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Founded in 1910 


HE World Peace Foundation is a 

non-profit organization which was 
founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn, the edu- 
cational publisher, for the purpose of 
promoting peace, justice, and good-will 
among nations. 


For many years the Foundation has sought 
to increase public understanding of inter- 
national problems by an objective presenta- 
tion of the facts of international relations. 


Recently, increased attention has been focused 
on international organization through the 
publication of this journal and the mainte- 
nance of a library, specializing in documents 
and publications of governmental inter- 
national organizations and secondary sources 
in the field. 
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UNITED STATES OPPOSITION TO CANADIAN MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE PAN AMERICAN UNION: A CANADIAN VIEW 


Douc tas G. ANGLIN 


After years of hesitation, Canada is now 
seriously considering full membership in 
the Organization of American States 
(OAS). The initiative for this shift in 
policy has come, not from officials in the 
Department of External Affairs, but prin- 
cipally from Prime Minister John Diefen- 
baker and especially the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, Howard Green. Both 
have returned within the past year from 
visits south of the Rio Grande critical of 


Canada’s traditional neglect of its interests 
in Latin America. 

Mr. Green first advocated entry into the 
Pan American Union’ as long ago as 1943, 


at a time when this view aroused deep 
suspicion in traditional Conservative cir- 
cles in Canada. Then, last summer, he 
publicly reaffirmed his personal support of 
OAS membership. “It might be,” he 
said, “that the time has now come for 
Canada to join this western hemisphere 
organization. . . . I think it would be a 
step forward.” Admittedly, the govern- 
ment has been disappointed at the rather 
lukewarm public reaction to the idea. 
Moreover, the recent open breach with 
Washington over trade relations with 
Cuba has caused second thoughts in Ot- 
tawa on the subject. Nevertheless, Canada 
is expanding its diplomatic representation 
Doucias G. ANGLIN is associate professor of politi- 
cal science at Carleton University, Ottawa, Canada. 


He has written widely in the field of international 
organization and politics. 


1 Although strictly speaking the Pan American Union 
was only the principal agency of the Union of Ameri- 


in Latin America, has accepted an invita- 
tion to send an official observer to the In- 
ternational Conference of American States 
scheduled for May 1961 in Quito, and 
will likely become a full member of the 
Organization sometime thereafter, though 
perhaps not before the general election ex- 
pected next year. 

The formal procedure for admission is 
simple. Canada need only sign the Bogota 
Charter and deposit its instrument of rati- 
fication with the Pan American Union in 
Washington. The political preliminaries, 
however, are more complicated. Canada 
naturally wishes to be certain of a unani- 
mous welcome from the existing members, 
or at least from all the important ones. 
Although a favorable reception now seems 
assured, such has not always been the case. 
The United States in particular opposed 
Canadian participation until after the sec- 
ond world war. Contrary to widespread 
popular belief, therefore, Canada’s absence 
from Pan American councils has not, until 
recent times, been entirely a matter of 
choice. It is not suggested that Washing- 
ton’s attitude was the only or, except on 
one occasion, even the primary factor keep- 
ing Canada out, though it was a signifi- 
cant one. On the other hand, but for the 
possibility of a United States veto in the 


can Republics established in 1890, the term was com- 
monly used to refer to the inter-American system itself. 
In 1948, the Pan American Union became the secre- 
tariat of the new Organization of American States. 

2 Canada, House of Commons Debates, July 9, 1943, 
Pp. 4565-4566, August 4, 1944, p. 5924, and July 15, 
1960, p. 6375. 
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past, Canada would probably now be in 
OAS.’ 


I. The Inter-War Years 


When the Pan American Union head- 
quarters was built in Washington in 1910, 
Secretary of State Elihu Root ordered a 
twenty-second chair inscribed with the 
name Canada for use in the board room 
and the incorporation of the Canadian 
coat of arms into the building.’ Thus, 
even prior to the first world war, eventual 
Canadian membership was envisaged. 
Canada was not, of course, eligible for 
immediate admission, as membership was 
restricted to American republics. It was, 
in fact, disqualified on three separate 
counts: it was neither a republic, nor fully 
independent, nor, except in a strictly geo- 
graphical sense, American.’ The first was 
but a formal impediment, and the other 
two rapidly ceased to be valid. Neverthe- 
less, it was not until the end of the second 
world war that it was considered fully 
eligible. 

Canada’s presence at the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919 and its admission to 
the League of Nations led to some pre- 
liminary discussion of eventual Canadian 


3 No attempt is made here to present a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the evolution of Canada’s attitude to 
OAS membership over the years, as this has been dis- 
cussed fully elsewhere. See especially John P. Humph- 
rey, The Inter-American System: A Canadian View, 
Toronto, Macmillan, 1942; Marcel Roussin, Le Canada 
et le systéme interaméricain, Ottawa, Editions de |'Uni- 
versité d’Ottawa, 1959; F. H. Soward and A. M. 
Macaulay, Canada and the Pan American System, 
Toronto, Ryerson, 1948; Eugene H. Miller, ‘Canada 
and the Pan American Union,"’ International Journal, 
1948 (Vol. 3), p. 24-38; Iris S. Podea, ‘‘Pan Ameri- 
can Sentiment in French Canmada,"’ ibid., p. 334-348; 
Vincent Massey, On Being Canada, Toronto, Dent, 
1948, Ch. 9; and the biennial volumes on Canada in 
World Affairs, Toronto, Oxford. 

* John Barrett, ‘““The New Pan-Americanism,’’ Ad- 
dresses Delivered Before the Canadian Club of Toronto, 
1922-23, Toronto, Warwick and Rutter, 1923, p. 214- 
215; New York Times, December 14, 1926, p. 26. 

5 On the eve of Confederation in 1867, the House 
of Representatives in Washington adopted a resolution 
which asserted that: ‘A confederation of States on this 
continent, extending from ocean to ocean, established 
without consulting the people of the provinces to be 


participation in the Pan American system 
prior to the Fifth International Conference 
of American States in 1923.’ The follow- 
ing year, the unofficial Pan American 
Commercial Congress urged the admission 
of Canada into the Union “to the end that 
Pan-America may include really all Amer- 
ica.” Also, John Barrett, who as Director- 
General of the Pan American Union had 
raised the matter with the Prime Minister 
in Ottawa as early as 1909, continued in 
his retirement to promote the cause of 
Canadian membership with characteristic 
vigor. Among Latin American leaders, 
too, support for the idea continued to 
grow. Nevertheless, it was only after the 
adoption of the Balfour Declaration by the 
Imperial Conference of 1926, formally ac- 
knowledging that the Dominions were “in 
no way subordinate” to Great Britain “in 
any aspect of their domestic or external 
affairs,” and the establishment of direct 


diplomatic relations between Ottawa and 
Washington early the following year, that 
the question came to be considered a prac- 


tical possibility. The following Spring, 
the International Commission of American 
Jurists in Rio de Janeiro explored the legal 
aspects of the question, and the issue was 
also raised informally in the Governing 


united, and founded upon monarchical principles, can- 
not be considered otherwise than a contravention of 
the traditions and constantly declared principles of this 
government ; ** Quoted in A. B. Hart, The 
Monroe Doctrine, Boston, Little, Brown, 1916, p. 155. 

* Barrett, ‘‘The New Pan-Americanism,”’ p. 213, 214. 

™Clarence J. Owens, ‘Pan-American Unity,’’ Ad- 
dresses Delivered Before the Canadian Club of To- 
ronto, 1925-26, Toronto, Warwick and Rutter, 1926, 
p. 310-311. The resolution was readopted in 1925 and 
1926. See also New York Times, December 18, 1925, 
p. 22, and December 17, 1926, p. 9. At the 1925 
Congress, the Canadian government delegate got carried 
away and declared: ‘‘No conception of Pan-America is 
complete that does not include the Dominion of Can- 
ada... . I pledge our allegiance to Pan Americanism 
in its broadest spirit,’ though he tried to insist that 
he meant only that “Canada is an integral part of 
economic America."" New York Times, December 17, 
1925, p. 1, 12, and December 18, 1925, p. 22. 

% Barrett, ‘‘The New Pan-Americanism,’’ p. 208, 213, 
214; New York Times, December 14, 1926, p. 26, and 
February 17, 1928, p. 2. 

* Canada, Senate Debates, 
and May 19, 1931, p. 116. 


March 11, 1927, Pp. 74, 
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Board of the Pan American Union.” 
Further consideration of the problem 
took place when the reorganization of the 
Pan American Union was under discus- 
sion at the time of the Sixth International 
Conference in Havana in 1928. It is clear, 
however, that there was still little compre- 
hension, even in State Department circles, 
of Canada’s constitutional status. In his 
instructions to the United States delega- 
tion, Secretary of State Kellogg stressed 
that Pan American conferences were “es- 
sentially conferences of governments and 
not of mere geographical groups or terri- 
torial units.” He then added: 
If colonies, possessions or dominions, 
whose foreign relations are controlled by 
European States, were represented in 
these conferences, the influence and poli- 
cies of European Powers would be in- 
jected into the discussion and disposition 
of questions affecting the political enti- 
ties of this hemisphere. Whatever value 
such conferences would have it would 
not be that attaching to a conference 
distinctively American.” 


The issue of Canadian membership 
came up only informally during the con- 
ference, when both the Mexican and Chil- 
ean delegations unofficially declared them- 
selves in favor of the move. Charles Evans 
Hughes, the head of the United States 
delegation, warned Washington of this 
and advised that, in the event Canada were 
proposed for membership, “we should wel- 
come it at once.” In his reply, Kellogg 
cabled that President Coolidge 


% Foreign Policy Association, Information Service, 
April 27, 1928 (Vol. 4, No. 4), p. 51 (n.3). 

11 Foreign Relations of the United States, Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, 1928 (Vol. 1), p. 
583. Hereafter cited as FRUS. 

122 FRUS, 1933 (Vol. 4), p. 127, 128. Italics added. 

18 R. G. Trotter et al., eds., Conference on Canadian- 
American Affairs, 1937: Proceedings, Montreal, Ginn, 
1937, p. 208; Arnold Toynbee, Survey of International 
Affairs, 1927, London, Oxford, 1929, p. 431 (n.1). 
It is possible that Kellogg may have stated this in his 
‘oral instructions’’ to the United States delegation prior 


is very disinclined to have the present 
the 
changed. Does not like the 
British Empire being indirectly admitted. 
Agrees with me, however, that if it is 
proposed by South American countries 
with any prospect of its being accepted, 
the United States should not oppose it.” 


status of Pan American Union 


idea of 


James Brown Scott, a Canadian-born mem- 
ber of the United States delegation, has 
even claimed that the delegation was “au- 
thorized and directed to second a motion 
for the invitation to Canada, if made by 
a Latin American country.”” However, 
this contingency did not arise, as no formal 
proposal was presented to the 1928 confer- 
ence. In any case, as the Canadian Min- 
ister in Washington pointed out, there was 
at that time “no movement in Canada to 
obtain membership.” 

The next conference convened in Monte- 
video in 1933. Prior thereto, Mexico pro- 
posed that the item “Consideration of the 
desirability of having Canada participate 
in the Inter-American Conferences” should 
be included in the agenda. However, due 
to certain procedural objections, this was 
altered to read “Participation in Pan Amer- 
ican Conferences.” Mexico was also in 
favor of inviting a Canadian observer to 
the conference, but did not press the issue 
in the Governing Board when opposition 
developed among the other Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Although the Department 
of State, despite Roosevelt’s new “good 
neighbor” policy, still considered Canadian 
entry “inadvisable,” the United States dele- 


to the conference. See FRUS, 1928 (Vol. 1), p. 583. 
Even so, to refer to this, without any mention of the 
written instructions, is highly misleading 

44 FRUS, 1933 (Vol. 4), p. 128. Nevertheless, 
Kellogg felt that Canada would ‘probably be gratified’’ 
by an invitation. The adoption at Havana of a con- 
vention renaming the Union of American Republics, 
the Union of American States appears not to have been 
inspired by any desire to include Canada since the 
terms ‘‘States’’ and ‘‘Republics’’ were used interchange- 
ably in the text. In any case, the convention remained 
unratified. 
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gation was again instructed not to oppose 
Canadian admission if the question came 
before the conference.” At the same time, 
the Department of State made sure this 
did not happen. 

This time, Mexican and Chilean support 
for Canadian membership was more open, 
and Ecuador actually introduced a lengthy 
resolution inviting Canada to join. It read: 


Whereas: there exists no reason why 
Canada, one of the most important States 
of the American continent, by its terri- 
torial extension, its culture and its eco- 
nomic capacity, should remain separate 
from the Pan American movement which 
is essentially based on considerations of 
a continental nature, common interests 
and similarity of aspirations directed 
towards collective improvement. 
Whereas: Canada is a State with a per- 
fect international capacity. 


Whereas: The moral and material con- 
tribution of Canada in the realization of 
the ideals on which Pan Americanism is 
based, may be of great benefit towards 
the cooperation, good understanding and 
progress of the Nations of America. 


Proposes: 

That the Seventh International Confer- 
ence of American States invite the Gov- 
ernment of Canada to consider the ad- 
vantage of joining the other American 
States in the united action of cooperation 
and solidarity which comes from the 
periodical Conferences of American 
States, and from the established instru- 
ments of international agreements and the 
This united ac- 


tion is intended to promote a growing 


Pan American Union. 


conciliation of the economic interests [of 


127-129; Seventh Inter- 
First, Second 
Antecedents, 


% FRUS, 1933 (Vol. 4), p. 
national Conference of American States, 
and Eighth Committees: Minutes and 
Montevideo, 1933, p. 199. 

% Ibid., p. 188-200; Report of the Delegates of 
the United States of America to the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, Washington, 


American States and the coordination of 
their activities] of a social and intellec- 
tual character, based on legal equality 
and mutual respect for the inherent rights 
of complete independence. 


The Pan American Union, in its charac- 
ter as Standing Committee of the Inter- 
national Conference of American States, 
shall address the Government of Canada, 
informing same of this decision and 
sending copies of the Treaties and Con- 
vention signed by the American States, 
also and 
adopted to date by the International Con- 
ferences of American States. 


the agreements regulations 


While Ecuador argued at length in 
favor of this resolution, the committee 
agreed at the request of the United States 
delegation merely to mention the discus- 
sion in its report without submitting any 
recommendation. This did not satisfy the 
Ecuadorean representative who, in again 
urging explicit mention of Canada, moved 
that: 

The Seventh International Conference of 

American States, Resolves: 

To place on record that it would see 
with pleasure the consideration by the 
Government of Canada of the possibility 
of that country becoming a member of 


the Pan American Union. 


This was opposed by the Peruvian dele- 
gate who, while favoring Canadian mem- 
bership, argued that the fact that the sub- 
ject had been discussed at the conference 
was sufficient to indicate to Canada that 
it would be welcome. The initiative, how- 
ever, should be left to Canada. This is 
the view that eventually prevailed.” 

Government Printing Office, 1938, p. 259; Stanley W. 
Dziuban, Miélitary Relations between the United States 
and Canada, 1939-1945, Washington, Department of 
the Army, 1959, p. 143. See also the comments of the 
Ecuadorean delegate in Geneva, September 24, 1035— 


League of Nations, Official Journal, Special Supplement, 
No. 139, p. 66. 
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At this stage, United States opposition 
was based on the “technical difficulty” that 
Canada ;was not a republic, on the desir- 
ability of ensuring that existing members 
were unanimously in favor of Canadian 
membership before an invitation was ex- 
tended, and on the absence of any serious 
interest in Canada in joining the Union. 
As the United States Minister in Ottawa 
commented, not unfairly, “I gather the 
very distinct impression that Canada has 
no desire whatsoever to be represented in 
any way at Pan American conferences and 
that the excuse that Canada is not a re- 
public was found a very convenient one 
and was immediately seized upon with 
delight and encouraged as far as possible.” 
Curiously, fear of British meddling in 
American affairs was not advanced as a 
reason for United States policy, though it 
was probably the principal cause of con- 
cern. As Lester Pearson pointed out later: 
“Our association with Great Britain was 


so close that some people [in Washington | 
feared that we would be the mouthpiece 


of Great Britain in the Pan American 


Union.” 

The issue was revived in 1936 in connec- 
tion with the Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace. As this 
was not a regular Pan American Confer- 
ence, the technical obstacles to Canadian 
participation no longer had the same va- 
lidity. This occasioned considerable anxiety 
in Washington. Although President Roose- 
velt, speaking in Rio de Janeiro on the 


1933 (Vol. 4), p. 129. Senator Dandurand 
argued that, while ‘“‘there is no doubt that we have 
suffered in the economic field’’ by remaining outside 
the Union, there was an ‘‘insuperable’’ political objec- 
tion to joining, viz., the danger of becoming involved 
in disputes between the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica—Senate Debates, May 19, 1931, p. 116. 

18 House of Commons, Standing Committee on Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, 
November 18, 1949, Pp. 27. 

1% Samuel I, Rosenman (comp.), The Public Papers 
and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York, 
Random House, 1938, Macmillan, 1941; 1936 (Vol. 5), 
1938 (Vol. 7), p. 491-492. In the light of 


" PRS, 


Pp. 600; 


eve of the conference, publicly included 
Canada in “the fellowship of the Amer- 
icas,” privately he was telling Sumner 
Welles that there was “no more logical 
reason why Canada should be represented 
than Jamaica or, for that matter, than 
British, French, or Dutch Guiana.” Welles 
also claimed that a number of Latin Amer- 
ican states, notably Brazil, were strenu- 
ously opposed to Canadian participation.” 

During the conference, only one issue 
arose affecting Canada, the question of the 
accession of non-member states to Pan 
American conventions. President Roose- 
velt felt that, “as a component part of the 
British Empire,” Canada should be de- 


barred from entering into conventions 


drawn up by “the independent American 
republics,” but the conference decided 
It specifically rejected a com- 
mittee report restricting the right of acces- 
sion to “states, members of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union,” and instead extended it to 
“American states” not members of the 
Union, that is, to Canada. The Canadian 
government has never availed itself of this 


otherwise. 


privilege.” 

The approach of the Eighth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States in 
Lima in December 1938 precipitated the 
first serious public discussion in Canada 
of relations with the Pan American 
Union. Sentiment in favor of participa- 
tion stemmed chiefly from two main 
groups: French-speaking Canadians, who 
responded to a natural feeling of kinship 


this, the opinions expressed by James Brown Scott at 
the time are instructive. ‘‘The real difficulty,’’ Dr. 
Scott claimed, ‘‘seems to be that the American Repub- 
lics are in fear of a rebuff. If they were sure of an 
affirmative answer to their invitation, it would, I verita- 
bly believe, be presented without delay. To my per 
sonal knowledge, such has been the situation for a 
number of years. Indeed, the invitation has more 
than once been on the verge of issue.’ Trotter, Con- 
ference on Canadian-American Affairs, 1937, p. 208. 

* FRUS, 1936 (Vol. 4), p. 11; Humphrey, The 
Inter-American System, p. 139, 243, 244, 290. Canada 
had already acceded to various ‘‘inter-American’’ postal 
and radio conventions. 
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with the Latin and Catholic peoples of 
Central and South America, and anti- 
imperialists who were generally either na- 
tionalists or isolationists or both. The na- 
tionalists welcomed the opportunity to 
assert Canada’s right to join an organiza- 
tion to which Britain did not belong, while 
the isolationists were attracted by the 
vision of hemispheric neutrality. They 
hoped, by strengthening Canada’s ties with 
the western hemisphere, to weaken its 
links with the Commonwealth and, there- 
by, lessen the danger of being dragged 
into a European war. On the other hand, 
the League of Nations Society in Canada 
argued for Canadian membership on the 
ground that “a collective system of security 
for nations of the Americas would be a 
step towards a wider system.” 

In September 1938, the Canadian gov- 
ermment accepted an invitation, trans- 
mitted through Cordell Hull, to attend 
the 1939 Inter-American Travel Confer- 
ence in San Francisco sponsored by the 
Pan American Union. However, in re- 
sponse to the numerous expressions of 
opinion calling for representation at the 
Lima Conference, the government an- 
nounced that it had given “careful consid- 
eration to the question of participation,” 
but that membership was restricted to 
American republics and no “precedent 
exists for attendance at the conference in 
the capacity of an observer.” The Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union 
had, in fact, only recently rejected a pro- 
posal, originally put forward with Spain 
and Portugal in mind, to establish a cate- 
gory of “official observers.” This decision, 
subsequently confirmed by the Lima con- 


21 League of Nations Society in Canada, Monthly 
News Sheet, May—June 1939, p. 8. 

22 Whitney H. Shepardson, The United States in 
World Affairs, New York, Harpers, 1939, p. 216-217; 
New York Times, December 7, 1938, p. 19; Minutes of 
the Regular Meeting of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union, January $, 1938, Appendix B, 


p- 3- 


ference, was regarded as “entirely satisfac- 
tory” in Washington, where the proposed 
change had been viewed as a threat to the 
“purely regional character” of the organi- 
zation. As Cordell Hull emphasized in 
his instructions to the United States dele- 
gation: “This government has always 
maintained the position that the periodic 
inter-American conferences . . . have been 
held to discuss matters of special interest 
to the Republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere.”” 

Despite this evidence of continued 
United States opposition, in March 1939 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King for the 
first time publicly voiced the view that 
membership in the Union was “a possi- 
bility which should be given consideration 
in the future.” At the same time, he con- 
fessed, without any evidence of regret, that 
public opinion in favor of it had not yet 
become “sufficiently widespread, or sufh- 
ciently informed and matured, to warrant 
immediate steps in that direction.” 


II. Canadian Belligerency and Pan 
American Neutrality 

Then came the war. This was a severe 
setback for advocates of Canadian mem- 
bership. With Canada an active belliger- 
ent, the American republics were under- 
standably reluctant to associate themselves 
too closely with it lest this should com- 
promise their neutrality. Moreover, despite 
the elaborate precautions taken to empha- 
size Canada’s independent declaration of 
war, its prompt response to Britain’s lead 
revived latent doubts concerning the de- 
gree to which it had shaken itself free of 
British influence and become truly Ameri- 

% FRUS, 1938 (Vol. 5), p. 7879; Report of the 
Delegation of the United States of America to the 
Eighth International Conference of American States, 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1941, p. 
34-35; Humphrey, The Inter-American System, p. 249, 
253, 287-290; House of Commons Debates, March 30, 


1939, P. 2420-2421. 
% Ibid., p. 2421. 
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can in outlook. As Cordell Hull argued 
later, “although Canada is free to make 
her own decisions, she gets in and fights 
alongside the British when the United 
Kingdom becomes involved in war”’—a 
statement which, not long afterwards, 
could have been applied with almost equal 
force to the United States without any 
suggestion of subservience to London. This 
suspicion that Canada was still in many 
ways the tail to a British kite was also the 
ground during the Spring and Summer of 
1940 for Hull’s fierce opposition to the dis- 
patch of Canadian troops to defend Green- 
land and Aruba. He considered the pros- 
pect of Canadian military intervention in 
western hemispheric affairs as only slightly 
less frightening than violations of the 
Monroe Doctrine by other non-American 
states.” 

In view of this attitude in Washington, 
an invitation to Canada to attend the Sec- 
ond Meeting of American Foreign Minis- 
ters in Havana in July 1940 was incon- 
ceivable, despite Ottawa’s obvious interest 
in the items under discussion. As Mac- 
kenzie King explained, Canada’s presence 
there would have been “embarrassing” to 
the United States and the other American 
republics—as well as to Canada. Any move 
by Ottawa in the Summer of 1940 for 
closer collaboration with the American 
neutrals would inevitably have been inter- 
preted by critics at home and abroad as a 


2% The Memoirs of Cordell Hull, New York, Mac 
millan, 1948 (Vol. 2), p. 

% William L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason, The 
Challenge to Isolation, New York, Harpers, 1952, p. 
429-433; FRUS, 1940 (Vol. 2), p. 254-255, 370-371, 
744-745. When the British Ambassador suggested that 
Canadian rather than British guards be sent to Aruba, 
Hull said ‘‘the same objection of this Government ap- 
plies, although the situation would not be so acute 
in these circumstances."’ Ibid., p. 745. 

21 House of Commons Debates, July 31, 1940, p. 
2195, and August 6, 1940, p. 2540. Dziuban (p. 144) 
refers to King’s remarks as evidence of ‘‘Canada’s de- 
sire to attend the meeting.”"’ This is not correct, though 
his other claim, that “‘the United States discouraged 
Canadian participation,’” was certainly in keeping with 
past United States policy. It should be noted that the 
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sign of weakness, if not a stab in the back 
to hard-pressed Britain. For these reasons, 
King intimated that it would be best for 
all concerned to shelve consideration of 
Canadian membership until after the war. 
“There are times and seasons for all 
things,” he declared, and added: “There 
are no doubt advantages in such member- 
ship, but those will be still open, I hope 
and believe, when this war is over.” 

In the meantime, “even more important” 
in King’s opinion than participation in the 
Union was the establishment of legations 
in Latin America. There were already six 
Canadian trade commissions stationed in 
the region, some dating back to before the 
first world war, but no diplomatic repre- 
sentation despite insistent pleas from sev- 
eral Latin American states. Accordingly, 
steps were taken almost immediately to ini- 
tiate an exchange of envoys with Argen- 
tina and Brazil, though because of per- 
sonnel and financial problems the opening 
of these posts was delayed for a year. Ne- 
gotiations also began in 1941 leading to 
the establishment of missions in Chile and 
later in Mexico. 

These overtures were undertaken with 
the blessing and at times at the eager 
prompting of the United States. Sumner 
Welles was especially persistent in urging 
the strengthening of Canadian diplomatic 
ties with Latin America.” At one point 
in June 1941, after months of inaction in 
Canadian-American Permanent Joint Board on Defense, 
set up in August 1940 to ‘‘consider in the broad sense 
the defence of the north half of the Western Hemi- 
sphere,"’ in practice completely ignored the problems 
of the Caribbean and Central America. Dziuban, Miéi#- 
tary Relations between the United States and Canada, 
p. 26 (n.80), 48. 

28 Harvard University Library, Jay Pierrepont Moffat 
Papers, memos/conv. with Norman Robertson (Cana- 
dian Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs), 
February 14 and 18, April 24,, May 28, and July 22, 
1941, and April 1 and 21 and June 15, 1942. Ac- 
cording to Moffat (United States Minister in Ottawa, 
1940-1943), Robertson claimed that the opening of the 
legation in Chile was ‘‘as much in deference to Mr. 


Welles’ wishes as to anything else."’ Jbid., March 25, 
1942 
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Ottawa, President Roosevelt sent a private 
and confidential note to “Dear Mackenzie” 
to spur him on. “As you know,” he wrote, 


I have “hunches”—not always good but 
sometimes accurate. This is for your in- 
formation only. My present “hunch” is 
that it would help if Canada could take 
a greater part in the struggle between 
the of totalitarianism and the 
forces of democracy that is now being 
waged in Latin-America. They use 
somewhat different weapons down there 
—but it is a real fight. Canada can help. 
You know the methods by which Canada 
can be of help better than I do.” 


forces 


Mr. King was “not quite certain what the 
President meant,” but he guessed that he 
“might be urging Canada to establish lega- 


tions in South and Central America.” 


However, A. A. Berle, who visited Ottawa 
shortly afterwards, explained that, while 
it was important to make the Latin Ameri- 


cans feel that “their offers of friendship 

. were not being repulsed,” diplomatic 
representation was “only a part of the pic- 
ture.” He asked King also to give Latin 
America “a public pat on the back from 
time to time” and “to emphasize in the 
right quarters the essential wisdom of a 
policy uniting in so far as might be possi- 
ble the Western Hemisphere.” 

Despite Washington’s determined at- 
tempts to rouse Ottawa to an awareness of 
the political significance of Latin America, 
no encouragement was given to closer 
Canadian ties with the Pan American 


2® Franklin Delano Roosevelt Papers, President's Sec- 
retary's File—Canada, June 7, 1941. This letter may 
have been inspired by a hint from Robertson that ‘‘an 
approach in broad general terms'’ by President Roose- 
velt or Secretary of State Hull to Ottawa would be 
more effective than diplomatic intervention in specific 
problems. Moffat Papers, memo/conv. with Robertson, 
May 28, 1941. 

® Moffat Papers, memo/conv. with Berle and King, 
June 23, 1941. 

1 Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt (Vol. 10), p. 181; Robert Sherwood, Roosevelt 
and Hopkins, New York, Harpers, 1948, p. 297. 
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Union. Admittedly, President Roosevelt 
included the Canadian Minister to Wash- 
ington in a Pan American gathering in 
the White House in May 1941, but this 
was as much as anything a courtesy ex- 
tended to a close personal friend.” More 
indicative of United States policy was 
Sumner Welles’ directive of a month 
earlier to J. Pierrepont Moffat, the United 
States Minister in Ottawa, instructing him 
to make clear to the Canadian govern- 
ment that “we were not pressing for any 
political tie-up between Canada and Latin 
America or for membership in the Pan 
American Union.” Later, on the eve of 
Pearl Harbor, following renewed talk in 
Canada concerning membership in the 
Union, Moffat found that “Sumner Welles 
had not changed his mind and he still 
thought it would be inadvisable to bring 
a country belonging to the British Empire 
into the Union.”” Canada should grad- 
ually increase its contacts with Latin 
America but should not formally belong to 
the inter-American system. 


III. Rio Conference of Foreign 
Ministers, 1942 

“I have no doubt at all,” Mackenzie 
King declared in August 1940, “that if we 
indicated a desire to become a member 
{of the Pan American Union] at some 
appropriate time, the opportunity would be 
forthcoming.” Shortly after Pearl Har- 
bor, Canada decided to “take the plunge,” 
or at least to explore the possibilities. The 
immediate occasion for this sudden expres- 


*2 Moffat Papers, memo/conv. with Robertson, April 
24, 1941 

3% Humphrey, The Inter-American System, p 
(n.43) and Moffat Papers, Notes on Visit to Wash- 
ington, December 1-4, 1941. The previous year, an 
unofficial Canadian observer to the Havana Confer- 
ence found ‘‘a perfectly kindly feeling on the part of 
the Latin Americans’’ to the prospect of Canadian 
membership, ‘‘but no appreciation that it was or might 
be important."’ Moffat Papers, memo/conv. with 
Percy C. Corbett, August 7, 1940. 

*% House of Commons Debates, 
2540. 
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August 6, 1940, p. 
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sion of interest was a proposal to convene 
a third emergency meeting of American 
foreign ministers in Rio de Janeiro. Can- 
ada was “most anxious” to attend, as 
among the questions expected to be dis- 
cussed were the production and control of 
strategic materials about which it was 
keenly concerned. The organizational ar- 
rangements for the Rio conference were 
to be settled at a special session of the 
Governing Board of the Union on Decem- 
ber 17, at which time the Dominican 
Republic intended to present a resolution 
inviting Canada.” 

While Mackenzie King was probably 
never fully convinced of the wisdom of 
such a dramatic move on Canada’s part, 
he did give his approval, possibly because 
he saw special significance in the fact that 
the Board was meeting on his birthday. 
The real initiative came from the senior 
officials of the Department of External Af- 
fairs. In this they were abetted by Jean 
Désy, the ambitious Canadian Minister to 
Brazil. Since his arrival in Brazil in Sep- 
tember, he had been waging a vigorous 
and, in the view of the State Department, 
slightly underhanded campaign to promote 
Canadian membership, and in the process 
had caused “a great deal of mischief.” 
Welles accused Désy of selling the Brazil- 
ians “a bill of goods by playing up Cana- 
dian participation as a slap at the British,” 
who were at that time in bad odor in 
Rio.” There was undoubtedly some basis 
for Welles’ complaint. At the same time, 
Brazil certainly welcomed the prospect of 
another non-Spanish nation in the Union. 

On December 16, the Canadian govern- 
ment officially informed Brazil in conf- 
dence of its strong desire to participate in 


35 Moffat Papers, memos/conv. with Robertson, De- 
cember 16 and 19, 1941. 

% Moffat Papers, Notes on Visit to Washington, 
March 2, 3, and 4, 1942. 

37 Moffat Papers, memo/conv. 
cember 16, 1941. 


Robertson, De- 


with 


the forthcoming Rio conference and also 
of its willingness, if approached and in- 
vited, to enter the Pan American Union.” 
The next day, Argentine Foreign Office 
sources predicted that Canada would be 
invited both to attend the Rio conference 
and to join the Union. Officials in Ottawa 
refused to comment publicly on these re- 
ports, but they kept newsmen informed 
of the developments off-the-record. This 
led to considerable favorable editorial com- 
ment across the country. It was also in- 
timated that a cabinet minister would head 
the Canadian delegation, as anything less 
would not be satisfactory from a prestige 
point of view.” 

Unfortunately, Ottawa had neglected to 
clear the matter with Washington. This 
was partly a question of time, but mainly 
because Canada was so confident of a 
favorable United States response that it 
considered consultation superfluous. For 
months, Roosevelt had been pressing King 
to strengthen Canadian ties with Latin 
America. Moreover, the President had ex- 
plained only recently that the one reason 
Canada had not been invited to the two 
earlier meetings of foreign ministers was 
that it was a belligerent, whereas the 
American republics were not. With the 
situation now “utterly different,” Canada 
assumed that its presence would be warmly 
welcomed by Washington. 

This illusion was quickly shattered. 
When Pierrepont Moffat first heard on 
December 16 of the approach to Brazil, he 
was shocked and hurt that the Canadians 
had not “talked it over with us first before 
taking action.” He reminded Norman 
Robertson that “we had never pressed 
Canada to join the Pan American Union 

3% Montreal Gazette, December 18, 1941, p. 1; Mon- 
treal Daily Star, December 18, 1941, p. 1, 12; Univer- 
sity of Manitoba Library, John W. Dafoe Papers, 


Box 38, memo. by B. T. Richardson on Department of 
External Affairs press conference, December 17, 1941. 
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and, in fact, had in the past seen certain 
difficulties.” The next day, at Moffat’s 
suggestion Hume Wrong, Canadian Min- 
ister-Counsellor in Washington, called on 
Sumner Welles to discuss the matter. 
Welles explained that it was technically 
impossible under the existing inter-Ameri- 
can agreements for Canada to take part 
in a foreign ministers’ meeting. More 
important, President Roosevelt, evidently 
as a result of a conversation with Welles, 
“felt it would be a mistake to bring in 
any member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations at this time.”” In the 
weeks after Pearl Harbor, the principal 
United States objective in Latin America 
was to get the ABC countries to break off 
relations with the Axis powers as a first 
step toward the achievement of complete 
hemispheric solidarity. The issues involved 
were considered so grave for the future 
security of the United States that Wash- 
ington was determined to avoid any com- 
plications which might increase the risk of 
failure. 

At first, Mackenzie King appeared dis- 
appointed, but he soon “accepted the wis- 
dom of the guidance given [by the Presi- 
dent} without mental reservation.” He 
told Moffat that “he saw very well why 
it might be inadvisable to allow any of the 
twenty-one American republics to get the 
impression (however erroneous) that the 
British Empire was trying to join their 
hemispheric councils.” King may even 
have been personally relieved by President 
Roosevelt’s reaction. Certainly, he became 
openly critical of his departmental advisers 
for having gone “too far and too fast.”” 

Not all External Affairs officials in Ot- 


* Moffat Papers, memos/conv. with Robertson, De- 
cember 16, and with King, December 17, 1941 (incor- 
rectly dated the 16th); Roosevelt Papers, President's 
Secretary's File—Canada 1941, Welles’ memo/conv. 
with Wrong, December 18, 1941. 

# Moffat Papers, memos/conv. with King, December 
17, 1941, and January 9, 1942. 


“ Dziuban, Military Relations United 


between the 


tawa accepted the President’s veto with the 
same obvious equanimity, especially as 
there was considerable resentment over 
other aspects of United States policy at 
this time, in particular, the continued re- 
fusal to accept a Canadian military mission 
in Washington, the failure to consult with 
Ottawa on the course of negotiations with 
Japan prior to Pearl Harbor, and, general- 
ly, the increasing tendency of the United 
States and Britain to decide between them- 
selves matters directly affecting Canada, 
with Canada “only invited in for the 
photograph.”” Hugh Keenleyside, Assist- 
ant Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs and one of those “North American- 
minded Canadians” to whom Moffat re- 
ferred as “our real friends,” exploded in 
anger. He told Moffat that 


... he was absolutely sunk over the 
American attitude with regard to the 
meeting at Rio de Janeiro and joining 
the Pan American Union. Here for 
months Canada had been making a 
conscientious effort to overcome an antici- 
pated coolness on the part of Latin 
American countries towards participating, 
only to find at the last minute it was her 
best friend, the United States, which had 
stuck the dagger in her back.“ 


The only public reference to the whole 
incident, however, was a cautious revela- 
tion by Mackenzie King in August 1942 
that “there have been times quite recently 
when we might have expected invitations 
but were given reasons why it would not 


be advisable to have an invitation ex- 
tended . . . reasons which I cannot explain 
publicly.” Nevertheless, King went on to 


States and Canada, p. 62-76; FRUS, 1941 (Vol. 3), 
p. 129-136; Moffat Papers, memo/conv. with Milo Per- 
kins, January 26, 1942. 

* Moffat Papers, memo/conv. with Keenleyside, De- 
cember 22, 1941; Notes of Visit to Washington, April 
4-11, 1942. Keenleyside, along with Désy, but not 
Robertson, was ‘‘a rabid partisan of joining the Union.”’ 
Memo/conv. with Robertson, April 21, 1942. 
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explain that “during this period of war 
there are special reasons why the South 
American republics and the United States 
might wish to discuss certain economic and 
other problems without having representa- 
tion present from any member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” Hull 
in his memoirs says simply that “the ques- 
tion of Canada’s becoming a member of 
the Pan American movement of coopera- 
tion was not much discussed or specially 
urged either by Canada or the United 
States.”” 

Originally, Canada’s declaration of will- 
ingness to accept membership in the Pan 
American Union was intended simply to 
strengthen its bid for an invitation to the 
Rio conference. Nevertheless, once aroused, 
its interest in joining the Union persisted 
even after all hope of achieving its primary 
objective had been abandoned. At their 
meeting on December 18, Sumner Welles 
told Hume Wrong that, while the Presi- 


dent opposed Canadian representation at 
Rio, he had asked Welles to consult with 
the Latin American delegates there “in an 
unofficial way in order to find out what 
their feelings might be” with regard to 
inviting Canada to the Ninth International 


Conference of American States, then 
scheduled for Bogot4 in 1943. In reply, 
Wrong reiterated that “in the event the 
other American Republics desired Canada 
to participate in any inter-American con- 
ference as a member of the Pan American 
Union, the Government of Canada would 


*® House of Commons Debates, August 1, 1942, Pp. 
5146; Memoirs of Cordell Hull (Vol. 2), p. 1480. 
See also Ottawa Citizen, December 23, 1941, p. 17. 

“ Moffat Papers, memo/conv. with Robertson, De- 
cember 19, 1941; Roosevelt Papers, President's Secre- 
tary’s File—Canada, 1941, Welles’ memo/conv. with 
Wrong, December 18, 1941. Grant Dexter, a well- 
informed Ottawa correspondent, forecast that ‘“‘within 
the next 12 months, Canada will be proposed as a 
member of the Union and, if elected, will take her 
place." Winnipeg Free Press, January 9, 1942, Pp. I. 

“ Moffat Papers, Notes on Visit to Washington, 
March 2, 3, and 4, 1942; memo/conv. with Keenley- 


be glad to do so.” Nothing could have 
been more categorical.“ 

On his return from Rio, Welles ne- 
glected to report his findings to the Cana- 
dian government as he had promised. 
However, when Moffat made enquiries 
in Washington in March 1942, he was told 
that, if the Dominican resolution to invite 
Canada to the Rio conference had come 
to a vote, it would have received the sup- 
port of Brazil and only two other coun- 
tries. Welles’ survey did not coincide with 
Ottawa’s own poll of Latin American 
opinion. According to Keenleyside, “all 
the major Latin American countries had 
told Canada that they wanted her to join 
the Pan American Union and one or two 
even went so far as to ask where the hitch 
lay."” This confirmed the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Canadian Minister of Trade 
and Commerce at the conclusion of a trade 
and goodwill mission to six Latin Ameri- 
can countries in the Fall of 1941 that “all 
South America” wanted Canada in the 
Pan American Union.” Welles was not 
at all surprised to hear that “a lot of the 
Latin American countries were talking one 
way to Canada and the other way to us,” 
but he still insisted that “when it came to 
the point of voting they would vote the 
other way,” that is, with the United States. 
“Even Brazil, which was supposed to be 
most interested in seeing Canada join the 
Union, had suggested to Sumner Welles 
that a system be worked out giving Can- 
ada a limited membership with a voice on 
economic and defense measures only.”” 


side, March 11, 1942. Moffat interpreted Keenley- 
side’s remarks to mean that ‘‘nearly every South Ameri- 
can country had informed Canada that they hoped she 
would join the Pan American Union.’’ Notes on 
Visit to Washington, April 4-11, 1942. Keenleyside 
had not canvassed the Central American republics. 
Dziuban (p. 145) states that ‘‘several’’ Latin American 
countries had ‘‘offered to nominate Canada to partici- 
pate’’ in the Rio conference. 

* October 15, 1941. Humphrey, The Inter-American 
System, p. 284 (n.43). 

* Moffat Papers, Notes on Visit 
April 4-11, 1942. 


to Washington, 
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This does not mean, of course, that Brazil 
and the other Latin American countries 
would necessarily not have welcomed Can- 
ada into full membership if the United 
States had not felt so strongly about the 
matter. 

Consideration for the opinions of the 
Latin Americans, however, was not the 
real explanation of United States opposi- 
tion to Canadian membership of the Pan 
American Union at this time. Funda- 
mentally it was fear of British influence 
intruding into the United States’ private 
backyard. Not that Washington still clung 
to the outmoded belief that Canadian for- 
eign policy was directly controlled from 
London. The threat was more subtle than 
that. The problem now was that the 


thoughts and actions of Canadians seemed 
altogether too British for United States 
liking. Although Canada was geographi- 
cally and in other ways an American na- 
tion, she appeared essentially alien in her 


interests and outlook. In Washington’s 
view, it was not enough that there should 
no longer be any British control of Cana- 
dian policy; British influence, too, would 
have to go. 

A series of events over the preceding 
two years had served to arouse State De- 
partment suspicions concerning Canadian 
policy. The first was the declaration of 
war already mentioned. While it was 
thought perfectly proper for Latin Ameri- 
can states to accept a lead from Washing- 
ton in 1941, it was un-American for Can- 
ada to follow a British lead in 1939. A 
further indication of how far the thinking 
of some Canadians departed from the con- 
tinental outlook of the United States was 
a disturbing suggestion of the Chief of the 


*® Dziuban, Military Relations between the United 
States and Canada, p. 146, 160, 335; FRUS, 1940 
(Vol. 3), p. 147-148; Moffat Papers, memo/conv. with 
Atherton, March 3, 1942; Notes on Visit to Washing- 
ton, March 2, 3, and 4, 1942. In May 1943, Churchill 
advocated a postwar Regional Council for the Americas 


General Staff of the Canadian Army in 
October 1940 that the newly-established 
Permanent Joint.Board on Defense, Can- 
ada-United States, should be expanded 
into a tripartite body with the inclusion 
of the United Kingdom. 

The innocent British offer of diplomatic 
support for United States objectives at the 
Rio conference also heightened United 
States wariness of a Canadian entry into 
the Pan American Union. At the same 
time, the alarmingly tolerant view which 
Canada as well as Britain took of the Free 
French seizure of St. Pierre and Miquelon 
confirmed United States doubts concern- 
ing Canadian reliability. Finally, there was 
bitter criticism from some senior State De- 
partment officials of the activities of the 
Canadian legation in Washington. Ray 
Atherton alleged that it was “doing noth- 
ing to further Canadian interests but a 
great deal to further British interests.” The 
prevailing opinion in Washington, in fact, 
coincided closely with the view of Lewis 
Clark, chargé d'affaires in the United 
States legation in Ottawa, who reported in 
September 1943 that, except where vital 
Canadian interests were involved, the Ca- 
nadian government still tended to accept 
British guidance in matters of foreign pol- 
icy. Therefore, until there was adequate 
assurance that Canada, as a member of the 
Pan American Union, would always speak 
as an American nation, the United States 
hesitated to admit it into the Union. The 
way in which Canada had “jumped the 
gun” over the Rio conference was a sharp 
reminder of what a dangerously disruptive 
influence Canada might be.* 

Moreover, there was always the possi- 
bility that the relatively North American- 


on which Canada would ‘“‘represent the British Com- 
monwealth,"’ a prospect which did not appeal to Hull. 
W. S. Churchill, The Secomd World War (Vol. 4), 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1950, p. 803; Memoirs of 
Cordell Hull (Vol. 2), p. 1644-1645. 
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minded Liberal government might be 
replaced by a more Empire-minded Con- 
servative administration. At the time, this 
seemed no idle threat. In November 1941, 
Arthur Meighen, a former Prime Min- 
ister, re-emerged as leader of the Conserva- 
tive party in a determined attempt to make 
a political comeback. While Moffat could 
confidently assure a somewhat skeptical 
Welles that “the King Government would 
never allow itself to be used as a spokes- 
man for Great Britain in the Pan Ameri- 
can Union,” he warned that he “could not 
guarantee the same should Meighen or 
the Conservatives have a return.”” 


IV. Issue Shelved 
The postponement of the Bogota confer- 
ence effectively shelved the question of 
Canadian membership in the Union until 
after the war. Nevertheless, Canadian in- 
terest in Latin America continued to grow. 
In September 1943, Brooke Claxton, Par- 
liamentary Assistant to the Prime Minis- 
ter, voiced the view to a gathering of press 
representatives in Washington that the 
Canadian people would be glad to join the 
Pan American Union. Two months later, 
Leighton McCarthy, Canadian Minister to 
the United States, told a Montreal audi- 
ence: 
It may be that the time is coming when 
Canada will take an even larger share in 
the affairs of the Americas than she has 
yet played in her cooperation with the 
United States, and that she will become 
an active participant in the plans for 
hemispheric solidarity now being carried 


*? Moffat Papers, Notes on Visit to Washington, 
March 2, 3, and 4, 1942 A previous United States 
Minister to Canada had noted that Mackenzie King was 
“inclined far more than the other party to play the 
game with us.’’ Roosevelt Papers, President's Secre- 
tary’s File—Canada, letter of Warren D. Robbins to 
Roosevelt, December 18, 1934. 

% New York Times, September 2, 1943, p. 7; Mon- 
treal Gazette, November 17, 1943, p. 11. Both state- 
ments were personal and noncommittal. Claxton’s was 
also intended to be off-the-record. See McCarthy's 


forward through the medium of the Pan 
American Union.” 


Meanwhile, the government continued 
quietly to strengthen its links with Latin 
America. In 1944, Mackenzie King for- 
mally and publicly sanctioned “the presence 
of Canadian officials and experts at tech- 
nical and scientific conferences of a Pan 
American character.” Already, in Septem- 
ber 1942, Canada had attended two im- 
portant conferences for the first time, the 
Pan American Sanitary Conference in Rio 
de Janeiro and the Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Social Security in Santiago, and 
early in 1943 it joined the Inter-American 
Statistical Institute.” The following year, 
the Canadian legations in Brazil and Chile 
were elevated to embassies and new mis- 
sions opened at ambassadorial level in 
Mexico and Peru. 

In view of these developments, the 
United States Ambassador in Ottawa sug- 
gested to the State Department in January 
1944 that it re-examine its policy on Cana- 
dian admission to the Pan American 
Union. Although the resignation of Sum- 
ner Welles a few months earlier had re- 
moved one major obstacle, Cordell Hull 
continued to oppose any action at least 
for the duration of the war. Once again, 
however, there appears to have been a shift 
in the basis of United States opposition. 
Before the war, the United States suspected 
Canada of echoing British policies. Later, 
its belligerent status ruled it out. At the 
time of the Rio conference, the objection 
was that Canada’s Commonwealth and 
old-world outlook on world affairs differ- 


address to the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, New 
York, October 10, 10942; also, New York Times, 
February 20, 1944, p. 21. 

5 House of Commons Debates, August 4, 1944, Pp. 
$913. Canada had previously joined the Postal 
Union of the Americas and Spain (1931) and the 
Inter-American Radio Office (1939), and had attended 
a number of official and unofficial conferences, mainly 
of an ‘“‘inter-American’’ rather than of a specifically 
“*Pan American’’ nature. 
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entiated it sharply from all other American 
nations and cast doubt on its willingness 
to pursue a completely independent—z.c., 
exclusively continental—policy. Now the 
argument was that, in the abnormal con- 
ditions of war, it was not feasible to con- 
sider the question of Canada’s future rela- 
tionship to the Pan American Union on 
its merits, especially as it seemed likely 
that the Union would undergo a transfor- 
mation after the war. Moreover, Hull at 
this time rightly regarded the problems of 
regionalism as secondary; the really vital 
issue was the establishment of the general 
international organization envisaged in the 
Moscow Declaration of October 1943. He 
was most anxious that there should be no 
precedent in the Americas for the creation 
of strong regional organizations elsewhere 
in the world which might imperil the 
future world body. This approach greatly 
appealed to Mackenzie King who readily 
agreed to shelving the question until after 
the war.” 

The issue was revived briefly on two 
occasions before the end of the war, only 
to be quickly dropped. In October 1944, 
a State Department committee formulated 
a definite Policy Recommendation in favor 
of United States support for Canadian ad- 
mission into the Pan American Union. 
The case for this was argued on broad 
general grounds: the existence of common 
bonds of geography, history, and culture, 
the desirability of hemispheric unity, ap- 
preciation of the contribution which Cana- 
dian statesmanship, technical knowledge, 
and capital could make, and recognition 
of Canada’s growing political and eco- 
nomic interests in Latin America. How- 
ever, in view of Hull’s declared stand, the 
question was not pursued further.” 


82 [bid.; Memoirs of Cordell Hull (Vol. 2), p. 1639- 
1648; Dziuban, Military Relations between the United 
States and Canada, p. 147. 

53 Ibid., p. 147 (n.24). 


More significant was a Chilean resolu- 
tion introduced at the Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and Peace 
in Chapultepec in February 1945. Al- 
though this was not a regular Pan Ameri- 
can conference, Canada had not been 
invited, because, as Secretary of State 
Edward Stettinius explained, it was not an 
American republic. In any case, Canada 
gave no indication that it was in the least 
interested in attending. Chile’s initiative 
appears to have been prompted by a state- 
ment of Mackenzie King the previous 
August in which he stipulated that “a 
prerequisite to any action by Canada 
would of course be the reception of an 
invitation from the present members for 
Canada to join the Union.” A further 
contributing factor may have been the 
appearance on the eve of the conference 
of a Wartime Information Board reference 
paper which argued strongly for Canadian 
membership. Although this pamphlet had 
no official status whatsoever, its publication 
by a government agency at this time mis- 
led observers into attaching special sig- 
nificance to it.” 

When approached by Chile for permis- 
sion to introduce its resolution, King gave 
his consent on the understanding that no 
commitment was involved. In its original 
form, the resolution read: 


WHEREAS: 

Canada has made and is making a 
material contribution to the defense of 
the American Continent, through a war 
effort which encompasses all the resources 
of that country; 

Canada, because of its geographical 
position belongs to the American Hemi- 
sphere and occupies a prominent position 


* Toronto Globe and Mail, January 11, 1945, p. 11, 
and February 5, 1945, p. 20; House of Commons De- 
bates, August 4, 1944, p. $912; Wartime Information 
Board, ‘Canada and the Inter-American System," 
Reference Papers, February 16, 1945 (No. 34). 
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therein, through the extensive develop- 
ment of its culture, its industry and its 
democratic institutions; and 

Canada maintains diplomatic and con- 
sular, as well as commercial and financial 
relations, with the other American States; 


The Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace RESOLVES: 

1. To pay a tribute of admiration and 
gratitude to Canada for its magnificent 
war effort in the defense of the American 
Continent; 

2. To express the desire of the Ameri- 
can Republics that Canada, whenever it 
deems it opportune, should join the Pan 
American Union; 

3. That the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union should immediately 
Canada to 
form part of the Union, in conformity 


invite the Government of 


with the terms of the present resolution. 


Although Washington now more or less 

accepted the principle of eventual Cana- 
dian membership, it continued to insist 
that the question should be postponed un- 
til the Ninth International Conference of 
American States after the war. As a result, 
the Chilean resolution was effectively emas- 
culated. As finally adopted (“with en- 
thusiasm”), it avoided the question of 
membership and merely expressed the 
wish that the “collaboration of Canada 
with the Pan American system shall be- 
come ever closer.”” 
February 27, 1945, Pp. 15, and 
February 28, 1945, p. 17; Report Delegation of United 
States to Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace, Washington, Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1946, p. 95; House of Commons Debates, March 
20, 1945, p. 23; Dziuban, Military Relations between 
the United States and Canada, p. 147. The preamble 
and first paragraph of the substantive part of the reso- 
lution remained unchanged. On his return from the 
conference, Senator Warren Austin stated, in reply to 
a question from Senator Fulbright, that: 


There was great interest shown in having Canada 
articulated in some way with this hemispheric ar- 
rangement. Everyone desires it. Often it came up 


5 New York Times, 


V. End of United States Opposition 


Once the war was over and the United 
Nations Charter signed, what remained of 
United States opposition quickly faded 
away. As early as mid-June 1945, the 
senior US Army Member of the Perma- 
nent Joint Board on Defense called for 
Canadian admission into the “military 
family of American nations” provided for 
under the Act of Chapultepec. In the 
State Department, too, there was growing 
support for including Canada in regional 
arrangements for the Americas, particu- 
larly as it had finally been established, as 
a result of a survey in the Fall of 1945, 
that the necessary support for the idea ex- 
isted in Latin America.” 

Opinions expressed in Congress and the 
country also revealed considerable interest 
in Canada’s membership, and even some 
criticism of its continued “refusal” to join. 
In April 1947, Arthur Vandenberg, Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, expressed 


the wish that the time may soon come 
when our continental fellowship will be 
geographically and spiritually complete 
through the association with us, on some 
appropriate basis, of the great and splen- 
did Dominion of Canada. . . . By every 
rule of righteousness she is eligible. . . . 
By every rule of reason we should wish 
her here. I would welcome the final 
and total New World unity which will 
be nobly dramatized when the twenty- 


and often discussion arose: ‘‘How can we invite 
this great neighbor of ours into this cooperative ef- 
fort for peace?’ ... 

Mr. Fulbright. In any case, there was no objec- 
tion to Canadian entry if it could be brought about? 

Mr. Austin. No. . There was no objection. 
On the contrary, there was a great desire to have 
that effected. The difficulties involved are some- 
what complex at the present moment. 


1945 (Vol. 91, Part 


Congressional Record, March 12, 
2), p. 2025. 
% Dziuban, Military Relations between the 


States and Canada, p. 147 (n.24), 334-335. 


United 
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second chair is filled and our continental 
brotherhood is complete from the Arctic 
Circle to Cape Horn. 


These sentiments were warmly supported 
by Sumner Welles. Welles admitted that 
“until comparatively recently” the United 
States and “many” of the Latin American 
countries had favored the exclusion of 
Canada, but he indicated that their opposi- 
tion had “stemmed solely” from the belief 
“in earlier years” that Canada’s Common- 
wealth connection meant Canadian policies 
would be “influenced from Downing 
Street”—as they undoubtedly were and, 
like United States policies, still are. In- 
deed, he still seemed to feel that these 
earlier fears had been justified. However, 
“the causes of this belief have now com- 
pletely vanished” since “from every practi- 
cal standpoint Canada is today an alto- 
gether independent state.”” 

The following month, Congressman 
Kenneth Keating of New York introduced 
a concurrent resolution in the House of 
Representatives, apparently under the as- 
sumption that Lester Pearson had stated 
in a recent speech that “Canada might 
welcome and accept” an invitation to join 
the Pan American Union. The resolution 
read: 

Whereas the Dominion of Canada, al- 
though within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, is a free and demo 
cratic nation, ready and able to cooperate 
with the other nations of the Americas; 
and 

Whereas in the recent World War the 
Dominion of Canada fully demonstrated 
its ability and willingness to cooperate; 
and 


5 Congressional Record (Vol. 93, Part 11), p. 
A1692; Globe and Mail, April 21, 1947, p. 9; Winni- 
peg Free Press, April 21, 1947, p. 1. Italics added. 

58 House Cong. Res. 48, May 7, 1947, Congressional 
Record (Vol. 93, Part 11), p. A2161-A2162. Re- 
introduced as House Cong. Res. 55 on April 14, 1949— 
ibid. (Vol. 95, Part 4), p. 4624-4625, 4609. What 
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Whereas the membership of said 
Dominion in the Pan American Union 
would effect New World unity from the 
Arctic to Cape Horn; 
Now, therefore, be it Resolved by the 
House of Representatives (the Senate 
concurring), 
That it is the sense of the Congress 
that the Dominion of Canada accordingly 
should be extended an invitation by the 
Pan American Union to join such Union 
and take full part in its activities.” 
When asked for his comments on this 
resolution, Secretary of State George Mar- 
shall stated categorically that “the Depart- 
ment of State would be glad to see Canada 
join the Pan American Union and hopes 
that she will eventually do so.” At the 
same time, he questioned whether the pas- 
sage of this resolution “would hasten the 
issuance of an invitation to Canada by the 
members of the Union or the acceptance 
of it by Canada.” While “most” of the 
Latin American countries “could be ex- 
pected, I think, to welcome Canada’s join- 
ing the Union,” the adoption of the 
resolution without consulting them in ad- 
vance “might be misunderstood . . . as 
a somewhat precipitate and unilateral ac- 
tion on our part.” Besides, there was an 
even more important objection. “I am 
not at all sure,” the Secretary of State 
declared, 

that there are not still various interna- 

tional and domestic reasons 
which might make it difficult for the 
Canadian Government to accept an invi- 
tation at the present time. I believe you 


political 


will share my feeling that under these 
circumstances it would be unwise for us 


"Why doesn't Canada 
The short answer is 
I think I can say, 


Pearson actually said was 
join the Pan American Union?’ 
that we have never been asked. 
however, that this lack of an invitation has 
not caused us any great distress." Department of 
External Affairs, Statements and Speeches, March 8, 
1947 (INo. 47/7), Pp. 3. 
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to approach the other member states until 
there is a more definite prospect that an 
invitation to Canada would be accepted.” 


This was an accurate assessment of the 
Canadian situation. In fact, following the 
Vandenberg speech, Mackenzie King had 
specifically asked President Truman not 
to press an invitation on Canada. 


VI. Canadian Indecision 


The wartime vogue of Pan American- 
ism in Canada had proved of brief dura- 
tion. Indeed, even before the end of hos- 
tilities interest had begun to languish. This 
was apparent from Mackenzie King’s cau- 
tious response to the Chapultepec resolu- 
tion. While declaring that “we greatly 
welcome the increased collaboration of the 
Americas,” he deliberately ignored the ref- 
erence to the Pan American system. Sub- 
sequently, in 1947, the Canadian govern- 
ment declined an Argentine invitation to 
subscribe to an inter-American declaration 
of pacific principles on the ground that it 
would be more effective to work through 
the United Nations, and decided against 
adhering to the Rio Pact, principally be- 
cause the existing Permanent Joint Board 
on Defense with the United States ade- 
quately met Canada’s defense needs in the 
western hemisphere.” Friendly relations 
with Latin America continued, but there 
was nothing comparable to the spectacular 
mushrooming of contacts in wartime. 
Moreover, indifference on the part of par- 
liamentarians, the press, and the public 
spread, and open opposition became more 
evident even among individuals and news- 


5° Letter, George C. Marshall to Charles A. Eaton, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, July 10, 1947. 

© House of Commons Debates, March 20, 1945, Pp. 
23; Department of External Affairs, Press Release, Sep- 
tember 4, 1947 (No. 31). 

*1 Robert Spencer, Canada in World Affairs, 
1949, Toronto, Oxford, 1959, p. 326-335; 
“Canada and the Pan American Union,’’ p. 
Vincent Massey, On Being Canadian, Ch. 9. 


1946- 
Miller, 
34-38; 
Welles 


papers which previously had favored closer 
ties.” 

Part of the explanation of this waning 
enthusiasm was Canadian disillusionment 
with the caucus tactics of Latin American 
delegations at international conferences. 
More important was the fact that, during 
the early postwar period, the attention of 
the Canadian government and people was 
concentrated on making a success of the 
UN experiment, with the result that there 
was little time or sympathy for regional 
organizations which might undermine its 
authority. By the time it became necessary 
to retreat into regionalism, Canada real- 
ized that its destiny lay more with the 
northern hemisphere than with the west- 
ern. As Lester Pearson pointed out, “in 
contrast with the Pan American Union, 
for example, [the North Atlantic commu- 
nity] reflects political, economic and cul- 
tural interests which in the history of Can- 
ada have been of importance in the growth 
of its freedom and security.” “We consider 
it much more urgent,” Prime Minister Ives 
St. Laurent declared in Washington in 
early 1949, “to bring about this North 
Atlantic Union than to extend one that 
might be regarded as exclusively for the 
Western Hemisphere.” 

This does not mean that Pan Ameri- 
canism was ever rejected firmly and 
finally. Participation continued to be a 
possibility, although, in the absence of any 
compelling incentive, an increasingly un- 
likely one. “So far,” St. Laurent explained, 
“it has not appeared to us that there would 
be any decided advantages in a formal 
membership in the Pan American Union.” 


claimed that majority opinion in Western Canada and 
Quebec favored joining the Union and that ‘“‘the 
greater part of the opposition’’ was “‘centred in Ontario, 
and especially, perhaps, in Toronto.’’ Massey, the 
leading opponent in Canada of membership, hotly 
denied that opposition was ‘“‘confined to any locality,’’ 
but instead was ‘‘very widespread.’’ Globe and Mail, 
April 21, 1947, p. 9. 
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Pearson was even blunter. “If there were 
any advantages,” he said, “we would join. 
. . « The present situation is more or less 
satisfactory.” Canadian interests in Latin 
America could, in fact, be adequately 
served through ordinary diplomatic and 
commercial channels, without the neces- 
sity of joining the Union.” _ 

In the circumstances, there was little 
that Washington could do but await a 
revival of Canadian interest. It did, how- 
ever, take advantage of two important 
conferences to eliminate the technical ob- 
stacles to the participation of a monarchy 
in the Pan American system. As a result, 
both the Inter-American Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance drawn up at Rio de Janeiro in 
September 1947 and the Bogota Charter of 
April 1948 establishing the new Organiza- 
tion of American States deliberately em- 
ployed the term “American States,” rather 
than “American Republics” as in the past, 
in order to accommodate Canada. At the 
Rio conference, Senator Vandenberg was 
so anxious to remove Canada as: “a ward 
of the inter-American system” that he ad- 
vocated in meetings of the United States 
delegation that special provision be made 
for Canadian adherence. It was eventually 
decided that the terminological changes 
were all that were necessary.” 

At neither conference was there any 
repetition of the Chilean attempt at Chap- 
ultepec to address a formal invitation to 
Canada, as Ottawa had made it clear that 
this would be distinctly embarrassing.” 
The United States has, in fact, been ex- 
tremely cooperative in sparing Canada the 

tL. B. Pearson, ‘Canada and the North Atlantic 
Alliance,’’ Foreign Affairs, 1948-1949 (Vol. 28), p. 
374; External Affairs, May 1949, p. 33; Standing Com- 


mittee on External Affairs, Minutes, November 18, 
1949, P. 20, 27. 

6 Ninth International Conference of American States: 
Report of the Delegation of the United States of Amer- 
ica, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1948, 
p. 14; Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr., ed., The Private 
Papers of Senator Vandenberg, Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1952, p. 370. 
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unpleasant necessity of having to say no. 
At no time has the United States govern- 
ment, unlike various Latin American gov- 
ernments, ever publicly appealed for 
Canadian membership in OAS or even an- 
nounced its support of the idea, although 
spokesmen in Ottawa have frequently ad- 
mitted, under questioning, that the United 
States no longer opposes Canadian par- 
ticipation.” 

This state of polite detachment pre- 
vailed for over a decade after the Bogota 
conference. Then, with the unexpected 
defeat of the supposedly North American- 
minded Liberals and the election of the 
supposedly Empire-minded Conservatives, 
interest in Latin America revived and 
quickly reached new heights. As early 


as March 1959, the late Sidney Smith, then 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
declared on his return from a visit to Latin 
America that “a strong case could be made 


for Canadian participation in OAS.” Since 
then, Howard Green has been even more 
outspoken.” 

Recent political developments in Latin 
America partially explain this renewed 
flurry of interest in OAS, but domestic 
political considerations also undoubtedly 
enter the picture. Conservative Ministers 
of External Affairs have been hard put to 
differentiate their policies from those of 
Lester Pearson. For this reason alone, the 
prospect of a major departure in Canadian 
policy toward Latin America offers an im- 
mediate appeal. Whether Mr. Green will 
succeed in convincing his cabinet col- 


* At the Caracas conference in 1954, a Brazilian 
draft resolution extending an invitation to Canada ap- 
peared to have unanimous support but was not formally 
presented. Roussin, Le Canada et le systéme inter- 
americain, Pp. 1X, 145, 233, 238. 

® Standing Committee on External Affairs, Minutes, 
November 18, 1949, p. 27, and March 5, 1959, p. 15. 

* Ibid., p. 8; House of Commons Debates, July 14, 
1960, p. 6298, and July 15, 1960, p. 6374-6375. 
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leagues and the country of the wisdom of 
this step is yet to be seen. 

Already heavy new financial commit- 
ments in the Congo and the spectacle of 
the San José conference of American For- 
eign Ministers last August have caused 
Canadians to pause. On the other hand, 
the introduction of the “cold war” into the 
Caribbean may, paradoxically, increase 
rather than diminish Canadian interest in 
OAS, despite the criticism in Canada of 
Washington’s handling of the Cuban sit- 
uation and the natural Canadian reluct- 
ance to become needlessly embroiled in it. 
As long as Latin America remained rela- 
tively a backwater area in world politics, 
it was bound to be of only marginal politi- 
cal concern to Canada. 

A further factor inclining Canada 
toward OAS membership was the reali- 
zation that several Latin American govern- 
ments were beginning to feel offended at 
Canada’s continued refusal to respond to 
their overtures. As Mr. Green pointed out 
last Spring, they “find it hard to under- 
stand why Canada is not a member.” 
Thus, the mere fact of remaining outside 
has created ill-will. Since then, opinion 
in Latin America has become increasingly 
critical of the Organization of American 
States, and less importance may now be 
attached both to it and to Canadian partici- 
pation. The impact of present tendencies 
within OAS on the future shape of the 
Organization will be an important influ- 
ence on Canada’s eventual decision. For 
this reason, current developments in OAS 
are being followed with close attention in 
Ottawa. 

In the final analysis, Canada’s attitude 
will depend on its assessment of the con- 
tribution the Organization will make in 
promoting that country’s broad political 
objectives in Latin America. These are, 


first, to accelerate urgent economic and so- 
cial reforms in order to improve the stand- 
ard of living of the mass of the people and, 
incidentally, widen Canadian export mar- 
kets, and, secondly, to promote conditions 
of political stability in a dwindling West- 
ern world. 

Although no decision has yet been 
taken, present indications are that Canada 
will join OAS during the next few years. 
Certainly, never before has there been 
such interest in Latin America both in 
government circles in Canada and among 
the public as at present. 


VII. The United States Interest 

It remains to consider briefly whether 
Canadian membership in the Organization 
of American States would now be in the 
interest of the United States. There is 
much to suggest that it would be and, cer- 
tainly, this appears to be the consensus in 
the Department of State. In broad out- 


line, the political aims of the two coun- 
tries in Latin America coincide closely. 
Moreover, Canada as a potential dispenser 
of economic aid could be expected not only 
to shoulder a part of the burden but to 
sympathize with the difficulties facing 


donor countries. At times, too, Canada 
might help in interpreting United States 
actions and motives to suspicious Latin 
Americans. 

Nevertheless, the presence of Canada in 
OAS would not be without its disadvan- 
tages. In particular, it would complicate 
United States policy in two related ways. 
In the first place, Canada would on occa- 
sion undoubtedly side with the Latin 
Americans against the United States. This 
is probably the main reason the Latin 
American states are anxious to have Can- 
ada as a member. Moreover, these clashes 
may be more frequent than might other- 


* Standing Committee on External Affairs, Minutes, March 11, 1960, p. 99. 
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wise be expected because of the present 
mood of the Canadian government, which 
appears to be to assert its independence 
of United States policy whenever possible, 
almost as a matter of principle. Thus, 
while Canada would probably have joined 
the United States at San José in resisting 
the imposition of sanctions against the 
Dominican Republic, it would almost cer- 
tainly not have supported Washington’s 
policy on the more important issue of 
Cuba. Similarly, Canada would, like many 
Latin American states, have had serious 
doubts concerning the wisdom of the Dec- 
laration of Solidarity against communism 
adopted at Caracas in 1954. 

Secondly, Canada would not be content 
with merely juridical equality within 
OAS. The Organization of American 
States has advanced a long way since the 
days when its predecessor was virtually a 


United States colonial office. Nevertheless, 
United States primacy in OAS is greater 
than in NATO, and Canadians have never 
ceased complaining about the failure of 
the United States adequately to consult its 
allies in that organization. In this respect, 
Canada would likely prove more insistent 
than most Latin American states. 

For twenty years, the State Department 
actively or passively opposed Canada’s ad- 
mission into the Pan American Union, 
mainly in the mistaken belief that it was 
not fully independent. Throughout this 
period, it would almost certainly have been 
in the interest of the United States to have 
had Canada represented. Now, the United 
States may have to accept a very different 
Canada, one bent on proving its inde- 
pendence of Washington rather than of 
London. 





ISSUE FOR THE AMERICAS 


Non-Intervention v. Human Rights and the Preservation of 
Democratic Institutions 


M. Marcaret Batt 


The problem of squaring the circle is 
not confined to mathematics. A somewhat 
similar task confronts the members of the 
Organization of American States (OAS) 
as they seek to enlarge respect for human 
rights and to create a firmer basis for dem- 
ocratic institutions in the life of the west- 
ern hemisphere while maintaining the 
treasured principle of non-intervention. 
Not a new problem, it has increased in 
urgency in the last years with 
the mounting opposition to dictatorships 
throughout the continent, with the increas- 
ingly communist orientation of Castro’s 


tew 


government in Cuba, and with the politi- 
cal unrest elsewhere in Latin America to 
which Castro’s victory appears to have 
contributed. Faced somewhat obliquely at 
the Sixth and Seventh Meetings of For- 
eign Ministers in Costa Rica in August 
1960, it will have to be confronted more 
directly at the Eleventh International Con- 
ference of American States to be held in 
Ecuador in May 1961. The agenda for 
the Eleventh Conference contains items re- 
lating both to the protection of human 
rights and to the preservation of represent- 
ative democracy. 

Can OAS put the protection of human 
rights on the basis of an enforceable 
treaty? Can it do more to establish dem- 
ocratic institutions than it has already 
done? Can it do either or both of these 
things without doing violence to the prin- 


M. Marcaret Batt is professor of political science 
at Wellesley College. Her most recent book is 


ciple of non-intervention? A brief review 
of the record may be helpful in arriving at 
some kind of answer to these questions; 
in any case it may provide a useful back- 
ground for the action of the Eleventh 
Conference. 


I. 

Latin American opposition to interven- 
tion goes back to the era of the wars of 
independence, when there was a strong 
fear that members of the Holy Alliance 
might assist Spain to regain its lost colo- 
nies. This fear of European action led 
many Latin Americans to welcome the 
Monroe Doctrine when it was first enun- 
ciated. The United States would help the 
former Spanish colonies to resist any at- 
tempted encroachment from abroad—or 
so they thought. 

Subsequent developments, however, 
markedly altered the Latin American view 
of the Monroe Doctrine. For one thing, 
it soon became apparent that the Doctrine 
could not be invoked by the Latin Ameri- 
cans at will; the United States would re- 
sort to the Doctrine only when a United 
States President considered it to be in the 
best interest of his country to do so. For 
another, the famous “Roosevelt Corollary” 
(Theodore Roosevelt) soon made Latin 
Americans realize that they had ex- 
changed the danger of European incursion 
for that of United States intervention. The 


NATO and the European Movement (New York, 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1959). 
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United States reasoned, of course, that if 
European countries were to be denied the 
right to intervene in the western hemi- 
sphere the American house must be kept 
in order. The corollary consisted in the 
assumption that the United States had the 
right to see that the house was kept in 
order, if the Latin American states failed 
to do the job. Under this corollary, the 
United States intervened in a number of 
Caribbean and Central American countries 
in the first decades of the century. So 
unwelcome was this intervention that the 
Latin Americans made serious efforts to 
persuade the United States to sign a formal 
treaty giving up the right of intervention. 

These efforts were unsuccessful until 
1933, when, consistent with the Good 
Neighbor Policy of Franklin Roosevelt, 
the United States signed and ratified the 
Convention on the Rights and Duties of 
States, Article 8 of which provided that 


“no state has the right to intervene in the 
internal or external affairs of another.” At 
the inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace held in Buenos Aires 
in 1936, the United States and Latin Amer- 


ica went further. Article 1 of the Addi- 
tional Protocol Relative to Non-interven- 
tion stated: 

The High Contracting Parties declare 
inadmissible the intervention of any one 
of them, directly or indirectly, and for 
whatever reason, in the internal or ex- 


1 For the full text of this instrument, see The Inter- 
national Conferences of American States, First Supple- 
ment, 1933-1940 (Washington, D. C., Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 1940), p. 122. Needless 
to say, Latin American opposition to intervention ex- 
tended to intervention for the protection of nationals 
abroad (see the Calvo Doctrine). It also resulted in 
efforts to gain acceptance of the principle that all 
de facto governments should be recognized (see also 
the Estrada Doctrine). Lack of space precludes a re- 
view of these matters here. 

2For text, see ibid., p. 191. Resolution XXVII 
(Declaration of Principles of Inter-American Solidarity 
and Cooperation) of the same conference reiterated 
this condemnation of non-intervention and declared the 
forcible collection of debts to be illegal—thereby re- 
affirming the Drago Doctrine. The text of this resolu- 
tion may be found in sbid., p. 160-161. 


ternal affairs of any other of the Parties. 

The violation of the provisions of this 
Article shall give rise to mutual consulta- 
tion, with the object of exchanging views 
and seeking n:ethods of peaceful adjust- 
ment. 


By prohibiting indirect as well as direct 
intervention, the American republics went 
significantly beyond the requirements of 
1933- 

During the second world war, the 
United States was much concerned about 
Axis penetration into Latin America and 
attempted to mobilize the other American 
republics not only against fascist “subver- 
sive activities,” but also against govern- 
ments which appeared to be unduly 
friendly to the fascist powers. A substan- 
tial amount of cooperation was undertaken 
within the inter-American system to guard 
against activities considered dangerous to 
the war effort. There was much less will- 
ingness to condemn undemocratic govern- 
ments. At the Mexico City Conference of 
February-March 1945, Guatemala  sug- 
gested that the American republics agree 
not to recognize anti-democratic regimes; 
but Guatemala found little sympathy for 
this suggestion among the other delega- 
tions,’ and the project was referred to the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee for 
study.” In November 1945, Uruguay pro- 
posed that the American governments take 
multilateral action against governments 


* The general principle of non-intervention was 
reiterated by the Eighth Conference in the Declaration 
of American Principles (Resolution CX) in 1938 
(ibid., p. 309), and by the Inter-American Conference 
on Problems of War and Peace (1945) in the Declara 
tion of Mexico (Resolution XI). For the text of the 
latter, see Acta final de la comferencia interamericana 
sobre problemas de la guerra y de la paz (Washing- 
ton, D. C., Pan American Union, 1945), p. 67-68. 

*For the Guatemalan draft resolution, see Diario 
de la conferencia interamericana sobre problemas de la 
guerra y de la paz (Mexico, D.F., 1945), p. 130. In 
the light of subsequent Mexican attitudes, it is interest- 
ing that the Mexican government introduced a resolu- 
tion in a similar sense; this resolution was subsequently 
withdrawn. IJhbid., p. 82-83, 138. 

5 Acta final, Resolution XXXVIII, p. 94. 
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which denied fundamental human rights 
or failed to carry out their international 
obligations.” What Uruguay was urging 
was multilateral intervention. The United 
States favored the proposal; the other 
American republics rejected it by an over- 
whelming margin. 

In February 1946, the United States De- 
partment of State published the famous 
Blue Book on the eve of the impending 
Argentine presidential elections. Designed 
to influence the Argentine population 
against Peron, it backfired both in that 
context and in connection with the other 
American republics to which it was ad- 
dressed. The publication of the Blue Book 
was regarded as a rather obvious attempt 
to intervene in the Argentine elections. 

When the new OAS Charter was 
adopted by the Ninth Conference in 1948, 
the American republics renewed their 
commitments to non-intervention—this 
time in even more sweeping terms: 

No State or group of States has the 
right to intervene, directly or indirectly, 
for any reason whatever, in the internal 
or external affairs of any other State. The 
foregoing principle prohibits not only 
armed force but also any other form of 
interference or attempted threat against 
the personality of the State or against its 
political, economic and cultural elements. 

No State may use or encourage the use 
of coercive measures of an economic or 


political character in order to force the 
sovereign will of another State and obtain 


from it advantages of any kind.’ 


This document went beyond previous pro- 
nouncements not only in specifically pro- 
hibiting multilateral, as well as unilateral, 
intervention, but also in specifying that the 
prohibited types of indirect intervention in- 


© New York Times, November 24 and 28, 1945. 

7 Arts. 15 and 16. See Novena Conferencia Inter- 
nacional Americana, Actas y documentos, 6 vols., Vol. 
6 (Bogota, Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores de 
Colombia, 1953), p. 21. The provisions of Art. 16 


cluded both political and economic meas- 
ures designed to coerce other states in their 
state policy. The one exception to the 
prohibition relates to measures “adopted 
for the maintenance of peace and security 
in accordance with existing treaties,” 
which referred to instances in which the 
Rio Treaty might properly be invoked. 

With the development of the “cold 
war,” the United States became seriously 
concerned about communist infiltration and 
subversion in Latin America and made a 
strong effort to mobilize the continent to 
combat activities of that kind. The series 
of resolutions and recommendations passed 
in 1948 and thereafter indicates the meas- 
ure of its success. 

The Ninth Conference in 1948, after 
pledging the governments to attempt to 
raise living standards within systems guar- 
anteeing “essential freedoms and rights of 
the individual,” condemned suppression of 
civil and political rights “and in particular 
the action of international communism or 
any other totalitarian doctrine.” The gov- 
ernments resolved: 

To adopt, within their respective ter- 
ritories and in accordance with their 
respective constitutional provisions, the 
measures necessary to eradicate and pre- 
vent activities directed, assisted or insti- 
gated by foreign governments, organiza- 
tions or individuals tending to overthrow 
their institutions by violence, to foment 
disorder in their domestic political life or 
to disturb, by means of pressure, subver- 
sive propaganda, threats or by any other 
means, the free and sovereign right of 
their peoples to govern themselves in ac- 
cordance with their democratic aspira- 
tions.” 


are repeated in Art. 8 of the Economic Agreement of 
Bogota. Ibid., Vol. 6, p. 142. 

8 Art. 19. Ibid., Vol. 6, p. 22. 

® Resolution XXXII (The Preservation and Defense 
of Democracy in America). Ibid., Vol. 6, p. 303-304. 
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Similarly, the Fourth Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers recommended in 1951 that the 
governments take individual action to con- 
trol the activities of international commu- 
nism within their borders and to prevent 
communist subversion, while guaranteeing 
human rights.” The Tenth Conference, 
early in 1954, at United States insistence," 
condemned “the activities of the interna- 
tional communist movement as constitut- 
ing intervention in American affairs”; ex- 
pressed the determination of the American 
republics “to take the necessary measures 
to protect their political independence 
against the intervention of international 
communism, acting in the interests of an 
alien despotism”; reiterated its faith in 


representative democracy; and declared: 


That the domination or control of the 
political institutions of any American 


state by the international communist 


movement, extending to this Hemisphere 
the political system of an extracontinental 
power, would constitute a threat to the 
sovereignty and political independence of 
the American States, endangering the 
peace of America, and would call for a 
Meeting of Consultation to consider the 
adoption of appropriate action in accord- 
ance with existing treaties.” 


It recommended that states take certain 
measures and exchange information in the 
interest of combatting international com- 
munism. With these provisions, multi- 


% Resolution VIII (Strengthening of Internal Secur- 
ity). See Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, Proceedings (Washington, D. C., 
Pan American Union, 1951), p. 244-246. 

11 "'One of the principal objectives of the U. S. dele- 
gation to the Tenth Inter-American Conference was 
to achieve maximum agreement among the American 
Republics upon a clear-cut and unmistakable policy 
against the intervention of international communism in 
the Western Hemisphere, recognizing the continuing 
threat which it poses to their peace and security and 
declaring their intention to take effective measures, in- 
dividually and collectively, to combat it."’ Tenth 
Inter-American Conference, Caracas, Venezuela, March 
1-28, 1954; Report of the Delegation of the United 
States of America with Related Documents (Washing- 


lateral action for combatting communism 
was contemplated for the first time. But 
in view of the fears expressed by other 
delegations that the United States draft 
resolution, if passed in its existing form, 
would constitute an excuse for multilateral 
intervention in the internal affairs of the 
Latin American states, the United States 
proposed the addition of the following 
paragraph—which in due course became 
a part of the final conference resolution: 


This declaration of foreign policy made 
by the American republics in relation to 
dangers originating outside this Hemi- 
sphere is designed to protect and not to 
impair the inalienable right of each 
American State freely to choose its own 
form of government and economic sys- 
tem and to live its own social and cul- 


tural life.” 


Throughout the discussion of these reso- 
lutions relating to totalitarianism, it was 
eminently clear that most of the Latin 
American delegations were wary of any- 
thing resembling intervention. It was 
also apparent that, insofar as communism 
represented a danger to the hemisphere 
(and opinions differed as to the extent of 
the danger), most of the delegations felt 
that intervention was not the way to meet 
it. In their estimation, a much better ap- 
proach was through increased respect for 
human rights and through cooperative ac- 
tion to raise living standards.” 


ton, D. C., Department of State Publication 5692, 
International Organization and Conference Series 11, 
American Republics 14, May 1955), p. 7. 

2 Resolution XCIII (Declaration of Solidarity for 
the Preservation of the Political Integrity of the Ameri- 
can States Against the Intervention of International 
Communism), Part I. IJbid., p. 156-157 

%3 Resolution XCIII, Part III. Ibid., p. 157. 

™See Tenth Inter-American Conference, Diario 
(Caracas, 1954), report of the rapporteur for Committee 
I, p. 1353-1369, and the reports of the United States 
and Mexican delegations to the conference. See also 
the Declaration of Caracas (Resolution XCV), in Tenth 
Inter-American Conference, Final Act (Washington, 
D. C., Pan American Union). 
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Latin America, then, has been strongly 
opposed to intervention, whether bilateral 
or multilateral. The right of the Ameri- 
can states to determine their own form of 
government, and their own economic and 
social policies, has been regarded as well- 
nigh sacred. It should be added that it is 
only insofar as communism may be re- 
garded as an outside threat to any Ameri- 
can state that most of the Latin Americans 
have shown any enthusiasm at all for ac- 
tion. There has been a distinct tendency 
to consider that the right of self-determi- 
nation ought to limit OAS action with 
respect to indigenous communist move- 
ments. The United States, in contrast, has 
been pressing for a general recognition 
that the installation of a communist regime 
in any American country represents by 
definition foreign intervention. There has 
not as yet been a complete meeting of 
minds on this matter. 


Il. 

The protection of human rights has been 
of interest to the Latin American nations 
throughout the period since the second 
world war. Indeed, the Uruguayan gov- 
ernment presented a draft resolution on 
the rights of man to the Mexico City 
Conference before that war had ended.” 
. . , 16 
Studies set in train by this conference” re- 
sulted in the signature, in March 1948, by 
the Ninth Conference, of an American 
Declaration of Rights and Duties of Man” 
some months before the UN’s Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights was 
adopted. While this matter was under 
consideration in the Ninth Conference, it 
was clear that some of the governments, 

15 Diario de la conferencia interamericana sobre prob- 
lemas de la guerra y de la paz, p. 90. 

% See Final Act of the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace (Washington, D. C., Pan 
American Union, 1945), Resolution XL. 


7 Resolution XXX. Novena Conferencia, 
Vol. 6, p. 297-302. 


op. ct., 


including those of Brazil and Uruguay, 
wanted human rights embodied in a treaty 
rather than in a declaration, and wanted 
machinery for enforcement provided as 
well. Others, including Mexico, favored 
the form of a declaration and opposed 
enforcement on the ground that it would 
imply intervention in the domestic affairs 
of the member governments.” While the 
proponents of the declaration won the day, 
a degree of enthusiasm for some form of 
enforcement led the conference to adopt a 
recommendation that the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee prepare statutes for 
an inter-American court of human rights 
for consideration of the Tenth Confer- 
ence.” 

In the ensuing months, the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights was 
adopted by the UN (December 1948), and 
the Consultative Assembly of the newly- 
created Council of Europe began its con- 
sideration of similar problems. In 1950, 
the European Convention on Human 
Rights—with its provisions for enforce- 
ment by a Commission and a Court—was 
signed. By 1954, the UN had been work- 
ing for several years with the enthusiastic 
cooperation of Latin American delegations 
on one or more conventions which would 
provide legal guarantees of respect for 
human rights. Probably all of this activity 
helped to stimulate Latin American inter- 
est in further action within OAS. 

By the time the Tenth Conference met 
in 1954, then, a number of American gov- 
ernments were interested in moving ahead, 
despite the fact that the Inter-American 
Council of Jurists had indicated in 1953 
that the establishment of a court was pre- 

18 Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, México 
en la 1X Conferencia Internacional Americana (Mexico, 
D.F., 1948), p. 138-145. See also William Sanders, 
“Organization of American States,"’ International Con- 
ciliation, June 1948 (No. 442), Pp. 411-412. 


1% Final Act, Resolution XXXI. Novena Conferencia, 
op. cit., Vol. 6, p. 302-303. 
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mature in the absence of a convention on 
human rights,” and regardless of the op- 
position of the new Eisenhower adminis- 
tration to the conclusion of treaties in this 
field. 

It is interesting that the topic, as it ap- 
peared on the agenda of the Tenth Con- 
ference, was stated as: “Human Rights: 
Measures for Promoting Human Rights 
without impairing National Sovereignty 
and the Principle of Non-Intervention.”™ 
The action of the Tenth Conference 
was in line with the restrictive phrasing 
of the topic. Resolution XXVII recom- 
mended action by the individual nations 
to bring national legislation progressively 
into accord with the principles embod- 
ied in the OAS and UN Declarations.” 
Action on the proposal to create a court 
of human rights was deferred by referring 
the matter to the OAS Council for study 
and further consideration at the Eleventh 
Conference.” The desire for a court ap- 
peared to be limited, in 1954, to at most a 
bare majority of the governments, not in- 
cluding the United States." __ 

The Fifth Meeting of Foreign Ministers, 
called in 1959 primarily to deal with ten- 
sions in the Caribbean, was very much 
aware of the connection between the safe- 
guarding of human rights and _ political 
stability. A substantial majority of the 
Foreign Ministers also felt that the time 
had come to attempt to conclude a con- 
vention on human rights. The Meeting 

‘Annual Report of the Secretary General for the 
Fiscal Year 1952-1953,'" Annals of the Organization of 
American States, 1954 (Vol. 6), p. 19. 

2 Tenth Inter-American Conference 
of the Delegation of the United States... 
P 2 Por other provisions relating to education on 
human rights and exchange of informatioa, see sbid., 
p- 102-103. 

23 Resolution XXIX of the Final Act, ibid., p. 104. 

*% The resolution, introduced by Uruguay and modi- 
fied by subcommittee 2 of Committee III, was formally 
adopted by 11 votes to 2, with 7 abstentions. Chile 
and the United States voted against the resolution; 


Peru, the Dominican Republic, Venezuela, Haiti, Ar- 
gentina, and Nicaragua abstained.—Mexico, Secretaria 


Report 
» Op. cit., 


therefore directed the Inter-American 
Council of Jurists to prepare a draft con- 
vention on human rights and a draft con- 
vention which would provide for the crea- 
tion of an inter-American court and any 
other organs which might be considered 
necessary for the protection of human 
rights. These documents were to be cir- 
culated and sent to the Eleventh Confer- 
ence for consideration. The Meeting also 
created an inter-American Commission on 
Human Rights of seven members which 
was to have “the specific functions that 
the Council assigns to it” and was to be 
“charged with furthering respect for” hu- 
man rights.” The United States delega- 
tion, while emphasizing that country’s re- 
spect for the principle of protection of 
human rights, stated in connection with 
the adoption of the resolution on human 
rights that the United States would not be 
able to sign a convention or participate in 
the proposed court because of its federal 
system of government.” This stand, of 
course, was consistent with that taken 
earlier with respect to the UN covenants 
on human rights. 

Since the Fifth Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers in 1959, the OAS Council has 
worked on statutes for the Commission 
and taken other action to bring it into 
existence; in addition, the Council of Jur- 
ists has prepared a draft convention cover- 
ing both the substance of the rights to be 
guaranteed and implementation by means 


de Relaciones Exteriores, México en la X Conferencia 
Internacional Americana (Mexico, D.F., 1958), p. 
365-366. 

% One of the Whereas’s of Resolution VIII stated: 
“It has been considered essential, as a fundamental 
corollary to this rule [namely, that liberty, justice, and 
peace are based on recognition of the inherent dignity 
and the equal and inalienable rights of the individual} 
that such rights be protected by a juridical system, so 
that men will not be driven to the extreme expedient 
of revolt against tyranny and oppression.’" Fifth Meet- 
ing of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
Final Act (Washington, D. C., Pan American Union, 
1960), p. 10. 

% Ibid., Resolution VIII (Human Rights). 

™ Ibid., p. 18-19. 
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of a Commission and a Court. The draft 
convention includes in a single document 
both the usual civil and political rights, on 
the one hand, and the economic and social 
rights about which there has been so much 
international disagreement, on the other. 
Procedurally, the draft convention reflects 
the European Convention arrangement in 
that the first effort to resolve disputed 
cases shall be by reference to a Commis- 
sion, and the Court is to be resorted to 
only if the Commission fails to resolve the 
situation. This draft is now before the 
governments and will be considered by the 
Eleventh Conference in March 1961. It 
may or may not be accepted. The Ken- 
nedy administration may, of course, re- 
verse the earlier United States position on 
a convention. Mexico and Argentina have 
indicated that they favor the principle of 
protection, but consider the drafting of the 
convention hasty.” Particularly in the case 
of Mexico, this reservation may obscure 
more fundamental objections. 


Ii. 

The Latin Americans have always be- 
lieved strongly in democracy in principle; 
they have traditionally viewed it as the 
ideal form of government. The difficulty 
has been in implementing this sentiment, 
as dictatorships have come and gone in 
many, if not all, of the other American 
republics. 

At the end of the second world war, or 
shortly thereafter, dictators were firmly en- 
trenched in a number of countries, among 
them Argentina, Venezuela, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, and Par- 
aguay. But a wave of feeling against dic- 
tatorship was sweeping the continent: 

% For text, see Eleventh Inter-American Conference, 
Protection of Human Rights, OEA/Ser.E/XI.1, Doc. 8, 
November 5, 1959 (Washington, D. C., Pan American 


Union, 1959). 
* Ibid., p. 36-37. 


Peron’s fall in 1955 was followed by the 
flight of Pérez Jiménez from Venezuela 
in January 1958, and the removal of Batis- 
ta from control of Cuba at the end of that 
year. A new era seemed to be arriving, 
and hope was widespread that the remain- 
ing dictators would shortly be overthrown. 
At the same time, the United States 
was subjected to considerable criticism— 
whether merited or not—on the ground 
that it had supported the dictators. The 
United States was also suspected in many 
quarters of exaggerating the threat of com- 
munism to hide a fundamental opposition 
to any movement in the direction of social 
justice. 

Official pronouncements in support of 
democracy have frequently been made 
within OAS. Article 5(d) of the OAS 
Charter affirms the principle that: “The 
solidarity of the American States and the 
high aims which are sought through it 
require the political organization of those 
States on the basis of the effective exercise 
of representative democracy.” Resolution 
XXXII of the Ninth Conference, on Pre- 
servation and Defense of Democracy in 
America, while directed primarily against 
communist and other totalitarian regimes, 
reiterates in general terms the American 
faith in democracy, while condemning the 
“methods of every system tending to sup- 
press political and civil rights and liberties, 
and in particular the action of international 
communism or any other totalitarian doc- 
trine.” A similar stand in support of dem- 
ocratic institutions was taken by the Tenth 
Conference.” 

The Fifth Meeting of Foreign Minis- 
ters (1959), in the Declaration of Santiago, 
went further in crossing “t’s” and dotting 

® Resolution XCIII (Declaration of Solidarity for the 
Preservation of the Political Integrity of the American 
States Against the Intervention of International Com- 


munism), and Resolution XCV (Declaration of 
Caracas). 
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“j’s” than any previous conference. It not 
only affirmed that anti-democratic regimes 
violate a basic principle of OAS and con- 
stitute a threat to the peace and solidarity 
of the hemisphere, but it also declared 
that: 

1. The principle of the rule of law 
should be assured by the separation of 
powers, and by the control of the legality 
of governmental acts by competent or- 
gans of the state. 

2. The governments of the American 
republics should be the result of free elec- 
tions. 

3. Perpetuation in power, or the exer- 
cise of power without a fixed term and 
with the manifest intent of perpetuation, 
is incompatible with the effective exercise 
of democracy. 

4. The governments of the American 
states should maintain a system of free- 
dom for the individual and of social jus- 
tice based on respect for fundamental 
human rights. 

5. The human rights incorporated into 
the legislation of the American states 
should be protected by effective judicial 
procedures. 

6. The systematic use of political pro- 
scription is contrary to American demo- 
cratic order. 

7. Freedom of the press, radio, and 
television, and, in general, freedom of 
information and expression, are essential 
conditions for the existence of a demo- 
cratic regime. 

8. The American states, in order to 
strengthen democratic institutions, should 


cooperate among themselves within the 
limits of their resources and the frame- 
work of their laws so as to strengthen 
and develop their economic structure, and 


*! Fifth Meeting of Consultation . .. , Final Act, 


p. 4-6. 


achieve just and humane living condi- 
tions for their peoples.” 


In addition to adopting this declaration, 
the Fifth Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
asked the OAS Council to draft a conven- 
tion “on the effective exercise of represent- 
ative democracy, and the establishment of 
the procedure and measures applicable 
thereto” for consideration by the Eleventh 
Conference.” 


IV. 

It is evident from the foregoing that 
Latin America is strongly non-interven- 
tionist by tradition and conviction, but in- 
creasingly interested in the protection of 
human rights and in the preservation of 
democratic institutions. The United States 
has accepted the principle of non-interven- 
tion in numerous inter-American agree- 
ments, approves the protection of human 
rights but has declined to participate in 
conventions concerning this matter, and is 
even more firmly committed in some ways 
to the defense of democracy than many 
of its southern neighbors. Is there any 
conflict to be found in these diverse atti- 
tudes? Js there a circle to be squared? 
Or is the principle of non-intervention per- 
fectly compatible with the desire to defend 
human rights and promote democracy in 
the western hemisphere? 

The answer to these questions depends, 
obviously, on how far one is prepared to 
go in defense of human rights and repre- 
sentative democracy, as well as on one’s 
definition of intervention. It is possible, 
of course, for the American republics to 
declare—as they have declared—that hu- 
man rights should be protected and the 
cause of democracy promoted. As long as 
these remain no more than pronounce- 
ments, and as long as no effort is made to 


® Resolution IX (Effective Exercise of Representative 
Democracy), tbid., p. 11-12. 
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secure compliance, there is no conflict be- 
tween the principle of non-intervention and 
the desire to protect human rights and pro- 
mote representative democracy. It is when 
an effort is made to enforce the norm that 
a conflict arises, for every effort at enforce- 
ment is, at least by past inter-American 
definition, a violation of the principle of 
non-intervention. 

The Latin Americans have not always 
recognized the existence of a conflict, or 
potential conflict, between the principle of 
non-intervention and the protection of 
human rights and democratic institutions. 
The OAS Charter of 1948 contains the 
statement that representative democracy is 
a basic principle of the system” at the same 
time that it indicates that every member 
state has the right to govern itself as it 
likes and to determine its own political, 
economic, and social policies," and pro- 
vides a more sweeping condemnation of 
intervention than ever before.” The 1954 
debate at the Tenth Conference on repre- 
sentative democracy, which centered on 
the communist question, indicated very 
strong opposition to anything which might 
be deemed to permit intervention or vio- 
late the sovereignty of member states: de- 
mocracy was to be defended, but without 
violating national sovereignty or independ- 
ence. The Uruguayan delegate, in fact, 
in referring to the draft Declaration of 
Caracas, considered that that document 
related democracy, non-intervention, and 
self-determination nicely to each other: 


Self-determination? Yes. 
Yes; but democratic organization 


Non-interven- 


tion? 


as well. Democratic organization and, 


33 Art. 5(d). 

* Arts. 9 and 13. 

% Arts. 15 and 16. 

% Author's translation, 
Diario, p. 1188. 

* Fifth Meeting of Consultation, Final Act, Resolu- 
tion III, p. 7. 

% Pan American Union, The Organization of Ameri- 


from Tenth Conference, 


within this concept, self-determination. 
Non-intervention, to defend the princi- 
ple of self-determination. Non-interven- 
tion to make possible the progress of 


democracy. These three fundamental 


principles of inter-American organiza- 
tion are indissolubly linked together.” 


The Fifth Meeting of Foreign Minis- 
ters (1959) likewise appeared to see no 
fundamental incompatibility between the 
principle of non-intervention and the pro- 
tection of human rights and the defense 
of democracy, although it did request the 
Inter-American Council of Jurists to study 
“the possible juridical relationship between 
respect for human rights and the effective 
exercise of representative democracy, and 
the right to set in motion the machinery 
of American international law in force.”” 
This task was handed over to the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee,” a major- 
ity of whose members recognized that 
there was a direct relation between respect 
for human rights and the effective exercise 
of representative democracy, considered the 
conclusion of a convention on human 
rights providing for implementation via a 
commission and a court appropriate, but 
denied that there was, at the present time, 
any legal basis in the OAS Charter or else- 
where for Organization action “in defense 
or for the restoration of democracy under 
that heading alone.” The majority con- 
sidered that the American republics had 
quite properly indicated in 1945 and there- 
after that intervention for this purpose was 
unacceptable.” 

But what happens when, despite the 
OAS prohibition of intervention, an Amer- 


can States, 1954-1959 (Washington, D. C., 1959), 


Pp. 47. 

® Eleventh Inter-American Conference, Study on the 
Juridical Relationship Between Respect for Human 
Rights and the Exercise of Democracy, OEA/Ser.- 
E/XI.1, Doc. 16 (Washington, D. C., Pan American 
Union, 1959), p. 8-9. 
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ican government covertly seeks to help 
overturn another? Or if it seems more 
than probable that an authoritarian Amer- 
ican government, whether or not encour- 
aged from outside the hemisphere, will 
use its best efforts to assist in the over- 
throw of other American regimes by sup- 
porting groups opposed to existing govern- 
ments?” The action of the Sixth and 
Seventh Meetings of Foreign Ministers in 
the Summer of 1960 gives some indication 
both of the nature of the problem and 
attitudes of the American republics in cases 
of this sort. 

The Sixth Meeting, it will be recalled, 
was convoked under the Rio Treaty on 
request of the Venezuelan government, 
which charged that the government of 
the Dominican Republic had aided and 
abetted efforts of certain Venezuelans to 
assassinate President Romulo Betancourt, 
and was hence guilty of aggression and of 
intervening in Venezuelan affairs. These 
charges had been substantiated by a com- 
mittee appointed by the OAS Council. 
The question before the Meeting was 
what action, if any, should be taken 
against the Dominican Republic. Apart 
from the formal charges, there was a gen- 
eral feeling that the Trujillo regime in the 
Dominican Republic was undemocratic 
and ought to cease to exist. On the other 
hand, there was the non-interventionist 
tradition, from which the Dominican gov- 
ernment might conceivably benefit. 

The delegations were not of one mind. 
The United States, which in the past has 
tended to view multilateral intervention 

® The comment of Sr. Justino Jiménez de Aréchaga, 
of Uruguay, in Committee I of the Tenth Conference, 
March 23, 1954, is interesting in the light of subse- 
quent events in Cuba: ‘““The day that nondemocratic, 
or anti-democratic, communities come to exist in the 
American sphere, I am sure that not one of them 
would be able loyally to subscribe to the principle of 


non-intervention, because all of them would want to 
expand; nor would any one of them be able loyally 


with a degree of favor, condemned the ac- 
tion of the Trujillo regime and suggested 
the formation of a commission to super- 
vise free elections. It favored economic 
sanctions only if the Dominican Republic 
should refuse to allow the commission to 
function.” Mexico, traditional: leader of 
the non-interventionists, accepted the Ven- 
ezuelan thesis that the Dominican Repub- 
lic had intervened in Venezuelan affairs, 
opposed the idea of a commission to super- 
vise elections, and strongly supported the 
sanctions which were finally imposed. The 
Meeting eventually decided to condemn 
the action of the Dominican Republic as 
aggression and intervention in the domes- 
tic affairs of Venezuela, to recommend that 
all OAS members break diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Dominican Republic, and 
to impose an arms embargo on the Domin- 
ican Republic and give further considera- 
tion to such other economic sanctions as 
might be proposed by the OAS Council. 
It also authorized the Council, by a two- 
thirds vote, to terminate these sanctions 
when the Dominican Republic should 
have ceased to endanger the peace and 
security of the continent. 

So far, so good. The Dominican Re- 
public was condemned for intervention 
and aggression, and punished accordingly. 
But did this action in effect also constitute 
multilateral intervention in the affairs of 
the Dominican Republic itself? The Latin 
Americans were persuaded that it did not. 
Yet the presumption would seem to be 
that the Dominican Republic must change 
its character before it is again to be re- 
to subscribe to the principle of self-determination, be- 
cause all of them would be imperialistic.’’ Tenth 
Conference, Diario, p. 1189, editor's translation. 

“1 See Secretary Herter’s Statement of August 18, 
““OAS Condemns Government of Dominican Republic,’’ 


Department of State Bulletin, September 5, 1960 (Vol. 
43), P. 355-356. 
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garded as a member in good standing of 
the inter-American family of nations.” 
The Seventh Meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters was also faced with this problem, 
although in a somewhat different form. 
Premier Castro’s policies, within eighteen 
months of his assumption of power, were 
deeply disturbing to some of the other 
American nations. The United States was 
concerned about Castro’s economic policy 
and the constantly increasing communist 
influence in the Cuban government. It 
was also gravely concerned, however, about 
the impact of these developments on the 
rest of Latin America and about the sig- 
nificance of these matters, and of Soviet 
support of Premier Castro (for instance, by 
threatening the use of hydrogen bombs 
against the United States), for “cold war” 
relationships in general. Many of the 


Latin Americans were sympathetic to Cas- 
tro’s nationalization policy, but were dis- 
turbed not only by his infringement of 


human rights (as was the United States), 
but also by what this might bode in terms 
of a threat to other American regimes. 
The Seventh Meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters, convoked at the initiative of Peru, 
was convened in Costa Rica on the heels 
of the Sixth. After indicating that it did 


#2 This is borne out by Secretary Herter’s statement on 
arriving back in Washington, August 29, 1960, after 
the Seventh Meeting of Foreign Ministers: ‘The col- 
lective measures against the Dominican Government, 
unanimously agreed upon, express the condemnation by 
the American Republics of the actions taken by the 
Dominican Republic against another American state and 
its president. These measures are intended to contrib- 
ute to the establishment there of a government which 
will be both representative and responsive to its obliga- 
tions within the inter-American system.’’ See ‘‘Ameri- 
can Foreign Ministers Condemn Sino-Soviet Interven- 
tion in American States,’’ Department of State Bulletin, 
September 12, 1960 (Vol. 43), p. 408. 

* In his statement of August 24 to the Foreign Min- 
isters, Secretary Herter observed: ‘‘The American Re- 
publics have adopted and sanctified the principle that 
the Western Hemisphere is not to be regarded as an 
area for military or political intervention by any power 
external to this hemisphere or for the establishment of 
colonies, protectorates, or other instrumentalities of such 
intervention. This collective principle is a main pillar 
of the Organization of American States. It has been 
given clear expression in the Rio Treaty. In earlier 


not propose to take seriously any action to 
which the Meeting might resort, the 
Cuban government repeated earlier allega- 
tions of United States military, political, 
and economic aggression. The United 
States government wanted Cuba indicted 
for facilitating extra-continental interven- 
tion in hemisphere affairs and for increas- 
ing tensions in the western hemisphere. 
Secretary Herter, in effect, wanted general 
recognition that subversion constitutes a 
new type of aggression, and that the tri- 
umph of communists in any American 
country should be regarded as an extra- 
continental aggression warranting multi- 
lateral inter-American action.” 

If there was a tinge of inter-American 
intervention in the action taken by the 
Sixth Meeting of Foreign Ministers against 
the Dominican Republic, it was missing in 
the resolution which was finally worked 
out after much discussion by the Seventh. 
This resolution, passed in the absence of 
both the Dominican Republic and Cuba, 
condemned extra-continental intervention 
in the affairs of the hemisphere and de- 
clared that acceptance of a threat of extra- 
continental intervention by an American 
state “jeopardizes American solidarity and 
security” for which it merits condemna- 
times the danger was simple. It was clearly recog- 
nizable. Intervention by an external power in the 
affairs of the Americas meant the use or threat of armed 
force on a national basis. 

“Since the rise of totalitarian states in the modern 
world, however, there has been added a new type of 
danger. . This is the danger of the exercise of 
power by agencies owing allegiance to a foreign, non- 
American power and expressed through indigenous per- 
sonnel using indigenous language, but nonetheless agen- 
cies controlled from without. . . . It now presents itself 
under the guise of communism. 

“We should, therefore, examine briefly whether or 
not the institution in the Western Hemisphere of a 
Communist regime in any one of the American Re- 
publics constitutes in effect foreign intervention. I 
believe the history of the last 43 years gives only one 
answer. This is that a Communist government is in 


effect the agency of a foreign power. It owes its 
primary allegiance not to the people of the country 


in which it operates but to a foreign power or powers.”’ 
See ‘‘American Foreign Ministers Condemn ... ,"’ 


op. cit., p. 396. 
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tion. It “rejected” Russian and Chinese 
efforts “to make use of the political, eco- 
nomic or social situation of any American 
state, inasmuch as that attempt is capable 
of destroying hemisphere unity and jeop- 
ardizing the peace and security of the 
hemisphere.” It reaffirmed the principle of 
non-intervention—in terms directed by 
implication at Cuba but sufficiently broad 
to apply to any effort to intervene in the 
affairs of another American state." It re- 
affirmed support of representative democ- 
racy in terms of the Declaration of San- 
tiago and stated that totalitarianism was 
incompatible with the inter-American sys- 
tem. It proclaimed that all members of 
OAS are subject to the Organization and 
its Charter. It declared that all inter- 
American disputes should be settled with- 
in the inter-American system. And it 
reaffirmed its faith in the regional organi- 
zation. There was at no time any indica- 
tion of a desire to take action beyond this 
point in the interest of either human rights 
or representative democracy. Given the 
combination of the non-interventionist tra- 
dition and the sympathy of considerable 
segments of the populations of many of 
the Latin American countries for Premier 
Castro and his program, perhaps the Meet- 
ing could in fact go no further. In any 
case, the United States declared its satis- 
faction with the result because Castro had 
been condemned by implication.” The 
Latin American governments appeared 
satisfied because Cuba was not named, and 

“ ‘Reaffirms the principle of nonintervention by any 
American state in the internal or external affairs of the 
other American states, and reiterates that each state 
has the right to develop its cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic life freely and naturally, respecting the rights 
of the individual and the principles of universal moral- 
ity, and as a consequence, no American state may inter- 
vene for the purpose of imposing upon another Ameri- 
can state its ideologies or political, economic, or social 


principles.’’ Ibid., p. 407. 
See Herter’s two statements of August 29. Ibid., 


p. 408. 


because intervention was condemned and 
OAS reaffirmed. 


V. 

Yet the problem remains. The Eleventh 
Conference, as indicated above, is going 
to have to decide what to do about the 
Draft Convention on Human Rights. It 
will presumably also take up a Draft Con- 
vention on the Effective Exercise of Repre- 
sentative Democracy, prepared by a special 
committee of the OAS Council in com- 
pliance with Resolution IX of the Fifth 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers.” 

The Draft Convention on Human 
Rights envisages implementation of the 
civil and political rights which it outlines 
by appeal to an international commission, 
the first duty of which is to investigate 
the charges and seek to bring about a 
“friendly settlement.”” In the absence of 


such a settlement within a specified period, 


the commission is empowered to draft a 
report indicating whether or not a viola- 
tion of obligation has occurred. If the state 
complained against has not rectified any 
indicated violation within a further speci- 
fied period of time, the report may be 
published.” Where the commission has 
not been able to achieve the friendly settle- 
ment referred to above, the Convention 
provides for resort to a court whose deci- 
sion would be binding in regard to the 
cases submitted to it. The court would be 
authorized to require adequate compensa- 
tion to persons injured by a violation of 
the obligations assumed under the Con- 
% Report of the Special Committee to Study Resolu- 
tions IX and X of the Fifth Meeting of Consultation 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, submitted to the Coun- 
cil of the Organization of American States at the 
meeting held on December 15, 1959, C-1-447, Rev. 2 
(Washington, D. C., Pan American Union, 1959). 
* Eleventh Inter-American Conference, Protection of 
Human Rights, op. cit., Art. 52. Art. 49 envisages 
a right of individual petition which parties may accept 
or reject in depositing their ratifications of the Conven- 


tion. 
* Arts. $5-57. 
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vention.” While the Draft Convention on 
Human Rights does not provide for sanc- 
tions except in the form of publicity, it 
does represent an effort to limit the free- 
dom of action of OAS members in respect 
to the civil and political rights covered by 
the Convention by establishing interna- 
tional bodies capable of pronouncing on 
alleged violations. 

The Draft Convention on the Effective 
Exercise of Representative Democracy, 
dated December 15, 1959, is a working 
document which does not commit anyone 
to anything. In its present form, however, 
the Draft goes further in the direction of 
enforcement than does the Draft Conven- 
tion on Human Rights. After establishing 
the principle that “the solidarity of the 
American republics and harmony among 
them, and their political and social prog- 
ress as well, can be attained only insofar 
as the effective exercise of representative 
democracy and respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms are a reality 
within every one of them,” the Draft 
Convention on the Effective Exercise of 
Representative Democracy outlines the re- 
quirements of democracy in terms reminis- 
cent of the Declaration of Santiago. The 
Draft Convention then provides that, if a 
democratic government is overthrown by 
force, the new regime is not to be recog- 
nized by the other American governments 
and is to be denied the right of representa- 
tion in the OAS Council.” Illegal dissolu- 
tion of a national parliament by the execu- 
tive is to result, at the request of any 
American government, in convocation of a 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers.” Other vio- 


# See Arts. 65-81. 

% Report of the Special Committee to Study Resolu- 
tions 1X and X, op. cit., Art. 1. 

51 Art. IX. 

3 Art. X. 

53 Arts. XI—XIII. The Council is to make its deci- 
sions by a two-thirds vote of the parties to the Conven- 
tion. 


lations of the requirements of representa- 
tive democracy, as laid down in the treaty, 
may give rise to investigation and report 
by a special committee of the OAS Coun- 
cil. The Council is authorized to bring 
the report to the attention of the govern- 
ment charged with the violation, and, if 
the latter fails to reply within three 
months, the Council may publish the re- 
port.” If there is still no satisfactory reply 
within three months of the Council’s deci- 
sion to publish the report, the Council is 
empowered to debate the issue in public 
session. A Meeting of the Foreign Minis- 
ters of the states which have ratified the 
Convention may be convoked “if the ex- 
amination of the reported violation should 
show that the solidarity and the peaceful 
relationships of the American states are 
encouraged thereby.”* By a two-thirds 
vote of the parties to the Convention, the 
Foreign Ministers may exhort the state 
guilty of violating its obligations to cease 
and desist; recommend that the American 
governments withdraw their chiefs of 
diplomatic mission from the offending 
state; or break off diplomatic relations 
with that state entirely.” Here, then, is an 
effort to go further than OAS has ever 
gone in the direction of multilateral action 
in support of democracy, although the pro- 
posals stop short of the use of either eco- 
nomic or military sanctions to bring non- 
democratic governments into line with the 
democratic principles so frequently pro- 
fessed. 

The record to date on non-intervention, 
human rights, and representative democ- 
racy suggests that the real issue is one of 

% Arts, XVII and XVIII. Art. XIX provides for the 


use of the OAS Council as provisional organ of consul- 
tation. 


55 Arts. XX-XXIII. 
progressive. 


These sanctions are meant to be 
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attitude rather than one of law. The in- 
corporation of the non-intervention prin- 
ciple in such a multiplicity of inter-Ameri- 
can instruments is an indication of the 
view of most of the Latin American coun- 
tries, grounded in unhappy earlier experi- 
ence in many cases, that intervention— 
whether unilateral or multilateral—is bad. 
And although the American republics 
have felt so strongly about this as to de- 
cline to permit OAS action in support of 
human rights and representative democ- 
racy in the past, it remains true, obviously, 
that by new international agreements the 
American states could open up the field to 
OAS action as widely as they chose. As 
both Uruguay and Colombia argued at the 
Tenth Conference in 1954, action of OAS 
organs applying accepted rules of interna- 
tional law cannot properly be regarded as 
intervention.” 

The important question, then, is “How 
far are the American republics prepared to 
go in defense of human rights and repre- 
sentative democracy?” ‘There would seem 
to be a real possibility, though no assur- 
ance, that many of them are now prepared 
to go as far as a draft Convention on 
Human Rights. Conventions of this kind 
have acquired a respectability which gives 
added impetus to the forces desiring ac- 
tion, even though the United States and 
some other OAS members may decline to 
participate in the venture. 

More important, and a good deal more 
doubtful, is whether the members of OAS 
are prepared to go as far as the Draft Con- 
vention on the Effective Exercise of Rep- 
resentative Democracy would take them. 
This Draft Convention provides that it 
shall enter into force only on ratification 
of twothirds of OAS members.” Cer- 
tainly the Convention would be of doubt- 
ful utility unless at least this number 


% Tenth Conference, Diarto, p. 1360. 


should accept it. But whether so many 
governments are ready to take this step 
is far from certain. 

Multilateral action in defense of democ- 
racy would seem to be the logical course 
for OAS to follow, although it can be 
argued that, given the low levels of po- 
litical development, coupled with illiteracy 
and submarginal living standards in some 
of the American republics, any rigid policy 
of multilateral intervention would be 
doomed to failure. Yet if past experience 
is any guide, the prospect for multilateral 
action is poor except in cases where an 
overt act has been committed which can 
be traced to the door of another American 
republic, and where the collective defense 
provisions of the Rio Treaty therefore un- 
questionably apply. There has been little 
indication to date that, where acts detri- 
mental to democracy cannot be attributed 
to another country, most of the Latin 
Americans would be prepared to have 
OAS take measures to see that those who 
would destroy democracy should be de- 
prived of the opportunity to do so. There 
has been even less indication that the 
American republics would be prepared to 
have OAS take action to bring about an 
orderly transition from the non-totalitar- 
ian dictatorships to which Latin America 
has been peculiarly subject to something 
more closely resembling democracy. In- 
deed the majority of the Juridical Commit- 
tee, in commenting on the relationship 
between respect for human rights and 
representative democracy in 1959, rejected 
multilateral intervention in defense of 
democracy in no uncertain terms: 

What agency or machinery of the Or- 
ganization . . . could set itself up as the 
judge of the democratic nature of this or 
that government? Who could say... 
where democracy ends and autocracy be- 


Art. XXV. 
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gins? And in the event that such a 
judgment could be made, from whence 
or how could the power be derived from 
the Charter to sanction in any way, not 
to say to exclude from the Organization, 
the state that does not, in all its actions, 
accord with such a lofty, such a sublime 
paradigm as democracy in all its purity? 
The ancient tribunals of the faith would 
be an example of continence beside this 
tribunal of grace, this tribunal that would 
fulminate excommunications and anathe- 
mas against a state that was not in a state 
of democratic grace. And by this path, 
our Organization would gradually be 
transformed into what could well be 
called the Holy Alliance of the democra- 
cies, no less censurable for the intemper- 
ance of its zeal, despite the higher value 
of its ideals, than the old Holy Alliance 
of the autocracies.” 


Or is there a possibility that Latin Amer- 


ican sentiment may be somewhat less sol- 
idly opposed to multilateral action than the 


foregoing suggests? The Draft Conven- 
tion on the Effective Exercise of Repre- 
sentative Democracy, although exceedingly 
moderate in its recommendations, is one 
indication that the wind may be changing. 
Several Latin American governments have 
in the past espoused multilateral action in 
defense of democracy, and these attitudes 
may well be sustained at the Eleventh 
Conference. Increasing concern over de- 
velopments in the Caribbean may also lead 
the Eleventh Conference to go further in 
an attempt to protect democracy than it 
might otherwise contemplate. Secretary 
Herter, at the Seventh Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers, quoted from a telegram which 
President Betancourt of Venezuela had 
sent to each of the Foreign Ministers: 


58 Eleventh Inter-American Conference, Study on the 
Juridical Relationship, op. cit., p. 6-7. 


In the view of Venezuela the oppor- 
tunity ought to be seized in the next 
Inter-American Conference in Quito to 
draw up a declaration or specific treaty 
in which there will be defined and speci- 
fied that governments will not be allowed 
to form part of the juridical regional 
community unless they have been elected 
by the vote of the people and be of irre- 
proachable political character. At the 
same time it should be stipulated that 
those governments must respect the fun- 
damental rights of the individual in his 
quality as a man and as a citizen, guar- 
anteeing freedom of the press and of in- 
formation and recognizing the right of 
minorities to organize themselves into 
political parties and to function freely. 
Likewise, they should recognize the ef- 
fective exercise of democratic unionism, 
because without that, workers’ move- 
ments acquire a negative, typically totali- 
tarian character.” 


Thus, while it would be unsafe to predict 
that the Eleventh Conference will take 
firm action in defense of democracy, it is 
entirely possible that it may take at least 
a tentative step or two in that direction. 
Are there, indeed, acceptable alternatives 
to multilateral action? One possibility, of 
course, is to continue to pursue a complete- 
ly non-interventionist course, and to take 
no action whatever in defense of either 
human rights or representative democracy. 
Can such a policy succeed? Conceivably 
events might move so slowly that verbal 
condemnation of violations would suffice 
to educate both rulers and ruled to a point 
at which respect for democratic institu- 
tions could become firmly rooted in Amer- 
ican life. Given the unrest in some of 
Cuba’s neighbors, in which revolution can 


5° **American Foreign Ministers Condemn . . . 
op. cit., Pp. 402. 
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either be easily sparked’from abroad or 
ignite through spontaneous combustion, 
there is serious doubt that time is going 
to permit a happy outcome of such an 
evolution. 

Unilateral action on the part of OAS 
members is certainly not an acceptable sub- 
stitute for a multilateral approach. Except 
in cases of armed attack, where the Rio 
Treaty calls for individual action as well 
as consultation, unilateral intervention 
would clearly represent a violation of inter- 
American engagements. Far from being 
willing to condone action of this kind, 
except perhaps when a democratic govern- 
ment felt itself threatened with an over- 
turn instigated from outside the country, 
and when such a government might ap- 
peal to another American state for assist- 
ance (a situation which hardly falls in the 
category of unilateral intervention), action 
by a single member of OAS is likely to be 
generally condemned. If the United States 
were the member in question, the situation 
would be even more hazardous. The 
Monroe Doctrine, which was theoretically 
“continentalized” in the 1930’s and there- 
after, still has a sufficiently unpopular con- 
notation to make United States action 
under a “revived” Monroe Doctrine partic- 
ularly obnoxious. This would certainly be 
the case if the United States should inter- 
vene to overthrow an existing American 
government. It would probably be the 
case even if United States action were de- 
signed to maintain in power a democratic 
government threatened by a nondemo- 
cratic domestic opposition. If unilateral 
United States action were taken to help 
maintain a nondemocratic government in 
power, not only would the objective of 
preserving human rights and representa- 
tive democracy be violated, but opposition 
on the part of other American nations 
would seriously undermine the cooperation 


which has been built up so laboriously 
over the past thirty years. In the process, 
a security problem of a magnitude hitherto 
unknown might well be created for the 
United States in the western hemisphere. 

If action in defense of human rights and 
democratic institutions is called for at all 
(and it is difficult to argue that it is not 
called for), the multilateral approach un- 
doubtedly offers fewer disadvantages than 
any other. In the event that the Eleventh 
Conference should continue to maintain 
the previous attitude of OAS members on 
this matter of non-interventioh, at least as 
regards defense of democracy, and should 
continue to decline to authorize multi- 
lateral action for that purpose, is there 
any other approach which might construc- 
tively be followed? 

Since the Draft Convention on Human 
Rights appears not to be tarred with the 
interventionist brush in the minds of many 
Latin Americans, it would seem possible 
to hope for the adoption of this or a simi- 
lar convention. This might or might not 
have the effect which the Juridical Com- 
mittee considered probable, when it stated, 
in the same report in which it condemned 
intervention in support of representative 
democracy: 

we venture to maintain that the 
most appropriate way to consolidate de- 
mocracy in America is the one indicated 
by the Fifth Meeting of Consultation of 

Ministers of Foreign Affairs . . . ; name- 

ly, the preparation of a convention on 

human rights and the creation of the 

Inter-American Court and Commission 

to deal with them. If this wise line of 
thought . . . is affirmed at Quito, as the 
Committee earnestly hopes and is work- 
ing for, it would be the beginning of a 
new era in which the OAS would gain 
strength as an association of genuinely 
democratic nations, which is to say, an 
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association of free peoples, rather than of 


States or governments.” 


Stull, adoption of a convention on human 
rights would be an entering wedge which 
might permit a subsequent extension 
of Organization activity, particularly if 
the politically-suspect word “intervention” 
could be avoided. 

Adoption of a convention on human 
rights might be coupled with a line of 
economic action of the sort on which the 
United States embarked somewhat belat- 
edly after Vice-President Richard Nixon’s 
unfortunate experiences in Latin America 


in 1958. This would involve wholehearted 
and maximum cooperation in such pro- 
grams as Operation Pan America, with 
the thought of assisting the Latin Ameri- 
can countries to raise living standards and 
educational levels ta the point where 
populations might have a better chance to 
protect their own rights—including the 
right to shape and participate in demo- 
cratic institutions—than they now have. 
The injection of a new hope for a better 
future might well detract from the appeal 
of totalitarian panaceas, and thereby lay a 
firmer foundation in public opinion for a 
truly democratic way of life. 


® Eleventh Inter-American Conference, Study on the Juridical Relationship, op. cit., p. 4. 





THE UNDERDEVELOPED NATIONS AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Jorce CasTANEDA 


One of the responsibilities of the UN 
General Assembly is to encourage the pro- 
gressive development and codification of 
international law. One method it may 
use in discharging this responsibility is 
the convening of conferences to draft inter- 
national conventions for submission to 
governments. The International Law 
Commission, a subsidiary organ of the 
Assembly, draws up draft treaties which 
may be utilized as working documents at 
such conferences. This method does not 


differ fundamentally from the normal pro- 
cedures of creating international law, since, 


in substance, it involves the drafting and 
signing of treaties. However, the General 
Assembly has, at least potentially, other 
means (the study of which is the subject 
of this article), which have not been fully 
utilized and the use of which would per- 
haps permit a liberalization of the creative 
process of developing and codifying inter- 
national law. Here we shall examine, in 
general terms, only one of these, 1.e., the 
possibilities and limitations of purely dec- 
larative codes of customary rules adopted 
by the General Assembly as means of 
discharging that organ’s responsibilities. 
Before taking up this specific question, 
it is advisable to examine some of the 
underlying political assumptions that form 
the foundation of this approach. It is neces- 
sary to ascertain, first of all, the reason for 
the relatively restrictive and conservative 
method of creating international law pre- 


Jorce CasraNepa is a former Legal Counsellor of 
the Mexican Foreign Service and is currently the 
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vailing at present, to know what countries 
or groups of countries it favors, and, final- 
ly, to determine what nations would have 
an interest in modifying it and for what 
reason. 

Likewise, before dealing with this spe- 
cific topic a further admonition must be 
made. It is difficult to examine certain 
general problems, such as the process by 
which international law is created, with- 
out taking into consideration the interests 
of particular countries or groups of coun- 
tries. The interpretation accepted in this 
study of the scope of certain functions and 
powers of the Assembly and of the legal 
validity of certain of its resolutions, as well 
as the opinions advanced on future devel- 
opments, will inevitably be influenced by 
what is judged to be the permanent inter- 
ests of the small non-European countries, 
especially those which have joined the 
world community of nations relatively late. 


I. 

It is only natural that the participation 
of the smaller and less developed states in 
international affairs should be less active 
than that of the great powers. Accord- 
ingly, their contribution to the forma- 
tion of general practice and, hence, of 
customary rules of law, is considerably 
more limited. During the very period of 
the most vigorous development of inter- 
national law, their contribution was small 
and in most instances insignificant. 


Alternate Representative of Mexico to the United 
Nations. 
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The immense majority of new states did 
not participate in the process of formation 
and development of the numerous juridical 
institutions and rules of law that were 
consolidated and systematized during the 
nineteenth century. First of all, more than 
half of the presently existing states had 
not yet become independent. But even the 
small countries existing at that time did 
not participate very actively in this process. 
The political mechanics of the nineteenth 
century and the concomitant method of 
creating international law, based on the 
order resulting from the Congress of 
Vienna, on the doctrine of the balance of 
power, and on the recognized supremacy 
of the states that formed the Concert of 
Europe, naturally resulted in according a 
comparatively minor role to the smaller 
states. Under the most favorable circum- 
stances, when the interests of the great 
powers failed to coincide fully, as hap- 
pened in the case of the law of the sea 
(although in this case the rules had been 
in formation since the seventeenth cen- 
tury), the principles that were gradually 
consolidated, while they did not run di- 
rectly counter to the aspirations of the 
small countries, did not fully reflect their 
future needs. 

In other fields the situation as outlined 
was even more evident. In all that vast 
body of law having to do with the respon- 
sibility of states, the rules now in force, 
molded by a practice repeated a thousand- 
fold throughout the last century and a 
half,” were not only created independently 
of the interested small states, but even 
against their desires and interests. These 
norms reflect the relations that were estab- 
lished during the nineteenth century and 

1 Certainly, some of the institutions connected with 
the responsibility of states are of very ancient origin. 
The status of foreigners was an important topic in 


classic antiquity, and interesting doctrinal antecedents 
of this question are to be found in the Middle Ages. 


the beginnings of this century between 
two groups of states: on the one hand, 
the investor countries, generally industrial- 
ized and militarily strong, and, on the 
other, the underdeveloped and weaker 
countries that import capital. A review 
of the voluminous mass of cases in this 
field reveals that an extremely high per- 
centage of international controversies has 
had as protagonists an industrial country 
pitted against a small power, generally 
non-European and relatively new. Many 
of the rules that, in the opinion of numer- 
ous European authors, are still in force, 
such as the one enabling foreigners to 
claim greater rights than nationals, reflect 
the unequal situation existing between 
these two groups of countries. Some of 
these rules appear to have been conceived 
and formulated specifically to fit the inter- 
ests of the great powers. As Dr. Luis 
Padilla Nervo, Mexican member of the 
International Law Commission, stated 
when this topic was discussed by that 
Commission, it would appear that one of 
the basic tenets of international law, par 
in parem non habet imperium, did not 
preside over the birth and development of 
the rules on the responsibility of states.” 
The inequality of states in respect to power 
was translated in practice into inequality 
of rights. The doctrine of responsibility 
of states was merely the legal garb that 
served to cloak and protect the imperial- 
istic interests of the international oligarchy 
during the nineteenth century and the first 
part of the twentieth. 

The trend described does not, of course, 
manifest itself throughout the entire field 
of international law. But the instances 
that reflect such an unequal state of affairs 
But the rules of international law that govern today 


the responsibility of states are of much more recent 


formulation. 
2 Yearbook of the International Law Commission, 


1957 (Vol. 1), p. 165. 
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are numerous and important. It is not, 
therefore, strange that those states that 
were not co-authors, so to speak, but rather 
the passive objects, of certain rules of in- 
ternational law, often give the impression 
that they rebel against their application. 
At times the rebelliousness is direct, as in 
the case of populations that aspire to full 
international personality and have had to 
resort to violence in order, for example, 
to liquidate an ancient protectorate, a situa- 
tion sanctioned by international law but 
reflecting political, economic, and social 
conditions which are no longer operative. 
On other occasions, the resistance may as- 
sume indirect forms, as when numerous 
new states oppose the establishment of 
compulsory arbitration or are unwilling to 
accept the obligatory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice. It would 
not be an exaggeration to affirm that there 
is, among the relatively new countries gen- 


erally, less acceptance of the provisions of 
classic international law than among the 
older states. 


Il. 


A few examples, drawn from recent 
experience, will illustrate and help clarify 
this trend. 

The General Assembly has studied, on 
two occasions, a draft treaty on arbitral 
procedure drawn up by the International 
Law Commission and based on a project 
by the eminent French jurist, Georges 
Scelle.’ The draft treaty contained a series 
of ingenious and restrictive provisions de- 
signed to eliminate the possibility that the 
parties might frustrate, during the course 
of procedure, the initially-assumed obliga- 
tion to arbitrate the controversy. This 
procedure, because of its automatic nature, 


UN General Assembly Official Records (8th ses- 
sion), Supplement No. 9. 


was perhaps more similar to the judicial 
process than to classic arbitration. The 
majority of Member States opposed the 
draft in the Assembly and, in view of this, 
it was sent back to the International Law 
Commission, where it was changed from 
a draft treaty into a draft code. In this 
form, if it had been adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, it would not have required 
submission to Member Governments for 
ratification. 

In his revised report submitted to the 
International Law Commission,’ Professor 
Scelle, displeased by the unenthusiastic re- 
sponse to his project on the part of the 
great majority of states, adopted a very 
revealing posture. He maintained that 
there existed a clearly defined difference of 
attitude between two types of nations: on 
the one hand, the states known for their 
ancient democratic tradition and for their 
constant concern with legality, such as 
Great Britain, the United States, Canada, 
the Netherlands, Greece, Denmark, Swe- 
den, and perhaps one or another “civil- 
ized” Latin American country, such as 
Uruguay, had shown themselves to be 
firm advocates of adopting the spirit and 
the letter of his draft, although with cer- 
tain minor reservations; on the other hand, 
there were those who opposed the draft, a 
group which included certain states that 
had recently acquired their sovereignty 
and other states profoundly imbued with 
the dogma of state sovereignty, especially 
those of the Soviet bloc, as well as certain 
states in the American hemisphere. 

The effect produced by Professor Scelle’s 
attempted classification of countries is not 
difficult to imagine. But leaving aside this 
incidental point, we might well ask this 
question: why have the smaller and newer 
countries not shown themselves to be de- 


* Document A/CN.4/109, par. 8; Yearbook of the 
International Law Commission, 1957 (Vol. 2), p. 2. 
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termined advocates of compulsory arbitra- 
tion? 

At first glance, this fact is surprising. 
Law is almost by definition the defense 
of weaker countries. It is precisely because 
they cannot rely on force for their own 
protection that small countries should find 
it to their interest that a universal norma- 
tive order be precisely formulated and 
obligatorily applied. In the event of con- 
troversy with a great power, recourse to 
compulsory arbitration should constitute 
the ideal solution for the weak country, 
since it restrains the use of force and im- 
plies the application of such a normative 
order. 

Nevertheless, it is unquestionably true 
that a considerable majority of small coun- 
tries, and especially of new countries, has 
clearly opposed compulsory arbitration and 
the adoption of a strict arbitral procedure, 
as well as the obligatory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice.” 

This paradoxical phenomenon is due to 
the fact that, in the last analysis, willing- 
ness to arbitrate controversies signifies a 
willingness to submit to the application of 
the international rules that govern the sub- 
ject matter of the dispute at any given 
time: it implies acceptance of the applica- 
ble substantive law. If, therefore, the ma- 
jority of new countries is unwilling to 
assume the prior general obligation to ar- 
bitrate controversies, especially without 
knowing in each case what rules will be 
applicable, it would seem valid to conclude 
that the reason for their refusal lies in the 
fact that such countries are not willing to 
accept the application, in general, of a 
great many provisions of present inter- 
national law. In other words, they do not 
accept compulsory submission to rules in 


5In an international community that includes more 
than a hundred members, among which the small states 
and those to whom independence came relatively late 
predominate, only slightly more than twenty of those 


the formulation of which their needs and 
interests were not taken into account, but 
rather, on the contrary, were created ‘by 
the practice and in response to the needs 
of their probable adversaries. 

The corollary is obvious: the solution 
consists not so much in reproaching the 
new countries for their disinclination to 
accept judicial settlement as in facilitating 
their access to the creative processes of 
international law. Insofar as new inter- 
national norms are drawn up which are 
not merely juridical in the sense of reflect- 
ing a general practice, but are also norms 
that take into account the aspirations of 
new states, the latter will feel increasingly 
more willing to submit themselves volun- 
tarily to their application. 

The preceding case illustrates the indi- 
rect rebellion by the new and small coun- 
tries against the application of existing 
international law. We now turn to another 
case which is also revealing, although it is 
of quite a different nature. 

There exists a long-standing controversy 
between Great Britain and Guatemala over 
the territory of Belize. The protagonists 
are an old and powerful state and a small 
and relatively new country, and the dis- 
pute concerns events that took place in the 
last century and are governed by provi- 
sions of international law then in effect 
and probably still valid today. There is 
no need to refer to the subject matter of 
the controversy; it suffices for our specific 
purpose here to point out the methods pro- 
posed for its solution. 

Great Britain proposes that the matter 
be submitted to the International Court 
of Justice so that the Court may resolve 
the controversy according to international 
law. Guatemala rejects the offer but, in 


that were not historical contributors to the early forma- 
tion of international law have accepted the obligatory 
jurisdiction of the Court (Yearbook of the International 
Court of Justice, 1957-1958, p. 188-209). 
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turn, proposes that the matter be submitted 
to the same Court, not for decision on the 
basis of international law, but ex aequo et 
bono. This example could not be more 
eloquent. 

Another very significant case that is, to 
a certain extent, analogous with the pre- 
ceding one is that of the English fisheries 
off the coast of Iceland. In 1948, Iceland 
put into effect a system of straight base 
lines around the island from which, 
thenceforth, the breadth of its territorial 
waters was to be measured. The effect 
was to enlarge the zone over which Ice- 
land exercises jurisdiction with regard to 
fishing off its coasts. Moreover, on Sep- 
tember 1, 1958, Iceland extended its exclu- 
sive fisheries jurisdiction out to a distance 
of twelve miles from the base lines men- 
tioned above. Great Britain, not recogniz- 


ing Iceland’s right unilaterally to adopt — 


these measures, protests, and proposes that 
the entire controversy be submitted to the 
decision of the International Court of Jus- 
tice. Iceland; for its part, does not accept 
recourse to the Court in order to resolve 
the controversy in accordance with the law 
presently in force, and, in its turn, is reso- 
lutely striving in international conferences 
to achieve the recognition of a new general 
legal rule that would vindicate its stand 
in the dispute with England. 

The juridical frame of the controversy is 
as follows: although it could be main- 
tained, and in our opinion rightly so, that 
contemporary international law does not 
prohibit states from extending their exclu- 

©The generalized rebelliousness of the new states 
against the regime of territorial waters has had a deci- 
sive impact on attempts to codify it. At the Second 
Conference of the United Nations on the Law of the 
Sea, held in 1960 in Geneva, the great maritime powers 
were compelled to propose—or, in some cases, at least 
to tolerate—recognition of a six-mile territorial limit 
and a zone of six additional miles of exclusive fishing 
rights. By virtue of this stand against the established 
order, the traditional rule of international law, that is, 


the three-mile rule, that reflected the interests of the 
great maritime and fishing powers, virtually ended its 


sive jurisdiction over fishing rights—and 
even their territorial waters—to a distance 
of twelve miles, it is highly probable that 
the Court would decide that traditional 
international law does not oblige other 
countries to recognize a unilateral delimi- 
tation of more than three miles. This 
would mean, to all practical purposes, a 
defeat for Iceland. 

This example, therefore, closely follows 
the theoretical pattern outlined above: in 
an international controversy between an 
old great power and a small new state, the 
former bases its position on an interna- 
tional norm in force for some time past 
(in this case one that was created largely 
by the practice of that same state, ic., 
Great Britain), a norm which was con- 
solidated without the participation of and 
against the interests of the latter. As soon 
as a suitable opportunity arose; the small 
new state rebelled against the application 
of that rule. In this case, the rebellion 
assumed a twofold expression: 1) refusal 
to submit the affair to the Court in order 
to avoid application of the existing law 
unfavorable to its cause; and 2) joint po- 
litical action in international conferences 
with other states in a similar position, with 
a view to modifying the rule in force.” 

In other cases the rebellion of the new 
countries has taken the form of proposals 
for the radical modification of rules previ- 
ously in effect, on the occasions when a 
suitable opportunity exists to do so in the 
course of drafting treaties. The following 
example is illustrative: 
existence as a compulsory legal norm. At the Geneva 
meeting there was not a single state that failed to vote 
in favor of a breadth greater than three miles. Even 
Iceland would have been satisfied had it not been for 
a clause recognizing historic fishing rights in the outer 
six-mile fishing zone for another ten years. While this 
aspect had no great present economic importance for 
Iceland, to admit the return of the English trawlers 
for another ten years after they had temporarily dis- 


continued fishing in that zone presented an insurmount- 
able political problem for the Icelandic government. 
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At the Ninth Inter-American Confer- 
ence, held in 1948 in Bogot4, the important 
American Treaty on Pacific Settlement, 
also called the Pact of Bogotd, was signed. 
The Latin American countries, recalling 
bitter historical experiences, succeeded with 
considerable difficulty in obtaining the in- 
sertion in the Pact of the important Article 
VII, pursuant to which: 


The High Contracting Parties bind 
themselves not to make diplomatic repre- 
sentations in order to protect their na- 
tionals, or to refer a controversy to a 
court of international jurisdiction for that 
purpose, when the said nationals have 
had available the means to place their 
case before competent domestic courts of 
the respective state. 


This provision signified a radical change 
in the legal rule that, in the opinion of 
most great powers, is presently in force. 
Unfortunately, an express reservation was 


attached by the United States, with which 
country the Latin American nations had 
had and continue to have controversies re- 
garding matters to which this provision 
might apply. This article, therefore, is of 
negligible value to Latin America vis-a-vis 
the United States. 


Ill. 

The general conclusions to be drawn 
from the developments outlined above 
have already been suggested. 

The countries that, generally speaking, 
can be classified as underdeveloped, and, 
above all, the countries that became inde- 
pendent relatively late, have an interest in 
modifying in their favor numerous institu- 
tions and rules of international law created 
in the past as the result of conditions that 
have since changed. This dissatisfaction 
with the law in force has lately increased 
and will become more acute with the pas- 


sage of time. During the last decade and 
a half a radical change has taken place in 
the geography of international law. 

It is to the interest of new nations to 
facilitate and simplify the methods of 
creating and modifying international law. 
In particular, a tempering of the extreme 
position maintained by countries adhering 
dogmatically to the concept of state sover- 
eignty, such as those belonging to the 
Soviet group, that cannot accept or even 
conceive of international obligations other 
than those derived from a signed and rati- 
fied treaty, would especially be to the 
advantage of new states, although many 
of them are not yet fully conscious of this 
fact. It is not improbable that within a 
few years, as the number of Afro-Asian 
states increases and all these new countries 
become more fully conscious of their 
strength and consolidate their international 
standing, the position of the communist 
states in relation to the problem of the 
creation of international law will gradually 
become more liberal. In turn, the highly- 
developed Western states will modify their 
position. Perhaps within a few years, the 
latter will themselves insist that any and 
all modifications of international law be 
agreed upon by treaty. It has been said 
that the mechanics of treaty-making is 
the conservative agent of international law 
par excellence. Unquestionably this is so, 
since it operates as a veto against change. 

On the other hand, the most appropriate 
instrument of the numerous states desiring 
to facilitate change is the application of 
the majority principle within international 
organizations. In spite of the fact that 
the current attitude of many underdevel- 
oped states does not appear to indicate 
that they have at present sufficient compre- 
hension of the problem, these nations will 
probably favor, with increasing frequency 
in the future, the vesting of international 
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organizations with legislative functions, or 
will tend to interpret their present func- 
tions in such a way as to authorize to the 
maximum, by either direct or indirect 
means, the creation of new law through 
the application of the majority principle. 
Probably, there will be no radical changes 
in this creative process for some time to 
come. Contemporary universal organiza- 
tions do not yet tolerate direct international 
legislation by majority rule, and, for the 
present, it is fortunate that such is the case. 
But gradually, a shift in emphasis toward 
a strengthening of the quasi-legislative 
functions of international organizations 
will take place, a shift for which the new 
states will provide the stimulus. 

These are the assumptions and the back- 
ground of the specific subject to be exam- 
ined. However, one final observation: 
the preceding considerations are not meant 
to suggest the need for radical and immi- 


nent changes in international law. The 


gestation process of new _ international 
norms is and should be, by its very nature, 
a slow one, independent of the form in 
which it is expressed, the number of states 
that desire or are adversely affected by the 
change, or the system followed to achieve 
it. This is as true now as it was in the 
past. In one form or another, all new 
international rules require prior acceptance 
by the international community, and this 
necessitates a considerable time lapse. 


IV. 

In the long run, an adequate solution 
to this problem can only be found, as has 
been stated, through a more active partici- 
pation of the new states in the process of 
creation of international law. This par- 
ticipation can be achieved within the 
framework of activities of the United Na- 
tions, by broadening the future composi- 
tion of the International Law Commission, 


by selecting new topics for codification 
more conducive to the progressive develop- 
ment of international law and reflecting 
the new phenomena and tendencies that 
have occurred in the world in the postwar 
years, and in many other ways. It is not 
our purpose here to examine the several 
aspects of that general subject, but to con- 
sider only one topic, of a technical nature, 
representing a very limited approach to 
the general problem of the codification of 
international law. Indeed, although what 
has been said above was intended to sug- 
gest the need for new approaches to the 
progressive development of international 
law, the subject to be discussed here refers 
only to its codification. It was not chosen 
because of its greater significance, even in 
the narrow field of codification, but be- 
cause it was recently the object of an im- 
portant and lengthy debate in the Legal 
Committee of the General Assembly. It 
deals with an activity that the Assembly, 
within its present competence, can and 
should perform, at least in the opinion of 
some, thus contributing to the promotion 
of the codification of international law. 
Occasionally, there exists a body of cus- 
tomary rules which is relatively coherent 
and well-determined, such as the set of 
articles now being drafted by the Inter- 
national Law Commission on the Law of 
Treaties, or the same Commission’s draft 
on Diplomatic Intercourse and Immunities. 
But in order to facilitate their application, 
it is necessary that they be formulated with 
greater precision and that their scope be 
clearly defined. These rules do not have 
to be incorporated into a treaty in order 
to make them obligatory, since they are 
already so, insofar as they are customary 
rules. Under these conditions, the signing 
of a convention might create uncertainty 
with regard to the binding character of 
the rules contained, with respect to those 
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states which abstained from ratifying the 
treaty or attached reservations to it, or in 
the case of denunciation of the treaty. 

On the other hand, one must realize 
that, within an international society already 
comprising more than a hundred mem- 
bers, the drafting and ratification of treat- 
ies is extremely cumbersome as a system 
of codifying practices that are already clear- 
ly a part of international law. For such 
cases, a method that should be regarded as 
subsidiary, exceptional, and of limited ap- 
plication, taking the form of the noncon- 
ventional declarative code, may be useful 
insofar as it achieves the purpose of pro- 
viding stability and precision to the cus- 
tomary norms, without the complications 
implicit in their embodiment in a treaty. 

Obviously, this is only possible in clearly 
defined instances. Concerning the draft of 
arbitral procedure mentioned previously, 
drawn up by the International Law Com- 
mission, the system of the declarative code 
was clearly inapplicable, since not only did 
many of its provisions not constitute law 
in force, but the project even proposed 
solutions that went considerably beyond 
customary law in the field of arbitration. 
For this reason, the General Assembly very 
wisely ‘did not adopt it as a set of legal 
principles in force. Instead, the Assembly 
merely referred it to the attention of 
the states in order that, at such time as 
they should consider it opportune and inso- 
far as they should deem it suitable, they 
might utilize it in drawing up treaties or 
compromis. 

On the other hand, the suggestion sub- 
mitted by the United States in 1958 to 
embody the draft on Diplomatic Inter- 
course and Immunities in a code approved 
by the Assembly, instead of in a treaty, 
appeared at that time to be a worthwhile 
idea, deserving of careful study. How- 


ever, the Assembly decided to convene a 
conference of plenipotentiaries in 1961 in 
order to draft a treaty on this subject.’ 
This example is mentioned, nevertheless, 
as a case which, in principle, might have 
been included within the possible frame- 
work of a nonconventional declaratory 
code. 

As to the juridical value of similar codes, 
a distinction would have to be made be- 
tween two different cases. The first of 
these is as follows: customary rules per se 
have no less juridical value than rules 
originating in conventions—that is, conven- 
tional norms do not occupy a superior posi- 
tion in legal hierarchy. The thesis accord- 
ing to which, for example, if the Law of 
Treaties were to be incorporated in a code, 
it would not be promoted, so to speak, to 
the category of conventional sources men- 
tioned in Paragraph a of Article 38 of 
the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice, but instead would remain in the 
inferior category of Paragraph 4, is quite 
inadmissible. There is no question here of 
promotion. Except for a few isolated opin- 
ions, such as those of Jean Spiropoulos or 
Karl Strupp, the great majority of authors 
agrees that the sources of international law 
are not enumerated in Article 38 in a legal 
hierarchical order. What we find therein 
is no more than the logical and juridical 
principle according to which the specific 
and the exceptional prevail over the gen- 
eral. The process followed by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in examining 
each case is only an application of this 
logical principle when it determines, first, 
if a bilateral treaty exists between the par- 
ties; next, if a multilateral treaty is in 
effect; then, if there is applicable custom; 
and, finally, if there is some general prin- 
ciple of law. But it is not a question of 
hierarchy, of greater or lesser legal validity. 


7 General Assembly Resolution 1450 (XIV), December 18, 1959. 
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A code including true customary rules in 
force would not contain a smaller dose of 
“Surisdicity,” so to speak, than a treaty with 
identical content. 

The second question relating to the legal 
value of such codification might be stated 
in the following terms: what is the legal 
foundation of the binding force of the 
rules contained in the code? The obvious 
reply is that their binding force derives 
from the fact that they are customary 
norms, and, if we wish to go even further, 
their compulsory nature is based in the 
final instance on the consent of states, since, 
as Grotius maintained, custom may be con- 
ceived of as a tacit agreement among states. 

Another problem more difficult to re- 
solve is that of determining the legal value 
of a specific code, that is to say, of a given 
restatement of customary rules as com- 
pared to other possible restatements, since, 
as is natural, the same norms allow several 
formulations. In general, it is agreed that 
the value of restatements, or rather their 
authority, derives from the prestige of the 
institution creating them and from their 
intrinsic merit. But a declaratory restate- 
ment of existing law approved and pro- 
claimed by the General Assembly, as the 
most representative organ of the interna- 
tional community, would unquestionably 
have a special legal significance. 

It would be difficult to determine a 
priori the precise legal value of a non- 
conventional code adopted by resolution of 
the Assembly. Naturally, the problem 
cannot be solved merely by affirming that 
resolutions of the Assembly are not com- 
pulsory and that, therefore, the code so 
adopted lacks binding force. The problem 
is much more complex. The value of a 
restatement of customary law adopted by 
the Assembly would depend in part on the 
subject matter, that is, it would vary ac- 
cording to the degree to which it repre- 


sented Jex late or contained new legal pro- 
visions; according to whether it stated broad 
general principles or, on the contrary, de- 
tailed rules to be applied frequently; or 
according to whether its contents were of 
a political or technical nature, etc. 

Finally, its greater or lesser juridical 
value would likewise depend upon the 
type of precise action that the Assembly 
selected, for there are important degrees 
and nuances in the manner in which the 
Assembly may approve a code. As has 
already been pointed out, the resolution of 
the Assembly in the case of the draft 
code of arbitral procedure did not imply 
approval and adoption of the draft. It 
gave the draft no “added” legal value. 

The case of the Declaration of Rights 
and Duties of States, also drafted by the 
International Law Commission and ex- 
amined by the Assembly in 1949, is slightly 
different. The Assembly did not approve 
or adopt it, but, it did determine that it 
constituted a notable and important con- 
tribution to the progressive development 
and codification of international law, and, 
as such, recommended the Declaration to 
the continuing attention of the states and 
the jurists of all countries. In this case, 
the Assembly defined the nature of the 
Declaration as a contribution to the pro- 
gressive development and codification of 
international law, clearly implying that it 
did not attribute to it the character of a 
set of rules in force. 

There are certain other instances of ac- 
tion taken by the General Assembly re- 
lated to the development of international 
law. 

By its Resolution 95 (1) of December 11, 
1947, the General Assembly, after recog- 
nizing the obligation imposed upon it by 
Article 13 of the Charter to make recom- 
mendations for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the progressive development and codi- 
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fication of international law, confirmed the 
principles of international law recognized 
by the Statute of the Nuremberg Tribunal 
and by its judgments. It should be re- 
called that, in the opinion of many jurists, 
certain principles of the Nuremberg Tri- 
bunal Statute and judgments did not con- 
stitute international law; in spite of that, 
the Assembly confirmed them. Although 
there is room for various interpretations 
concerning the scope of this resolution, it 
would be quite difficult to maintain that 
the legal validity of the principles incor- 
porated in the Statute and judgments re- 
mained unchanged after the General As- 
sembly recognized their character as 
principles of international law. 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights solemnly proclaimed by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on De- 
cember 10, 1948, unquestionably constitutes 
the most significant and important case in 
point. Many pages have been written on 
the legal scope of the Declaration and, ob- 
viously, this matter cannot be dealt with 
here in detail. For the purposes of this 
study suffice it to recall the thesis of the 
eminent Professor René Cassin, a French 
delegate to the Assembly when the Dec- 
laration was drafted. According to him, 
its legal value derives from the fact that 
it may be considered an authorized inter- 
pretation of the Charter* or, from another 
angle, as its complement.’ In conformity 
with Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter, 
Member States agree to take measures, in 
cooperation with the Organization, to pro- 
mote universal respect for human rights. 
This is an obligation of Members, but the 
Charter does not define what these human 
rights are. The Assembly is unquestion- 
ably the proper entity to define them. The 
Universal Declaration, per se, is not com- 


8 Document A/C.3/SR.92. 


pulsory. The obligation of Members is 
based upon the Charter. But the Assem- 
bly determined, by means of the Declara- 
tion, what the content and scope of this 
obligation are. Its legal value derives from 
that circumstance, from the fact that it is 
an interpretation of the Charter, or, if pre- 
ferred, from the fact that the purpose of 
the Declaration was to define the content 
of a legal obligation imposed by the 
Charter. 

As has already been mentioned, this is 
one of several possible interpretations, and, 
in the opinion of some, perhaps would not 
be appropriate with respect to certain rights 
that the majority of countries, in general 
terms, are not in a position to guarantee 
at present, such as the right to an adequate 
living standard, protection against unem- 
ployment, the consistent application of the 
principle of equal salary for equal work, 
etc. With regard to these rights, perhaps, 
the Declaration goes no further than the 
expression of a common ideal and is not 
a determination of the rights mandatory 
at present under the Charter. 


V. 

In the last analysis, it may be concluded 
that, if the General Assembly, confronted 
with a body of customary norms, should 
adopt them as the expression of the legal 
conscience of humanity, clearly characteriz- 
ing them as law in force, or else, con- 
fronted with one or more general prin- 
ciples of law in the sense of Article 38 of 
the Statute of the Court, should formally 
so recognize them, the Assembly would be 
adopting resolutions that, for all practical 
purposes, could not easily be distinguished 
from compulsory decisions. Naturally, the 
ultimate basis for the binding force of the 
rules so adopted would reside in their 


® Document E/SR.215. 
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character as customary rules, or in their 
nature as general principles of law. But 
the determination made by the Assembly 
to the effect that they were customary 
rules or general principles of law would 
have considerable juridical value, very close 
to compulsory character. The Assembly is 
the organ best suited to determine, by way 
of a general pronouncement (as opposed 
to the function performed by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in elucidating 
also, but by way of individualized judg- 


ments, the nature of certain principles or 
rules), whether or not specific practices 
constitute customary law or reflect general 
principles of law. 

In this indirect but important manner, 
the General Assembly can make a power- 
ful contribution to the codification of in- 
ternational law through the exercise of a 
function that might be characterized as 
qusat-legislative, and that, in the future, 
may assume even greater importance than 
it has to date. 
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I. 

The first indications of Moscow’s will- 
ingness to share its technological know- 
how in nuclear science with other coun- 
tries appeared on January 18, 1955. On 
that date, the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR published a declaration to the ef- 
fect that, “attributing great importance 
to the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes, the Soviet government has de- 
cided to render scientific, technical and 
production aid to other states in setting 
up experimental bases for developing re- 
search in nuclear physics and in utilizing 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes.” 

Consequently, the USSR was said to 
have “made a proposal to the Chinese 
People’s Republic, the Polish People’s Re- 
public, the Czechoslovak Republic, the 
Romanian People’s Republic and the 
German Democratic Republic on render- 
ing them general assistance in planning, 
supplying equipment and building ex- 
perimental atomic piles with a thermal 
capacity of up to 5,000 kilowatts each 
and accelerators of elementary particles.” 
The USSR allegedly also planned to allot 
to them the necessary amounts of fission- 
able material for the atomic piles and for 
scientific research. In part, at least, these 
deliveries were being undertaken, Mos- 
cow conceded, with the consideration 
that the five states had in the past sup- 
plied and still continued to supply the 


Georce Ginssurcs is an Instructor in the Depart- 
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Soviet Union with appropriate raw ma- 
terials. In addition, the Kremlin’s uni- 
lateral offer envisaged that scientists and 
engineers from these countries would be 
given the opportunity to learn about So- 
viet scientific research on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy and the work of 
the experimental atomic piles already in 
operation in the USSR. 

According to the official bulletin, “the 
establishment of the above-mentioned ex- 
perimental bases” would “give these 
countries the opportunity to develop ex- 
tensive scientific research in nuclear phys- 
ics, to obtain from the experimental 
atomic piles sufficient amounts of radio- 
active isotopes for use in medicine, biol- 
ogy and various spheres of science and 
technology and to train scientific and en- 
gineering cadres for the further develop- 
ment of work on the peaceful use of 
atomic energy.” 

In closing, Moscow’s communiqué also 
promised that “the question of extending 
Soviet cooperation and aid to other coun- 
tries in developing experimental scientific 
work on utilizing atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes is under examination.” 

Appropriate interest having been duly 
expressed by the countries singled out in 
the Kremlin’s news release, further meas- 
ures were soon initiated to implement the 
Soviet plan. At the end of March and 
the middle of April in 1955, “delegations 

1 Pravda and Izvestia, January 18, 1955. For a 
brief, general survey of East European uranium produc- 
tion and related Soviet policies, see S. L. Levitsky, 
“The Soviet Union and Satellite Uranium,’’ Bulletin 


of the Institute for the Study of the USSR (Munich), 
1957 (Vol. 4, No. 2), p. 37-41. 
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of important physicists and engineers” 
from China, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Romania, and East Germany arrived in 
Moscow to discuss “concrete questions” 
connected with the project’s execution. As 
a result of these conversations, a series of 
almost identical bilateral treaties was ini- 
tialled in rapid succession in Moscow 
between the Soviet government and each 
of the participants, going into effect im- 
mediately upon signature: with Romania 
on April 22, 1955; with Czechoslovakia 
and Poland on April 23; with the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic on April 27; and 
with the German Democratic Republic 
on April 28.” 

In essence, these documents established 
only the main outlines of the proposed 
collaboration between the USSR and 


each of the other signatories, leaving 
most of the details to subsequent ad hoc 
arrangements between the appropriate 


technical organs of the contracting 
parties. The Soviet Union undertook to 
design and supply the other five countries 
during 1955 and 1956 with experimental 
atomic piles and accelerators of elemen- 
tary particles produced by its industry, 
to provide free of charge the necessary 
scientific and technical documentation re- 
lating to these installations, to assign 
Soviet specialists to aid in assembling 
and putting them into operation, to fur- 
nish the necessary amount of fissionable 
and other materials for the piles and for 
research work, and to deliver the neces- 
sary amounts of radioactive isotopes to 
these countries until such time as the ex- 
perimental atomic piles received from 
the USSR were put into operation. 


2 For the text of the communiqué on the results of 
the March-April conference, see Pravda and Izvestia, 
April 30, 1955. The texts of the bilateral agreements 
may be found in Soglasheniya o sotrudnichestve i 
pomoshchi wv oblasti mirnogo ispolzovaniya atomnoi 
energii, zaklyuchennye Sovetskim Soyuzom 5s drugimi 
stranami (Agreements on Collaboration and Assistance 
in the Field of Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy Con- 


Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romania, and 
the German Democratic Republic were 
each scheduled to receive equipment for 
the construction of an atomic pile of 2,000 
kw magnitude and a cyclotron of 25 mil- 
lion electronvolt power; in addition to 
the standard cyclotron, the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic was to be furnished with 
an atomic pile of 5,000-6,000 kw capacity 
instead of a 2,000 kw one. The total ex- 
penditure involved in the surveying and 
blueprinting of the construction and in- 
stallation work and the actual produc- 
tion cost of the parts of the atomic pile 
and the accelerator and of the fissionable 
and other materials were to be estimated 
later by common consent of appointed 
representatives from the contracting par- 
ties. Scientific workers and engineers 
from the aforenamed countries were to 
be trained in the Soviet Union in nuclear 
physics, radiochemistry, the use of iso- 
topes in science and technology, and the 
technology of atomic reactors. 

Compensation by the recipient states 
for the equipment, supplies, and services 
furnished by the Soviet Union was to 
be made over a period of years in annual 
installments within the framework of ex- 
isting trade treaties and was to be effected 
in the form of deliveries of goods. No 
payment was due for the scientific data 
and technical documentation beyond the 
actual cost of preparing the requisite 
papers. Finally, each of the grantee na- 
tions undertook to exercise due secrecy 
and to take appropriate security measures 
to prevent data on the equipment re- 
ceived from the Soviet Union from reach- 
ing any other party, and also bound itself 


cluded between the Soviet Union and Other States), 
Moscow, 1958, hereafter cited as Soglasheniya, and in 
Sbornik deistuuyushchikh dogovorov, soglashenti i 
konventsii, zaklyuchennykh SSSR 5s inostrannymi gosu- 
darstvami (Collection of Treaties, Agreements and Con- 
ventions Concluded by the USSR with Foreign States 
and in Force), Moscow, 1960 (Vol. 17), hereafter 
cited as §.D.D, 
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not to transmit any such information to 
any foreign physical or juridical person. 

The final communiqué marking the 
end of the conference indicated, more- 
over, that the Soviet government had by 
then also decided to increase the number 
of countries to which it was willing to 
grant assistance in developing experi- 
mental work on the peaceful use of 
atomic energy. In effect, such an offer 
was incorporated in the announcement 
itself, directed this time at the Hungarian 
and Bulgarian People’s Republics. It re- 
sulted shortly in the conclusion of a 
treaty between Moscow and Budapest on 
June 13, 1955, identical in all respects to 
the agreements signed earlier with the 
European satellites. The signatories now 
comprised all the more technically ad- 
vanced nations within the “socialist 


camp,” states which furnished the Soviet 
Union with raw fissionable material and 
which apparently exerted considerable 


sub rosa pressure to participate in the 
benefits of their uranium production, 
hitherto exclusively earmarked for the 
satisfaction of the USSR’s needs. In spite 
of the tentative proposal to Bulgaria, no 
accord of this nature was ever signed 
between that politically supine country 
and the USSR. Nor were there either 
offers to or negotiations with the other 
members of the Communist bloc, scien- 
tifically backward as well as poorly en- 
dowed by nature with resources valuable 
for nuclear exploitation—Albania, Mon- 
golia, North Korea, and North Vietnam 
—none of which, incidentally, is an active 
contributor to the bloc’s uranium produc- 
tion. 

The following year, however, Moscow 
found it useful to extend its program of 


* For the text, see Soglasheniya, p. 7-9, and S.D.D., 
p. 108-111. 

*For the text, see Soglasheniya, p. 22-24, and 
S.D.D., Moscow, 1960 (Vol. 18), p. 331-334. 


nuclear aid and cooperation to Yugo- 
slavia, as part of the policy of rapproche- 
ment between the two regimes then at 
its peak. An agreement was accordingly 
signed in Belgrade on January 28, 1956, 
whereby the USSR undertook to provide 
advice and assistance to Yugoslavia in the 
field of nuclear research. The provisions 
of the accord were, in the main, identical 
to the terms of the six pacts previously 
concluded between Moscow and its satel- 
lites, except that the substantive nature 
of the technical installations in the erec- 
tion of which the USSR was eventually 
to partake was left undetermined, as 
were, also, most of the details concerning 
actual implementation of the agreement. 
These, the treaty stipulated, would be 
made piecemeal at a later date by com- 
mon consent of the parties. Like all the 
other beneficiaries of Soviet nuclear aid, 
Belgrade promised to exercise the neces- 
sary secrecy in the employment of the 
confidential data and equipment fur- 
nished by the USSR. 

Another agreement along the same 
general lines was signed in Cairo on 
July 12, 1956, with Egypt.’ It, too, es- 
tablished only the basic rules for a pro- 
posed program of cooperation between 
the two states in the field of nuclear sci- 
ence and the harnessing of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. Actual projects to 
be executed were left to be determined 
later, although the document did men- 
tion specifically a nuclear physics labo- 
ratory, electro-static generators, experi- 
mental atomic reactors, a center for 
geological studies and research, and other 
facilities. The sale of the required ma- 
chinery and supplies, and payment for 
services rendered, were to be handled as 


5 For the text, see Soglasheniya, p. 25-27, and 


§.D.D. (Vol. 18), p. 321-323. 
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a matter of routine trade between the two 
nations. Like its predecessors, Egypt 
bound itself to enforce due secrecy and 
appropriate security precautions. 

Finally, the Soviet-Indonesian General 
Agreement on Economic and Technical 
Cooperation of September 15, 1956, pro- 
vided in the most general language for 
cooperation between the two nations and 
the training of Indonesian specialists in 
the USSR in the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes—in medicine, science, 
and engineering.” During this period 
similar proposals of aid, couched in 
broad, general terms, were also made by 
the Soviet government to India and other 
states, but without immediate conse- 
quences. 

Although all the bilateral accords con- 
cluded during this brief span of time by 
the Soviet Union represent only “frame- 
work” agreements, they nevertheless con- 
stitute an important landmark in the 
evolution of Soviet policy in the field of 
inter-state cooperation on nuclear ques- 
tions. Because of their precedent-setting 
and policy-determining effect, their real 
significance far surpasses the immediate 
impact of their specific content. More- 
over, despite their over-all vagueness, 
these documents still contain a number 
of interesting substantive features. 

All five of the original agreements con- 
cluded between Moscow and its leading 
satellites, for instance, were initialled and 
went into effect earlier than the first US 
treaty in the “Atoms-for-Peace” series, a 
fact which has given rise to claims by 
the Kremlin with regard to Soviet “pio- 
neering” in this new sphere of interna- 
tional relations. On the other hand, it is 


* International Affairs, Moscow, 1956 (No. 10), 
p. 118; and Vmeshnyaya torgovlya SSSR so stranami 
Azii, Afriki i Latinskot Ameriki (Foreign Trade of the 
USSR with Countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica), Moscow, 1958, p. 49. 


7 The earliest US ‘‘Atoms-for-Peace’’ treaties were 
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quite clear that the precipitous conven- 
ing of the March-April 1955 conference 
of representatives from the bloc’s chief 
members and the abrupt signing of these 
pacts were aimed at achieving precisely 
this effect. Indeed, by then the United 
States was itself on the verge of conclud- 
ing its first such accord, with attendant 
diplomatic negotiations, considerably an- 
tedating the earliest Soviet move, already 
almost completed and merely awaiting 
final approval by the competent authori- 
ties. In effect, therefore, the early entry 
of the Soviet Union into this field, 
though loudly publicized by the bloc’s 
spokesmen, really amounted to little 
more than a last-minute effort to meet, 
and ostensibly surpass, the already clearly 
formulated and far advanced Western 
challenge. 

More significant is the distinction 
drawn by Soviet commentators between 
the Soviet Union’s and United States’ 
treaty practices with regard to the problem 
of the donor’s control over the recipient 
country’s utilization of the materials de- 
livered. Indeed, reservations to that ef- 
fect have been inserted in all US “Atoms- 
for-Peace” agreements, whereas the Soviet 
Union has apparently been satisfied with 
a mere unilateral promise by the other 
party to make use of the equipment and 
supplies sent to it only in pursuit of 
peaceful aims and in strict confidence. 
Coupled with the fact that payments for 
Soviet aid are made by the grantee states 
on commercial terms and _ ostensibly 
through deliveries of normal trade goods, 
the absence of express stipulations on 
control after sale renders the Russian 
policy of nuclear assistance, according to 


initialled in May 1955. The first such treaty actually 
signed was with Turkey, on June 10, 1955, the text of 
which may be found in the Department of State Bulle- 
tin, July 11, 1955, P. 55-57. For data on other US 
agreements in this field during this period, see ibid., 
May 23, 1955, Pp. 865, and June 20, 1955, p. 1018. 
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Moscow, selfless and apolitical, and also 
safer and more beneficial for the recip- 
ient than its US counterpart. However, 
this alleged superiority of the Soviet pol- 
icy over that of its Western rivals is in 
fact to a large extent negated by two 
incidental factors: first, the great bulk of 
Soviet assistance in nuclear matters is fur- 
nished to its satellites, whose policies are 
either controlled by the Kremlin or 
voluntarily imitative of Moscow’s, thus 
rendering superfluous special provisions 
on additional supervision; and second, 
even when aid is granted to states outside 
the Communist bloc, a great deal of ac- 
tual control is exerted through the pres- 
ence of numerous Soviet specialists oper- 
ating and overseeing most facets of the 
joint venture, particularly in its initial 
stages. 


II. 

The first step toward replacing the 
initial pattern of bilateral nuclear co- 
operation within the Communist bloc 
proper by a broader and more permanent 
system was taken on March 20, 1956. On 
that date, a conference of representatives 
from eleven Communist states—Albania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, East Germany, Red 
China, North Korea, Mongolia, Poland, 
Romania, Czechoslovakia, and the USSR 
—convened in Moscow. A joint com- 
muniqué issued on March 27, 1956, pro- 
claimed the establishment of a Joint 
Institute for Nuclear Research through 
the signing of a multilateral convention 
by all the participants in the talks.” Ac- 
cording to the provisos of the official 
declaration and the basic agreement, the 
eleven states which had initialled the pact 
had thereby become equal founding part- 


8 *'Final Communiqué of the International Confer- 
ence to Organize a Joint Institute for Nuclear Re- 
search,’ Pravda and Izvestia, March 27, 1956. The 
text of the treaty of March 27 was not published in 


ners in the new organization; other states 
expressing a wish to take part in the 
work of the Institute could indicate their 
adherence to the principles of the consti- 
tutive document dnd join the agency on 
an equal footing with its original mem- 
bers. 

The proposed Joint Institute for Nu- 
clear Research was officially described as 
an international scientific organization, 
vested with its own juridical personality 
and empowered to cooperate in its work 
with corresponding national institutes of 
its member states. The Institute was en- 
dowed with a number of already operat- 
ing facilities formerly belonging to the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR which 
were donated to it at no cost by the 
Soviet government. These installations, 
with all their equipment and their basic, 
auxiliary, and administrative appurte- 
nances were scheduled for transfer by the 
Soviet government to the newly created 
agency on the date of entry into force 
of the convention, 7.¢., upon its signature, 
March 26, 1956. 

The treaty of March 26 stipulated that 
the Joint Institute would be headed by a 
Director and two Assistant Directors, 
elected by a majority of the states mem- 
bers of the organization from among the 
scientists of these nations, the Director 
to serve for three years and his Assistants 
for two-year terms. Elections of the three- 
man executive were entrusted to spe- 
cial sessions of duly authorized delegates 
from the Institute’s member states. The 
Director’s powers included full author- 
ity to deal with the appropriate institu- 
tions of the member states in all matters 
relating to the organization’s activities; 
he was made responsible to the govern- 


Pravda until July 12, 1956. For text in English and 
French as well as Russian, see Umited Nations Treaty 
Series (Vol. 259), p. 125-143, and for text in Russian, 
see §.D.D. (Vol. 18), p. 334~339. 
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ments of the states participating in the 
new agency for the activities of that body 
and was to report to them on its work 
at regular intervals. 

The second organ foreseen by the 
founding charter was the Scientific Coun- 
cil of the Institute, empowered to discuss 
and approve the plans for scientific re- 
search, the results of their implementa- 
tion, and other matters connected with 
the scientific activities of the organiza- 
tion. The Council’s membership was to 
consist of scientists appointed by the 
participant states, with no more than 
three delegates representing any one 
country. The Director of the Institute 
was also to act as Chairman of its Scien- 
tific Council. He was, furthermore, given 
the right to appoint a special assistant to 
deal with organizational matters and in- 
ternal administrative affairs connected 
with the functioning of the Institute. 

Each member state was assigned an- 
nual fiscal dues, calculated on a differ- 
ential scale, the contributions to be ap- 
plied toward the maintenance of the 
Institute and the proposed building and 
expansion of new and existing research 
facilities. According to Article 6 of the 
treaty, “on the accession of new states to 
membership in the Institute, the scale of 
contributions towards the construction 
and maintenance cost of the Institute 
shall be reviewed and the new scale shall 
be submitted to the governments of the 
states members of the Institute for ap- 
proval.” 

The third organ of the agency was its 
Financial Committee. 

According to the treaty of March 26, 
membership in the’ JINR was to be vol- 
luntary, with the express right of partici- 
pants to withdraw following a written 
notice of intention to do so deposited 
with the Director by the seceding party 
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not later than three months before the 
expiry of the current fiscal year. Unani- 
mous agreement among member states, 
too, could lead to the dissolution of the 
Institute, with all the organization’s 
equipment and basic, auxiliary, and ad- 
ministrative apparatus then to revert to 
the USSR, and the other partners to be 
compensated in cash by the Soviet gov- 
ernment in proportion to their individual 
investment in the capital expenditure of 
the Institute. All the activities of the 
agency would be conducted on the basis 
of a Statute to be drafted by the Direc- 
torate and subsequently confirmed by the 
member governments. 

Before adjourning, the conference 
unanimously elected the new agency’s 
first Directorate (Prof. D. I. Blokhintsev, 
Corresponding Member of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences—Director; Dr. 


Marian Danysz of Poland and Dr. 
Vaclav Votruba, Corresponding Member 


of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences 
—Assistant Directors). It was instructed, 
inter alia, to examine in the interim the 
question of inviting yet other states to 
take part in the work of the organization 
and to submit the appropriate proposals 
to member governments of the Institute. 
Concurrently, the meeting’s final com- 
muniqué extended an invitation to the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam to join 
the new regional body, an offer of which 
the latter availed itself by signing the 
constitutive act on September 20, 1956, 
thereby qualifying as one of the Insti- 
tute’s original founders. 

The Statute of the Joint Institute for 
Nuclear Research drawn up by the Di- 
rectorate was submitted, along with a 
Regulation on the Personnel of the JINR, 
to a plenary conference of delegates from 
the twelve member states held in Dubna 
on September 20-23, 1956, and both were 
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unanimously approved at its closing 
meeting.’ By and large, in its final ver- 
sion the Statute simply reproduces the 
main points of the treaty of March 26, 
1956, with greater elaboration of, and 
attention to, the operational details of 
the agency’s structure and functioning. 
According to Article 4 of the document, 
“,.. in all its activities the Institute 
will further the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes for the good of all 
mankind. . . . ” The declared aims of 
the agency comprise: 


insuring joint execution of theoretical 
and experimental research in the field of 
nuclear physics by scientists of states 
members of the Institute; 

furthering the development of nuclear 
physics in the states members of the In- 
stitute by means of exchange of experi- 
ence and achievements in the carrying 
out of theoretical and experimental re- 
search; 

maintaining contacts with interested 
national and international scientific re- 
search and other organizations to develop 
nuclear physics and seek new means for 
the peaceful use of atomic energy; 

assisting in every way the development 
of the creative capacities of the scientific- 
research personnel of states members of 
the Institute. . . . 


Upon application new states could be 
co-opted into membership in the Institute 
by majority vote of the member govern- 


ments and individual scientists from 
non-member countries could be admitted 
to its work on terms of reciprocity. 

The JINR’s Charter gives the Finan- 
cial Committee wide powers of super- 
vision and control over the organization’s 


® For the text of the Statute of the JINR, see §.D.D. 
(Vol. 18), p. 339-347. The Regulation on Personnel 
has never appeared in any of the usual Soviet publica- 
tions. For a summary of the Statute, see 


fiscal affairs. The Committee meets at 
least once a year; its decisions are adopted 
by a two-thirds vote. Its chairmanship 
rotates among its twelve members, one 
representative from each participating 
state appointed by his government. 

Nominally, “the entire life of the In- 
stitute is directed by the Scientific Coun- 
cil,” which meets at least twice yearly. 
On the other hand, very broad powers 
are vested in the Institute’s Directorate 
and, more precisely, in the person of the 
Director himself. While the Statute stip- 
ulates that “the Directorate of the Insti- 
tute in carrying out its functions on the 
administration of the Institute is bound 
only by the decisions of the Financial 
Committee and the Scientific Council 
and does not implement any directives 
whatsoever from the individual member- 
states of the Institute,” it also provides 
for direct election of the Directorate by 
an ad hoc conference of delegates from 
member governments and requires fre- 
quent reporting by the Director to the 
latter on the operations and work of the 
agency. 

Under the Statute the Institute was to 
include at first four laboratories (Nuclear 
Problems, High Energy, Neutron Phys- 
ics, and Theoretical Physics), each en- 
gaged in research in its own particular 
field and subdivided, in turn, into scien- 
tific departments and sectors. The num- 
ber of laboratories might be amended, as 
required, by resolution of the Scientific 
Council, whereas the number of depart- 
ments and sectors might be altered by 
simple decision of the Directorate. Each 
laboratory is headed by its own director, 
appointed by the Directorate of the In- 
stitute subject to approval by the Scien- 


Lebedenko, ‘‘Ustav Obyedinennogo Instituta Yadernykh 
Issledovanii’’ (Statute of the Joint Institute for Nuclear 
Research), Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1957 (No. 
2), p. 116-118. 
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tific Council, and responsible for his 
actions and his laboratory’s performance 
to the Directorate. The Statute author- 
izes the directors of the laboratories 
partially to amend, with the consent of 
the Directorate, the work-plan within 
their department in response to changing 
conditions. Every laboratory has its own 
scientific council, the composition of 
which must be confirmed by the Insti- 
tute’s Scientific Council. 

The staff of the Institute (Chapter X) 
is recruited from among citizens of the 
member states. Their rights and duties 
are regulated in detail by the Statute on 
the Personnel of the JINR. Nothing is 
known of its provisions, except that the 
norms set thereby are said to “correspond 
to the basic principles of labor legislation 
of the member-states.” 

Suggestions concerning amendments of 
the Statute may be addressed by mem- 
bers of the organization to its Directorate, 
which, too, has the right independently 
to initiate such proposals. Amendments 
enter into force upon adoption by a ma- 
jority of the states members of the agency 
(Chapter XII). 

Since the new agency’s 
slightly more than three years ago, little 
has been divulged in the Soviet and 
satellite press with regard to its evolution 
and progress. However, it is known that 
its three organs meet more or less regu- 
larly, and that considerable expansion of 
its facilities and work has already taken 
place, with more envisaged for the future. 
On January 18-21, 1959, a conference of 
representatives of the participating gov- 
ernments met in Dubna and, inter alia, 
elected the organization’s new Direc- 
torate (its second one). D. I. Blokhintsev 
was re-elected as the Institute’s Director, 
with Wang Kang-chang (China) and 


inception, 


Academician Emil Dzhakov (Bulgaria) 
chosen as Assistant Directors. 


Ill. 

The signing of the series of bilateral 
pacts between the Soviet Union and its 
satellites, and also Egypt and Yugoslavia; 
the creation of the Joint Institute for Nu- 
clear Research; and subsequent develop- 
ments behind the Iron Curtain in this 
field of science and diplomacy—all are 
integral components of a definite general 
trend in Moscow’s foreign policy after 
1953, an evolution brought about in part 
by the necessities of global international 
relations, and in part provoked by the 
immediate exigencies of intra-bloc ten- 
sions and pressures. 

The initial step in this new develop- 
ment was a reflection of the post-Stalinist 
thaw within the Soviet Union proper and 
the Communist camp as a whole, and 
involved a significant relaxation of the 
Kremlin’s hitherto almost absolute con- 
trol over the economies of its satellites. 
In part, this was effected through the 
step-by-step liquidation of the numerous 
joint-stock corporations set up through- 
out the Soviet orbit, and their dissolution 
also affected to some extent the USSR’s 
monopolizing hold over its satellites’ re- 
sources of uranium and other fissionable 
materials, thereby making necessary a re- 
examination of the existing relationships 
between the Soviet government and the 
other Communist regimes in this crucial 
sphere. 

However, while first Malenkov’s and 
then Khrushchev’s “softer line” did have 
a definite impact on Soviet-satellite ties, 
improving them considerably by com- 
parison with the system enforced under 
Stalin, the so-called thaw and relaxation 
of Soviet controls in Eastern Europe and 
the rest of the camp did not proceed 
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equally smoothly and rapidly in all areas 
of intra-bloc economic and political rela- 
tions. In particular, the process of liqui- 
dation of the joint-stock companies did 
not in the beginning widely affect the 
vital sphere of strategically important in- 
dustrial and mining enterprises, espe- 
cially those engaged in work connected 
with the Soviet nuclear effort. In this 
field, Russian concessions came slowly 
and seemed in every instance to have 
been brought about, if and when they 
did in fact materialize, by expedient and 
pragmatic ad hoc policy calculations rest- 
ing on the individual merits of each par- 
ticular case, and apparently not as part 
and parcel of an over-all, thoroughly con- 
sidered plan. 

In the main, the joint-stock corpora- 
tions, set up for the most part in the 
immediate postwar years through bilat- 
eral agreements between Moscow and the 
satellite regimes, were eliminated in 1954 


and 1955. With one exception, however, 
these initial measures did not involve 
companies dealing with fissionable or re- 


lated materials. Only in the case of 
Communist China does it seem that the 
abolition of joint-stock corporations was 
from the very arst complete, including 
whatever agencies had been in charge of 
furnishing Chinese fissionable ore to the 
USSR. This major concession was not 
immediately duplicated in the case of 
the other associates of the Soviet Union. 
Typically, while Soviet-Romanian joint- 
stock enterprises were dissolved in March 
and September of 1954, “Sovrom-Kvart- 
sit’—the company engaged in the ex- 
ploitation of Romanian uranium deposits 
—was not liquidated until much later, 
October 22, 1956. The transfer of Soviet 
shares in Soviet-Bulgarian joint-stock 
agencies to local ownership took place on 
October 9, 1954, and again Soviet control 


over “Gorubso,” the mining corporation 
dealing primarily with the development 
of Bulgarian uranium resources, was re- 
linquished only on November 26, 1955. 
In Poland, East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary none of these secret- 
ly formed corporations has as yet been 
transferred or sold back to the country 
of its location. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Kremlin’s 
approach to the question of dissolution of 
the joint-stock companies engaged with- 
in the Soviet orbit in activities connected 
with the nuclear industry cannot be dealt 
with as if it were a single, uniform policy 
decision. For instance, China’s ability to 
regain full possession of its natural re- 
sources, including its uranium mines, 


‘appears to be due solely to its unique 


political position within the Communist 
hierarchy, since China is not, properly 
speaking, a satellite at all, but rather an 
ally and equal of the USSR. V1s-a-vis 
Romania and Bulgaria, Moscow’s deci- 
sion to relinquish direct control seems 
essentially to have been motivated by the 
fact that both countries are only second- 
rate producers of uranium ore, furnishing 
the USSR with only limited quantities 
of fissionable material. What is perhaps 
even more important is that both Bucha- 
rest and Sofia have over the years proved 
themselves to be staunch followers of the 
Kremlin line, and the transfer to local 
control would not in any real way jeop- 
ardize the continued exploitation of their 
resources for the needs of the Soviet 
Union. 

With regard to Hungary the situation 
is somewhat more complex. At one time 
Moscow probably envisaged a solution 
for Hungarian uranium mines somewhat 
similar to that adopted in the case of 
Bulgaria and Romania. Hungarian de- 
posits of fissionable matter, while not 
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negligible, are nevertheless not overly 
important as compared, for example, 
with some of the other sources within 
the bloc.” However, by 1956 Hungary 
was already in the grip of serious political 
agitation directed both against Moscow 
and its local minions, a turbulence which 
was soon to erupt in the ill-fated October 
revolt. The suppression of the uprising 
by Soviet armed might effectively put 
an end to any tendency which might 
have existed in the Kremlin to relax its 
grip over the nation’s strategic resources, 
at least for the moment. 

Soviet domination of the nuclear re- 
sources of Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, and Poland remains complete, 
despite some minor recent concessions, 
more apparent than real. In the case of 
these three satellites, which manifest 
widely divergent domestic political con- 
ditions, the one unifying factor appears 
to be the Kremlin’s concern with retain- 
ing full control over their important, per- 
haps vital, sources of fissionable matter. 
While there is no reason to doubt 
Czechoslovakia’s dependability or East 
Germany’s loyalty to Moscow, in both 
instances the uranium sources appear to 
be of too crucial an importance to the 
Soviet Union for it to countenance any 
genuine relinquishment of direct control 
over them. Clearly, with respect to Po- 
land, this anxiety is further compounded 
by the political developments there since 
1956 and Gomulka’s rise to power. 

The same calculations which underlay 
Moscow’s decisions to maintain or aban- 
don its direct grip over the nuclear re- 
sources of member states of the Commu- 
nist camp seem td have been at the basis 


% At the height of the 1956 uprising, for instance, 
Prof. Lajos Janosi, Vice-President of the Hungarian 
Atomic Energy Commission, estimated that ‘‘they 
{the Soviet authorities] cannot have taken much out 
of the country. The news that 16 tons did go out 
seems to be true, but that would mean 16 tons of 


of the Soviet Union’s determination of 
how much aid to grant its associates in 
the field of nuclear science and to which 
of them. Throughout, Soviet policy in 
this area has been one of practical flexi- 
bility and political convenience, but with 
respect to the latter aspect of Soviet diplo- 
macy there is an added dimension to 
Moscow’s behavior. While the over-all 
plan to relinquish much of the Kremlin’s 
hold on the satellite economies was large- 
ly the result of the Soviet leadership’s 
own, voluntary re-appraisal and revision 
of Stalin’s erstwhile tactics, and to a 
lesser extent the product of pressures and 
tensions within the bloc itself, the deci- 
sion to share Russia’s nuclear know-how 
with select members of the Communist 
camp was primarily a consequence of in- 
ternational diplomatic developments in- 
dependent of Moscow’s will: the Western 
world’s progress in the direction of inter- 
state collaboration in nuclear questions; 
ensuing political pressure on the Soviet 
government to match these achievements 
with some equally significant gesture of 
its own; and, finally, the Kremlin’s seri- 
ous practical need to concede to its asso- 
ciates at least a modicum of the privileges 
extended by the United States to its 
allies. 

Because the Soviet move was largely a 
defense reaction to external forces, even 
though the USSR did conclude bilateral 
agreements with five (later six) of its 
satellites envisaging cooperation in the 
peaceful use of atomic energy, progress 
in this field within the Soviet bloc has 
been slow and its end-product not very 
spectacular. Thus, the treaty of April 27 
with Peking originally provided for the 


uranium ore. Very little uranium can be yielded from 
that, and its value is not very great.’’ Cited in M. J. 
Lasky, ed., The Hungarian Revolution, London, 1957, 
p. 178. See also F. Fejté, Bebind the Rape of Hun- 
gary, New York, 1957, p. 135-140. 
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final delivery and installation of an 
atomic pile and a nuclear reactor in 
China during 1956, but by April of that 
year only the preliminary arrangements 
had been made and, subsequently, even 
these conditions were modified.” In spite 
of this, it would still seem that of all the 
members of the Communist bloc Red 
China has so far received the greatest 
volume of Soviet aid in the field of nu- 
clear science and technology and has 
made more progress (comparatively) in 
this new branch of applied physics than 
even such technically advanced satellites 
as Czechoslovakia, East Germany, and 
Poland. By 1958, for example, it was 
asserted that “tremendous successes have 
been achieved by the Chinese people in 
the development of science and technol- 
ogy, in particular in the utilization of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. In 
the end of September 1958, the first ex- 
perimental atomic reactor and a power- 
ful cyclotron were put into operation in 
China.”” In October 1959 these claims 
were further amplified by Liao Cheng- 
chih, an important Party figure, who de- 
clared that “at present China is making 
rapid progress in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. As a consequence, China 
has outstripped Britain in the output 
of isotopes.” 

The accomplishments of the nuclear 
program of the USSR’s East European 
satellites assumed somewhat more mod- 
est proportions. The projected facilities 
in Romania went into operation later 
than initially planned, and it was only 

™ Cf. P. K. Figurnov and M. I. Sladkovskii, eds., 
Razvitie ekonomiki i vneshneekonomicheskikh svyazei 
Kitaiskoi Narodnoi Respubliki (The Development of the 
Economy and Foreign Economic Relations of the Chinese 
People’s Republic), Moscow, 1959, p. 457. 

2N. Pavlov, ‘‘Edinstvo stran  sotsialisticheskogo 
lagerya i ikh mezhdunarodnye otnosheniya’’ (Unity of 
the Countries of the Socialist Camp and Their Inter- 


national Relations), in Voprosy wneshnei politiki stran 
sotsialisticheskogo lagerya (Sbornik statei) (Questions 


, 


in 1957 that an atomic reactor and a 
cyclotron were put into use there. Even 
then the accelerator (as in the case of 
China) was only half the power of the 
one specified in the original agreement. 
In the German Democratic Republic and 
Poland, too, the atomic research installa- 
tions promised by the Soviet Union 
began functioning only in 1957. No nu- 
clear plants were built in Hungary at all, 
allegedly because of a request to that 
effect by the Hungarian Council of Min- 
isters, but more probably due to the 
events of October 1956, the vocal de- 
mands of the rebel elements that Hun- 
gary’s uranium mines finally be returned 
to local ownership, and the flooding of 
these mines by the insurgents.” 

Even when the equipment pledged by 
the Soviet government was in fact de- 
livered to the satellites, it at first com- 
prised solely installations of minor size 
and importance and did not include any 
industrially significant facilities whatso- 
ever. In this respect, the serious limita- 
tions of the Soviet program are even 
more apparent when its terms are con- 
trasted with the scope of the Kremlin’s 
concurrent domestic plans of large-scale 
development of nuclear power facilities 
for the needs of its own economy. In- 
deed, according to Soviet claims, it was 
in the USSR that “already in the summer 
of 1954 the world’s first industrial atomic 
power station was built and put into 
operation,” and that “since then this 
nuclear power plant has been functioning 
without interruption, producing electric 
of Foreign Policy of the States of the Socialist Camp: 
Collection of Articles), Moscow, 1958, p. 19-20. 

13 The New York Times, January 16, 1960, p. 10. 

14 Soglasheniya, p. 9, and A. A. Kozik, ed., Eko- 
nomicheskoe sotrudnichestvo i vzaimopomoshch mezhdu 
Sovetskim Soyuzom i Evropeishimi stranami narodnoi 
demokratit (Economic Cooperation and Mutual Assist- 
ance between the Soviet Union and the European Coun- 


tries of People’s Democracy), Moscow, 1958, p. 226- 
227. 
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energy for industry and agriculture.” At 
the same time, Russia’s Sixth Five-Year 
Plan (1955-1960), since superseded by 
Khrushchev’s Seven-Year Plan (1959- 
1965), envisaged the construction of ad- 
ditional atomic power installations with 
a total capacity of 2-25 million kw.” 
Despite some serious developmental dif- 
ficulties slowing down the construction 
and operation of nuclear power plants, 
the Russians now expect to be generating 
600,000 kw of power through atomic 
power plants by the mid-1960’s, accord- 
ing to reliable reports, a goal close to 
the quantity of power produced through 
nuclear processes which the US plans to 
realize at about that time.* By compari- 
son, experimental research facilities repre- 
sented the maximum extent to which 
Moscow was at first willing to share its 
knowledge in the field of nuclear science 
even with its own satellites. 

Gradually, however, continuing pres- 
sures within the bloc, as well as foreign 
competition in the arena of international 
diplomacy, forced the Kremlin to revise 
its original stringent policy in this field 
and to grant the members of its bloc 
more assistance than was initially out- 
lined. ‘Thus, following negotiations be- 
tween the USSR and one of its chief 
suppliers of raw fissionable ore, the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, it was agreed 
on July 17, 1956, that the Soviet Union 
would assist East Germany in designing 
an atomic power plant of up to 100,000 
kw capacity and would supply the requi- 
site equipment and materials. Similarly, 


%V. Larin, Mezhdunarodnoe Agenstvo po Atomnoi 
Energii (International Atomic Energy Agency), Moscow, 
1957, p. 6&7, and V. A. Tarasenko, Atomnaya 
problema vo wneshnei politike SShA (The Atomic Prob- 
lem in the Foreign Policy of the United States), Kiev, 
1958, p. 224. 

% The New York Times, October 22, 1959, p. 9, and 
November 6, 1959, p- 2. 

™ Dokumente zur Aussenpolitik der Regierung der 
Deutschen Demokratischen Republik (Vol. 5), p. 645- 
650; Rude Pravo, Prague, January 30, 1957, and New 
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on June 29, 1957, Czechoslovakia under- 
took to ensure continuing sales of its 
uranium to the Soviet Union, while the 
latter in turn bound itself to aid Prague 
with the construction of an atomic power 
plant and a nuclear physics institute. 
After a four-year delay the first Czech 
cyclotron, assembled under the supervi- 
sion of Soviet experts and delivered by 
the USSR under the terms of the 1955 
agrgement, at long last went into opera- 
tion on February 18, 1960." 

Yet another adjustment was made in 
favor of the German Democratic Repub- 
lic on February 26, 1957. The GDR 
promised to continue sending its ura- 
nium to the USSR at prices calculated to 
cover production costs and a planned 
profit in exchange for industrial and con- 
sumer goods. Thereafter, the financial 
aspects of the operations of the joint-stock 
corporation “Wismuth A.G.,” including 
taxes and social insurance, were to be 
subject to East German law.” Even 
Hungary was extended a modest gratifi- 
cation: by virtue of the joint declaration 
of March 28, 1957, supplemented by the 
protocol of May 11, 1958, Russia under- 
took to assist Hungary in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for the needs of 
its economy, while Budapest pledged it- 
self to continue selling its uranium out- 
put to the USSR. Finally, on January 
22, 1958, a pact was signed between the 
Soviet and Polish governments, whereby 
the former consented to extend the fol- 
lowing: further technical aid to Warsaw 
on the peaceful use of atomic power; as- 


1957 (No. 6), p. 37-43; and The New York 
Times, February 19, 1960, p. 3. According to Czecho- 
slovak Life, Prague, January 1957, a nuclear reactor 
was furnished by the Soviet Union to the Czechoslovak 
Nuclear Physics Institute that year. 

18 Izvestia, March 15, 1957, and Dokumente (Vol. $5), 
p. 686-687. For ‘‘Wismuth’s’’ operations, see N. 
Grishin, ‘“‘The Saxony Uranium Mining Operation 
(‘Vismut’),’’ in R. M. Slusser, ed., Soviet Economic 
Policy in Postwar Germany, New York, 1953, p. 127- 
153. 


Times, 
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sistance in blueprinting and building a 
second experimental reactor and the first 
Polish atomic power station; and help in 
surveying, extracting, and processing ura- 
nium ore, in organizing the manufacture 
of apparatus and equipment, and in 
training specialists.” In addition, the 
Hungarians and the Poles may now re- 
ceive similar treatment to the Czechs and 
the Germans: half-share in control and 
a “fair profit margin.” 

To a great extent, of course, the recent 
improvement in the nuclear status of 
these four nations must be credited to 
the fact that they represe che core of 
industrial skill and power in Eastern 
Europe and bear the brunt of COME- 
CON’s current plans for greater indus- 
trial production within the Communist 
bloc. The increase in Soviet nuclear as- 
sistance to these nations parallels their 
industrial expansion. On the other hand, 
the smaller satellite states do not seem 
to have pressed overly much for nuclear 
aid from the USSR or for outside help 
in the local development of atomic ex- 
perimentation. Neither Albania, nor Bul- 
garia, nor Mongolia, North Korea, or 
North Vietnam, has apparently asked 
for, or received, offers of such assistance, 
not even mere token donations for pres- 
tige purposes. 

In short, current Soviet aid to its allies 
in the field of nuclear technology, apart 
from being influenced to a large extent 
by calculated exigencies of Cold War 
propaganda and international diplomacy, 
is motivated chiefly by two considera- 
tions: the need to make allowance, under 
pressure, for the demands of its producer- 
satellites to share with them some of the 

19 Pravda and Izwestia, March 29, 1957; Népsza- 
badsdg, Budapest, March 29, 1957; and D. G. 
Tomashevskii, ‘‘Wneshnyaya politika Narodnoi Polshi’’ 
(The Foreign Policy of People’s Poland), in 15 Jet 


Narodnoi Polshi (15 Years of People’s Poland), Mos- 


cow, 1959, p. 145. Hungary's first atomic reactor, 


benefits derived from the exploitation of 
their national mineral resources; and the 
desire to make use of the considerable 
scientific know-how and technical ability 
of the industrially advanced members of 
the bloc such as East Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland. In both respects 
the Soviet intra-bloc program of collabo- 
ration in the peaceful utilization of 
nuclear energy and the general Soviet 
economic plan in Eastern Europe— 
COMECON-—show considerable paral- 
lelism. However, while there are a 
number of similarities between the two 
ventures, it must be emphasized that 
not only do the two plans remain entirely 
separate and independent of each other, 
with COMECON not intruding in any 
way on the field of nuclear science, but 
they also evidence a number of important 
differences. 


IV. 

Both COMECON and the Soviet pro- 
gram of cooperation with its satellites in 
the exploitation of nuclear energy have 
in common the fact that in recent years 
both have undergone a considerable ex- 
pansion in scope and importance. Thus, 
COMECON since its emergence from 
virtual oblivion in 1954 and Moscow’s 
plan of nuclear aid to the leading mem- 
bers of the bloc are similar in that their 
growth is largely coincident in direction 
and in timing. Finally, an added re- 
semblance may be noted in the emphasis 
put within each program on the same 
key countries of Eastern Europe. 

On the other hand, the comprehensive 
latter-day efforts of the Soviet bloc to 
accomplish, under the aegis of COME- 


built and equipped with Russian aid went into opera- 
tion in April 1959; see P. A. Grushin, ‘*Vneshneekono- 
micheskie svyazi Vengerskoi Narodnoi Respubliki’’ 
(Foreign Economic Relations of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic), in 15 let svobodnoi Vengriit (15 Years of 
Free Hungary), Moscow, 1960, p. 155-156. 
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CON, greater integration and rationali- 
zation of the respective national econo- 
mies within the framework of centralized 
coordination and higher specialization in 
production and skills have as yet found 
no reflection in Moscow’s nuclear aid 
policy. In that field, all aid and collab- 
oration, both between the USSR and 
its associates and among the latter, are 
presently implemented on a strictly bi- 
lateral and ad hoc basis. Nor has the 
creation of the JINR, which at one time 
seemed to herald a trend toward greater 
centralization of these policies, in any 
way, as yet, affected this situation. 

By and large, the same pattern may be 
detected in the aid given by the USSR 
to Yugoslavia and Egypt, the other two 
states now receiving active Soviet assist- 
ance in the field of nuclear technology. 
Thus, on February 9, 1957, Belgrade and 
Moscow concluded an agreement, sup- 
plementing the basic accord of January 
28, 1956, and providing for collaboration 
between their scientific organizations in 
problems of the atom. In May 1958 the 
Yugoslavs put their first small reactor 
into operation, and in December 1959 
they unveiled their second such installa- 
tion, a large pile with a thermal-power 
rating of 6,000-10,000 kw. “The core of 
the heavy-water reactor and much of the 
control system were purchased from the 
Soviet Union under the two nations’ con- 
tinuing agreement for peaceful uses of 
atomic energy.”” Egypt, on the other 
hand, is said to have sent a considerable 
number of specialists to the USSR for 
training, and a contingent of Soviet tech- 
nicians is reportedly in Egypt engaged 
in preliminary surveys and planning the 

* Izvestia, February 13, 1957, and Vaeshnyaya tor- 
govlya, 1957 (No. 7), p. 34; and The New York 
Times, December 29, 1959, p. 3. See also ‘‘First Yugo- 


slav Nuclear Reactor," Information Bulletin About 
Yugoslavia, Belgrade, May 1958, p. 1, and ‘“‘The New 


eventual construction of the nuclear labo- 
ratory specified in the agreement of July 
12, 1956. 

Most of what has been said about the 
Soviet system of bilateral treaties on nu- 
clear aid is equally applicable to its re- 
gional organization, the Joint Institute 
for Nuclear Research. It, too, was obvi- 
ously created in response to the pressure 
of external forces and primarily as a 
counter-measure to the much-publicized 
establishment of the European Council 
for Nuclear Research and the preparatory 
talks on Euratom. Necessities of diplo- 
matic prestige and propaganda considera- 
tions clearly motivated the sudden deci- 
sion to set up the intra-bloc agency. 

Even then, however, the Joint Institute 
for Nuclear Research has largely failed 
to meet the standards for a bona fide 
international organization of a regional 
type; it functions essentially as a special- 
ized intergovernmental body with lim- 
ited powers to guide whatever technical 
research is done in the Institute itself, 
leaving all other aspects of nuclear policy 
to the individual discretion of the 
member states. This is reflected both 
in the agency’s structure and its modus 
operandi. Assuming that “the distinc- 
tive feature of an international organiza- 
tion is that it has in law its own will 
distinct from the will of the member 
States,”" it can safely be said then that 
the JINR does not qualify as such an 
institution. The major, policy-setting de- 
cisions are not made by any permanent 
organ of the Institute, but by an ad hoc 
conference of delegates from member 
governments. The executive body of the 
JINR is not selected by its Scientific 


Nuclear Reactor,"" Yugoslav Life, Belgrade, January 


1960, Pp. 12. 
7 P. Reuter, International Organizations, translated 
by J. M. Chapman, New York, 1958, p. 215. 
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Council, but by an outside convocation 
of state representatives. The Directorate’s 
chain of responsibility is ambiguous, 
seemingly divided between the Council 
and the individual governments seated 
in it. Finally, within the Institute itself 
most of the powers are concentrated not 
in the hands of its representative organ, 
the Scientific Council, not even in a select 
committee composed of its leading mem- 
bers, but in the lone person of the Direc- 
tor, a unique situation in the annals of 
modern international organization. 

In short, the Joint Institute for Nuclear 
Research can best be described either as 
a highly decentralized association for co- 
ordinating bloc experimental work on 
the atom or, ab contrario, as a supra- 
national regional body executing the will 
of the dominant nation, the USSR, in 
the field of inter-state study of molecular 


problems. It cannot, however, be de- 


scribed as a genuine international organi- 


zation in the usual sense. 

The true role assigned to the JINR by 
Moscow is apparently confined to pro- 
viding the Soviet camp with a ready 
counterpart to ECNR (now EONR) and 
Euratom in the increasingly important 
field of inter-state collaboration in the 
peaceful use of atomic energy. Moreover, 
by the express terms of its Statute. the 
Institute is an “open” organization, 
which permits Soviet publicists to con- 
trast it favorably with the restricted 
membership clause of Euratom and the 
allegedly restrictive admission policy of 
EONR. The creation of the Joint In- 
stitute has also enabled all the satellites, 

2 For the second session of the Scientific Council, 
Pravda, May 21, 1957, revealed that of the five sectors 
in the Laboratory of Theoretical Physics at least three 
were headed by Russians. Similarly, the Laboratories 
of Neutron Physics and Nuclear Problems are run by 
Russian directors. At its fifth session, Pravda, January 


15, 1959, indicated that the head of the Laboratory of 
Theoretical Physics, too, is a Soviet scientist. More- 


including the most backward ones, to be 
associated, sometimes more formally than 
effectively, with advanced work in nu- 
clear physics, giving them a sense of, and 
some claim to, contribution to momen- 
tous scientific developments of modern 
times. On the other hand, for the Soviet 
Union the agency has proved a useful 
weapon for harnessing the scientific 
talents in the satellite nations without un- 
due friction, since within the organiza- 
tion research can safely and discreetly 
be channeled in the desired directions 
through the authority of the Director and 
the laboratory heads, most of whom are 
Soviet citizens.” To a lesser extent, the 
JINR is useful, too, as an impressive 
show-place in which functions what was 
until recently the world’s most powerful 
cyclotron.” 

V’hile the immediate practical conse- 
quences of Moscow’s aid in nuclear de- 
velopment both within and outside the 
bloc have for the time being remained 
limited, the same cannot be said of its 
ideological and political implications or 
its world-wide publicity value. Indeed, 
the creation of the JINR and, more im- 
portant, the establishment of the Soviet 
network of bilateral pacts have had an 
undeniable impact on the course of world 
politics, which has exerted itself prima- 
rily in three ways. 

First, the existence and functioning of 
the Soviet program of nuclear assistance 
to other states has made the USSR the 
only nation besides the United States to 
have an active and operative foreign aid 
policy in this new area of international 
over, the Institute’s Administrative Director, whose 
term of office is unknown, also seems to be a Russian, 


V. N. Sergeenko, to judge from Pravda, January 22, 
1959. 

% The cyclotron of EONR began functioning in 
Geneva in November 1959 and now represents the 
most powerful installation of this type in existence. 
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relations. The actually limited scope of 
Russia’s endeavors in this sphere does 
not seem to have materially affected its 
high prestige status as donor-state, pre- 
cisely because the only two currently 
viable large-scale plans of assistance in 
this technical field remain those of Wash- 
ington and Moscow. The recent signing 
of a tentative agreement between the US 
and the USSR on a cooperative venture 
in nuclear research, among the projects 
to be studied being the joint construction 
of a large atom smasher for use by scien- 
tists of all the world,” can but bolster 
further the already dominant role of the 
contracting parties and, what is more, do 
it on a basis of their perfect parity. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the Soviet pro- 
gram need not inevitably remain of 
small scope forever, particularly since the 
Kremlin has of late shown itself quite 
eager to expand the volume of its foreign 
assistance and has on various recent occa- 
sions made serious efforts in that direc- 
tion, as witness the conclusion in the past 
few months of agreements on nuclear 
cooperation with France, India, and 
Indonesia. 

Second, the present mechanics of So- 
viet administration of foreign aid in the 
peaceful use of atomic energy both give 
concrete expression to and bolster per- 
sistent Russian contentions that these 
questions should be handled primarily 
on a bilateral, ad hoc basis, better suited 
to deal with the special circumstances of 
each individual case. Although it is a 
member of the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, the USSR seems originally 
to have joined that body mostly in order 
not to find itself frozen out of it. Indeed, 
reluctant at the start to adhere to IAEA 
inter alia precisely because it felt, mis- 
takenly, that the organization was de- 


*% The New York Times, November 21, 1959, p. 4. 


signed to supersede existing bilateral ar- 
rangements on nuclear collaboration, the 
USSR finally adhered to it on the express 
understanding that such was not the case. 
Even then, it has since used the forum 
of the Agency to advocate a bilateral ap- 
proach, on various occasions extending 
offers to the members to help them train 
technicians and render them aid in or- 
ganizing work on the peaceful use of 
atomic energy, to design nuclear projects 
and power and experimental installations, 
to prospect for uranium and mine it—all 
on a strictly inter-state basis. Otherwise, 
the Soviets have in general shown them- 
selves to be either lukewarm toward 
IAEA’s aspirations or critical of its ac- 
tivities. 

Finally, there is the question of inter- 
national supervision. Control guarantees 
are invariably included in US “Atoms- 
for-Peace” treaties and, at Washington’s 
insistence, they have also been made part 
of IAEA’s Charter. Lack of such express 
conditions in Soviet treaties, even though 
it is to a great extent only a formal omis- 
sion adequately compensated by the reali- 
ties of the Soviet program’s actual imple- 
mentation, nevertheless has considerable 
influence and appeal in “neutralist” 
quarters and an undeniable propaganda 
value. It is primarily with reference to 
these formal differences between the US 
and Soviet practice that Communist 
sources have denounced the American 
policy as an “imperalistic,” politically in- 
spired plan, and eulogized the Kremlin’s 
program as a purely commercial venture, 
or, laying stress on its “foreign aid” as- 
pect, claimed instead that “the Soviet 
Union in no way considers the grant of 
assistance in the peaceful use of atomic 
energy as a commercial enterprise or as 
a means for establishing its control over 
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the nuclear industry of other states.”” 
In this respect, it should be noted, the 
Soviet government’s pretensions have not 


been entirely without repercussions. At 
the 1956 Conference in 
New York, convened to discuss the final 
stages of the drafting of IAEA’s Charter, 
the delegates from the USSR and the 


International 


people’s democracies objected to the US- 
sponsored control scheme and countered 
by citing the model of the Soviet nuclear 
program; in their opposition they gained 
the support of a considerable number of 
so-called politically uncommitted nations. 
This facet of the Soviet policy must also 
be given most of the credit for Moscow’s 
recent success in signing nuclear coopera- 
tion pacts with India and Indonesia, neu- 
tralist nations which have long expressed 
reluctance to accept US nuclear aid be- 
cause of what they considered to be the 
unfair and burdensome inspection condi- 
tions postulated by Washington. These 
nations have often been critical of like 
limitations imposed on IAEA at the in- 
sistence of the US. 

The entire debate concerning the di- 
lemma of effective controls in connection 
with the problem of nuclear assistance 
between states, both in its bilateral aspects 
and within the framework of IAEA, is, 
of course, intimately tied up with the 
broader problem of international inspec- 
tion in general, and supervision of arms 
limitations and conventional and atomic 
disarmament in particular. Thus, every 
Soviet success in advocating, and gaining 
acceptance for, a control-less project of 
nuclear aid in the field of peaceful utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy directly bolsters, 
as it is intended to, the Soviet campaign 


23S. A. Malinin, ‘'Pravovya formy mezhdunarodnogo 
sotrudnichestva v oblasti mirnogo ispolzovaniya atomnoi 
energii’’ (Legal Forms of International Cooperation in 
the Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy), Sovetskoe Gosu- 
darstvo i Pravo, 1957 (No. 7), p. 122; V. Larin, 
op. cit., p. 9, and ‘“Mezhdunarodnoe sotrudnichestvo v 
oblasti mirnogo ispolzovaniya atomnoi energii’’ (Inter- 
national Cooperation in the Field of Peaceful Use of 


against control and inspection schemes in 
the more crucial area of disarmament 
negotiations. In effect, the existence and 
functioning of the USSR’s nuclear assist- 
ance program formally proves, as it is 
meant to, the feasibility and effectiveness 
of a system resting, as the Soviet one is 
officially said to be, exclusively on volun- 
tary pledges of good faith and auto-limi- 
tation on the part of recipient, states to 
employ the nuclear materials delivered to 
them for authorized purposes only. 
These considerations explain Moscow’s 
predilection for a bilateral foreign policy 
of nuclear assistance. Indeed, not only 
does such an approach strengthen the 
possibility of expanding the Soviet drive 
to demonstrate the viability of nuclear 
cooperation without inspection, but, by 
bypassing IAEA’s machinery largely in- 
spired by US views, it also seeks to dis- 
parage the entire notion of international 
controls and with it Washington’s stand 
on the matter as well. In addition, of 
course, every acceptance by a foreign 
country of a Russian offer of bilateral 
atomic aid will redound solely to the 
credit of the Soviet Union, without any 
need to share the latter with any inter- 
national agency. In all this Soviet hopes 
have so far not been disappointed: at the 
cost of a remarkably small material in- 
vestment, the USSR has gained for itself 
an enviable position of influence and 
prestige in the novel and potentially cru- 
cial field of peacetime utilization of 
atomic energy, a position which adds 
even greater diplomatic weight to its poli- 
cies and views in the related sphere of 
military atomic matters than might other- 
wise be their rightful due. 
Atomic 


mnogo Prava, 
Law, 1958), 


Sovetskii Ezhegodnik Mezhdunarod- 

(Soviet Yearbook of International 
Moscow, 1959, p. 371. In his article, 
“Atoms for Peace and Progress,’’ New Times, 1957 
(No. 8), p. 11-12, the same author strongly objected 
to the idea of IAEA’s operating along essentially com- 
mercial lines. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 
I. UNITED NATIONS 


Membership Chart 


Listed below is the membership of UN membership expires on December 31 of 
bodies for 1961. Unless otherwise noted, the year indicated. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Ceylon (1961) Soviet Union (Permanent) 
Chile’ (1962) Turkey’ (1961) 
China (Permanent) United Arab Republic’ (1962) 
Ecuador (1961) United Kingdom (Permanent) 
France (Permanent) United States (Permanent) 
Liberia® (1962) 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL* 


Australia (Administering Member ) New Zealand (Administering Member) 
Belgium (Administering Member) Paraguay (1961) 
Bolivia (1962) Soviet Union (Permanent) 
Burma (1961) United Arab Republic (1961) 
China (Permanent) United Kingdom 

France (Permanent) (Administering Member) 
India (1962) United States (Administering Member) 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL* 


Afghanistan (1961) New Zealand 
Brazil (1962) Poland 

Bulgaria (1961) Soviet Union 
Denmark (1962) Spain 

El Salvador* (1963) United Kingdom 
Ethiopia’® (1963) United States 
France’ (1963) Uruguay’ 

Japan (1962) Venezuela 
Jordan* (1963) 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE’ 


Ricardo J. Alfaro Panama (1964) 
Abdel Hamid Badawi United Arab Republic (1967) 
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MEMBERSHIP CHART 


Jules Basdevant 

José Luis Bustamente y Rivero’ 
Roberto Cérdova 

Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice’ 
Philip C. Jessup* 

V. K. Wellington Koo 
Vladimir M. Koretsky’ 
Gaetano Morelli’ 

Lucio M. Moreno Quintana 
Sir Percy Spender 

Jean Spiropoulos 

Kotaro Tanaka*® 

Bohdan Winiarski 


France 

Peru 

Mexico 
United Kingdom 
United States 
China 

Soviet Union 
Italy 
Argentina 
Australia 
Greece 

Japan 

Poland 


Commissions of the General Assembly 


PEACE OBSERVATION COMMISSION” 


India 
Iraq 
Israel 


China 
Czechoslovakia 
France 
Honduras 


United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 


Pakistan 
Soviet Union 
Sweden 


New Zealand 


INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION” 


R. Ago 

G. Amado 

M. Bartos 

D. L. Edmonds 

N. Erim 

G. Fitzmaurice 

J. P. A. Francois 

F. V. Garcia Amador 
S. Hsu 

E. Jiménez de Aréchaga™ 
F. el-Khouri 


Italy 
Brazil 


Cuba 
China 


Yugoslavia 
United States 
Turkey 

United Kingdom 
Netherlands 


Uruguay 
United Arab Republic 


Iran 

Mexico 

India 

Sweden 

France 

Soviet Union 
Austria 

Iraq 

Japan 
Czechoslovakia 


A. Matine-Daftary 
L. Padilla Nervo 
R. Pal 

A. E. F. Sandstrom 
G. Scelle 

G. I. Tunkin 

A. Verdross™ 

M. K. Yasseen 

K. Yokota 

J. Zourek 


Commissions of the Economic and Social Council 


STATISTICAL COMMISSION 


Australia 
Brazil 
China 
Cuba” 
France” 
India 
Ireland 
Netherlands 


New Zealand 

Norway” 

Romania” 

Soviet Union 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic 

United Kingdom” 

United States 


(1963) 
(1963) 
(1961) 
(1964) 
(1964) 
(1963) 
(1961) 
(1961) 
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POPULATION COMMISSION 


Belgium™ 
Ceylon™ 
China 

El Salvador 
France 
Italy 

Japan 
Mexico” 


SOCIAL COMMISSION 


Albania™ 
Australia 
Brazil 
Canada™ 
China” 
Ecuador™ 
Finland 
France 
Indonesia 


UNITED NATIONS 


(1964) 
(1964) 
(1963) 
(1961) 
(1963) 
(1963) 
(1961) 
(1964) 


(1964) 
(1961) 
(1963) 
(1964) 
(1964) 
(1964) 
(1963) 
(1961) 
(1961) 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Afghanistan” 
Argentina 
Austria 
China“ 
Denmark 
France 

India 

Iraq 
Netherlands“ 
Pakistan 


(1963) 
(1962) 
(1962) 
(1963) 
(1962) 
(1961) 
(1961) 
(1961) 
(1963) 
(1962) 


Norway 

Soviet Union 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic 

United Arab Republic” 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Uruguay” 


Israel” 

Italy 

Soviet Union 

Sudan* 

United Arab Republic 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 

Yugoslavia 


Panama™ 

Philippines 

Poland™ 

Soviet Union 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic 

United Kingdom™ 

United States 

Venezuela 


COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


Argentina” 
Australia” 
China™ 
Colombia 

Cuba 
Czechoslovakia" 
Finland 

France 

Greece 


(1963) 
(1963) 
(1963) 
(1962) 
(1962) 
(1963) 
(1962) 
(1962) 
(1961) 


Israel 

Japan” 

Mexico 
Netherlands 
Philippines™ 
Poland 

Soviet Union 
United Kingdom 
United States 


(1963) 
(1961) 


(1963) 
(1964) 
(1961) 
(1961) 
(1964) 


(1964) 
(1961) 
(1961) 
(1964) 
(1963) 
(1963) 
(1961) 
(1963) 
(1963) 


(1963) 
(1961) 
(1963) 
(1961) 


(1961) 
(1963) 
(1962) 
(1962) 


(1961) 
(1963) 
(1962) 
(1961) 
(1963) 
(1962) 
(1961 ) 
(1961) 
(1961) 





COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS” 


Canada 
China 
France 
Hungary 
India 

Iran 

Mexico 
Netherlands 


(1962) 


(1962) 
(1962) 
(1962) 


MEMBERSHIP CHART 


Peru 

Soviet Union 

Turkey 

United Arab Republic 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Yugoslavia 


COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY TRADE 


Argentina 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Bulgaria” 

Canada 

Ceylon™ 

Chile 

Czechoslovakia 
Federation of Malaya™ 


(1962) 
(1961) 
(1962) 
(1963) 
(1961) 
(1963) 
(1961) 
(1962) 
(1963) © 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE” 


Albania 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Federal Republic of Germany 

Finland 

France 

Greece 


Hungary 
Iceland 
Ireland 

Italy 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 
Romania 
Soviet Union 


(1961) 
(1961) 
(1963) 
(1962) 
(1962) 
(1963) 
(1962) 
(1963) 
(1961) 


France 

India 

New Zealand” 
Pakistan 

Soviet Union 
Sweden™ 

United Kingdom 
United States“ 


Uruguay 


Spain 

Sweden 

Turkey 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Yugoslavia 


Consultant 
Switzerland 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST” 


Afghanistan 
Australia 

Burma 

Cambodia 

Ceylon 

China 

Federation of Malaya 
France 

India 

Indonesia 


Iran 
Japan 


Korea (South) 


Laos 

Nepal 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Pakistan 
Philippines 


Soviet Union 


Thailand 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Vietnam (South) 


Associate Members 
Brunei 
Hong Kong 
Sarawak and North Borneo 
Singapore 
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ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA” 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

El Salvador 


UNITED NATIONS 


France 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR AFRICA” 


Belgium 
Ethiopia 
France 
Ghana 
Guinea 
Liberia 
Libya 


Portugal 

Spain 

Sudan 

Tunisia 

Union of South Africa 
United Arab Republic 
United Kingdom 


Peru 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Associate Members 


British Guiana 
West Indies 


Associate Members 


Federation of Nigeria 
Gambia 

Kenya and Zanzibar 
Ruanda-Urundi 
Sierra Leone 
Tanganyika 


Morocco 


1 Elected for a two-year term by the General Assem- 
bly on December 9, 1960. 

2 Elected for a two-year term by the General Assem- 
bly on December 20, 1960, on the understanding that 
the candidate would resign on December 31, 1961, the 
position subsequently to be filled by Ireland for the 
remainder of the term through election at the sixteenth 
session. 

3 Elected for the year 1961 by the General Assembly 
on December 9, 1960, as according to an understanding 
reached at the fourteenth session whereby Poland 
would resign on December 31, 1960, the position to 
be filled by Turkey for the remainder of the term 
through election at the fifteenth session. 

‘With the attainment of independence of Togo and 
Somalia in the course of 1960, and their removal from 
the list of trust territories within the competence of 
the Council, both France and Italy ceased to be admin- 
istering members. France, however, continued to sit 
on the Council as a permanent member of the Security 
Council. In the absence of a decision by the General 
Assembly regarding the future composition of the 
Trusteeship Council, the question remained open, de- 
spite the new preponderance of nonadministering mem- 
bers. 

5 The General Assembly adjourned the first part of 
its fifteenth session having elected only five states to 
fill the six vacancies on the Economic and Social 
Council. The question of filling the remaining va- 
cancy was to be taken up at an early stage of the 
resumed session, scheduled for March 196r. 

® Elected or re-elected for a three-year term by the 
General Assembly on December 9, 1960. 

™ Countries are listed for convenience of identification 
only, as judges of the International Court serve in 
their individual capacities and not as representatives 
of their countries. Terms of office expire on February 
5 of the year listed. 


Uganda 


8 Elected for a nine-year term by the Security Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly on November 16 and 17, 
1960. 
* Elected by the Security Council and the General 
Assembly on November 16, 1960, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Judge Sir Hersch Lauterpacht 
on May 8, 1960. 

” Re-appointed by the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 20, 1960, for the calendar years 1961 and 1962. 

1 Elected or re-elected for five-year terms by the 
General Assembly on December 18, 1956, except where 
noted otherwise. Countries are listed for convenience 
of identification only, as members serve in their individ- 
ual capacities and not as representatives of their coun- 
tries. 

2 Elected by the International Law Commission on 
May 16, 1960, to fill the casual vacancies caused by 
the election of Mr. Ricardo J. Alfaro to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and the resignation of Mr. 
Thanat Khoman. Mr. Yasseen attended the meetings 
of the Commission from May 23 and Mr. Jiménez de 
Aréchaga from June 1 onwards. 

13 Elected or re-elected for four-year terms by the 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) on April 21, 
1960. 

14 Elected or re-elected for three-year terms by ECO- 
SOC on April 21, 1960. 

% Countries mentioned with no specific date were 
elected at the ninth session of ECOSOC for an in- 
definite term. The others were elected at the 27th 
session for a term of three years. 

% Membership on regional commissions is not for 
any specified term of years. The question of continu- 
ing the commissions themselves is considered periodically 
by ECOSOC. 





General Assembly 


The first part of the fifteenth session of 
the General Assembly met at UN Head- 
quarters from September 20 through De- 
cember 20, 1960, when it was adjourned. 
The second part of the session was to open 
on March 7, 1961. At the opening plenary 
meeting, Mr. Frederick R. Boland (Ireland) 
was elected President of the session, having 
obtained 46 votes out of a possible 80. At 
the same meeting, the Assembly’s 864th, 
the following fourteen countries were ad- 
mitted to membership in the UN: the 
Republic of Cameroun, the Togolese Re- 
public, the Malagasy Republic, the Republic 
of Somalia, the Republic of the Congo 
(Leopoldville), the Republic of Dahomey, 
the Republic of the Niger, the Republic of 
Upper Volta, the Republic of the Ivory 
Coast, the Republic of Chad, the Republic 
of the Congo (Brazzaville), the Republic 
of Gabon, the Central African Republic, 
and the Republic of Cyprus. At the 876th 
plenary meeting, the Republics of Senegal 
and Mali were admitted to membership, as 
was the Federation of Nigeria at the 893d 
meeting, thereby bringing the total mem- 
bership of the UN to gg. A special report 
of the Security Council on the subject of 
the admission to membership of the Islamic 
Republic of Mauritania,’ considered by the 
Assembly at its 954th meeting, noted the 
failure of the Council to recommend Mauri- 
tania for admission; the Assembly decided 
to postpone indefinitely further considera- 
tion of the question. At its 895th plenary 
meeting, the Assembly adopted by a vote of 
42 to 34, with 22 abstentions, the recom- 
mendation contained in the report of the 
General Committee’ that the Assembly re- 
ject the request of the Soviet Union" for the 
inclusion in its agenda of the question of 
the representation of China in the UN, 

1 Document A/4656. For a report on the Council's 
debate on this matter, see this issue, p. 170-171. 


2 Document A/4520. 
® Document A/4474. 


and decided not to consider at its fifteenth 
session any proposals to exclude the repre- 
sentatives of the government of the Re- 
public of China (Nationalist) or to seat 
representatives of the government of the 
People’s Republic of China (Communist). 
With regard to the representation in the 
UN of the Congo (Leopoldville), the Gen- 
eral Assembly, at its 924th meeting, adopted 
by 53 votes to 24, with 1g abstentions, the 
draft resolution recommended by the Cre- 
dentials Committee in its report;’ the As- 
sembly thereby accepted the credentials 
issued by the head of state (President Joseph 
Kasavubu) and communicated by him to 
the President of the Assembly. 

Sir Claude Corea (Ceylon) was elected 
Chairman of the Political and Security 
Cammittee, Mr. Carlet R. Auguste (Haiti) 
of the Special Political Committee, Mr. 
Janez Stanovnik (Yugoslavia) of the Eco- 
nomic and Financial Committee, Mr. Ed- 
uard Mezincescu (Romania) of the Social, 
Humanitarian, and Cultural Committee, 
Mr. Adnan Pachachi (Iraq) of the Trus- 
teeship Committee, Mr. Mario Majoli 
(Italy) of the Administrative and Budget- 
ary Committee, and Mr. Gonzalo Ortiz 
Martin (Costa Rica) of the Legal Commit- 
tee. 

The fifteenth session had before it an 
agenda of go items. Those not taken up 
during the first part of the session were to 
be considered during the second part. 


Political and Security Questions 
Disarmament and the situation with re- 

gard to the fulfillment of the 1959 General 

Assembly resolution on the question of dis- 

armament, Report of the Disarmament 

Commission, Suspension of nuclear and 

thermonuclear tests, and Prevention of the 
* Document A/4578. 


5 General Assembly Resolution 1378 (XIV), Novem- 
ber 20, 1959. 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


wider dissemination of nuclear weapons: 
Beginning its discussion of disarmament at 
its 1085th meeting, the First (Political and 
Security) Committee had before it the fol- 
lowing items: 1) with regard to disarma- 
ment as a whole, (a) a declaration by the 
government of the Soviet Union,’ (4) pro- 
posals of the Soviet government for the 
basic provisions of a treaty on general and 
complete disarmament,’ (c) a Soviet draft 
resolution calling for enlargement of the 
composition of the ten-nation disarmament 
committee, (d) another Soviet draft resolu- 
tion proposing a change in the structure of 
the UN Secretariat and of the Security 
Council so that the socialist countries, the 
Western power bloc, and the neutralist 
countries might be represented in those or- 
gans on a basis of equality,’ and (e) a draft 
resolution submitted by Italy, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States recom- 
mending certain principles for the guidance 
of disarmament negotiations;” 2) in con- 
nection with the report of the Disarmament 
Commission, (a) a draft resolution sub- 
mitted by that commission recommending 
that it continue in being and be convened 
whenever deemed necessary,’ and (6) a 
United Kingdom draft resolution recom- 
mending that technical experts—scientific, 
military, and administrative—be appointed 
with instructions to submit a progress re- 
port to the commission within six months 
on the systems of inspection and control 
which would be effective and fair to all 
concerned in relation to various specified 
measures of disarmament; 3) with refer- 
ence to the suspension of nuclear and ther- 
monuclear tests, an explanatory memoran- 
dum from the permanent representative of 
India;* and 4) with regard to the preven- 
tion of the wider dissemination of nuclear 
weapons, an explanatory memorandum 
from the chargé d'affaires of Ireland.” 
Opening the discussion, Mr. Zorin (Soviet 

* Document A/4503. 

™ Document A/4505. 

® Document A/4509. 


* Document A/C.1/L.249. 
% Document A/C.1/L.250. 


Union) described his government’s draft 
resolutions as being in the nature of a con- 
crete program of general and complete 
disarmament under international control, 
whereas in his opinion the Western pro- 
posals stopped short at abstract formulas 
and vague expressions of desire regarding 
disarmament, while emphatically pressing 
for control What was 
needed, he summarized, was not a docu- 
ment to be filed away, or an exercise in elo- 
quence, but a concrete means of solving the 
gravest problem of current international re- 
lations, the problem on which the lives 
and well-being of three billion human 
beings depended. His government’s concep- 
tion of general and complete disarmament, 
as outlined in its draft resolution,” was one 
including the disbanding of all armed 
forces, the destruction of all armaments, the 
cessation of war production, the liquidation 
of all foreign bases in the territory of other 
states, the prohibition of nuclear, chemical, 
bacteriological, and rocket weapons, the 
cessation of the manufacture of such weap- 
ons, the destruction of stockpiles of such 
weapons and of all means of delivering 
them, the abolition of agencies and institu- 
tions intended for the organization of mili- 
tary affairs in states, the prohibition of mili- 
tary training, and the discontinuance of the 
expenditure of funds for military purposes. 
The Pakistani delegate expressed himself 
in favor of the immediate implementation 
of certain initial measures of disarmament 
—for example, prohibition against the plac- 
ing into orbit or stationing in outer space 
of vehicles carrying weapons of mass de- 
struction, cessation of production of fission- 
able material for weapons purposes, prior 
notification of proposed launchings of mis- 
would in no sense 


over armaments. 


siles—a move which 
prevent the parties from continuing to nego- 
tiate on the more important measures which 
were basic to the proposals for general and 


11 Document A/4463. 

32 Document A/C.1/L.251. 
133 Document A/4414. 

44 Document A/4434. 

% See footnote 7, above. 





POLITICAL AND SECURITY QUESTIONS 


complete disarmament. Mr. Wadsworth 
(United States) observed at the next meet- 
ing that the primary obstacle in the way of 
disarmament negotiations in the past fifteen 
years had been the profound difference in 
purposes between the Soviet Union and the 
Western nations, and the resulting distrust. 
Outlining the terms of the draft resolution 
co-sponsored by his government and those 
of Italy and the United Kingdom,” he con- 
cluded that the final goal of a program of 
general and complete disarmament under 
effective international control had to achieve 
the following: 1) reduction of all national 
armed forces and armaments to levels re- 
quired for internal security and for the 
provision of agreed contingents to an inter- 
national peace force within the UN; 2) 
elimination of delivery systems of all weap- 
ons of mass destruction; 3) elimination of 
all weapons of mass destruction—nuclear, 
chemical, and bacteriological; 4) the use 
of outer space for peaceful purposes only; 
5) the establishment of effective means for 
verification of the observance of disarma- 
ment obligations and for the maintenance 
of peace; and 6) the creation of a secure, 
free, and open world, in which all peoples 
were protected from the dangers of surprise 
attack or the outbreak of war by miscalcu- 
lation. The basic principles by which ef- 
forts to achieve those goals should be 
guided, continued Mr. Wadsworth, were as 
follows: 1) disarmament should be carried 
out progressively, with measures to be com- 
pleted as rapidly as possible within specified 
periods of time; 2) transition from one 
stage to the next should be initiated when 
the measures in the preceding stage had 
been satisfactorily implemented; 3) nuclear 
and conventional measures of disarmament 
must be so balanced that no country or 
group of countries would obtain, at any 
stage, a significant military advantage; 4) 
compliance with all disarmament obliga- 
tions must be effectively verified through- 
out by an international disarmament or- 
ganization within the framework of the 


16 See footnote 10, above. 


UN; 5) provisions in respect of interna- 
tional control and verification should form 
an integral part of any agreement on dis- 
armament; and 6) general and complete 
disarmament must start with those meas- 
ures capable of early implementation under 
effective international control. 

The Canadian delegate suggested that the 
primary responsibility of the First Commit- 
tee at this time was not to debate the merits 
of the principles and plans presented by the 
two sides, but rather to concentrate on 
bringing about a resumption of negotiations 
between them, while the Mexican repre- 
sentative warned the Committee against ac- 
ceptance of three ideas which he regarded 
as extremely dangerous: 1) that a limited 
war could be fought with small atomic 
weapons of limited destructive power; 2) 
that the danger to mankind would be re- 
duced if “clean” atomic weapons could be 
devised or the hydrogen bomb “tamed”; 
and 3) that many people and even states 
could survive a nuclear war if the people 
could be trained to provide for adequate 
civil defense, to organize subterranean life 
efficiently, and to evacuate the cities. At 
the 1087th meeting Mr. Rapacki, speaking 
for Poland, noted that his delegation could 
not understand why the Western powers 
had not responded to the appeal by Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev, who had stated 
his willingness to accept any Western sug- 
gestions concerning control, if the Soviet 
Union’s proposals on disarmament were ac- 
cepted as well, and Mr. David (Czecho- 
slovakia) deplored the Western tendency 
to ignore the principles that control must 
be commensurate with the scope of disar- 
mament and that there must be no control 
without disarmament or disarmament with- 
out control. Speaking at the 1088th meet- 
ing, the Italian delegate supported the 
United Kingdom proposal for setting up 
working groups of experts,” believing that 
technical studies by such groups would 
greatly assist the progress of political nego- 
tiations; for example, by demonstrating the 
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technical feasibility of specific disarmament 
or control measures, such studies could im- 
prove the prospects of effective results at 
the political level. 

Mr. Vidié (Yugoslavia) observed at the 
1o89th meeting that the problem of disar- 
mament was inextricably bound up with 
political realities, whereupon Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore (United Kingdom) suggested that 
the Assembly might be able to agree on the 
goal of general and complete disarmament 
and on certain principles applicable to any 
disarmament plan which would help the 
parties in later negotiations, leaving the 
substantive discussion to them. Mr. Zorin, 
however, exercising his right of reply, said 
that the last group of statements confirmed 
his delegation’s contention that the three- 
power draft resolution had nothing to do 
with disarmament and was actually aimed 
at establishing a system of control over ar- 
maments, that is, a system of legalized 
international espionage. The Albanian dele- 
gate added subsequently that the draft was 
faulty in that it neither proposed any real 
measure of disarmament, nor called for a 
treaty on disarmament, nor fixed time limits 
for the completion of the various stages. 
Similarly, the United Kingdom proposal 
to refer the question to technical experts 
would in his opinion have the effect of 
burying the problem under mountains of 
technical reports. Closing the rogoth meet- 
ing, the Brazilian representative suggested 
that perhaps the lesser powers were in a 
better position to lay down the main prin- 
ciples that should govern general and com- 
plete disarmament under effective interna- 
tional control, whereas the greater powers 
were better equipped with the knowledge 
needed in elaborating the practical and 
technical details of disarmament. 

The general debate on disarmament con- 
tinued from the rogrst meeting through 
the 1108th and was resumed at the rrroth, 
1r12th, 111gth, and 1120th meetings, 
whereupon it was adjourned indefinitely. 
In the course of the discussion, several 
countries (Colombia, Mexico, Turkey, and 
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Iraq, among others) described the main 
obstacle in the way of disarmament as 
being the existence of distrust among the 
great military powers, so that the chief con- 
cern ought to be to reach some kind of 
agreement among them, rather than a series 
of resolutions (India, Sudan, Union of 
South Africa); on the other hand, the 
French representative pointed to the danger 
of reaching agreement on general forms of 
words which might prove inadequate on 
detailed examination and might be of no 
help in finding the necessary solution. A 
number of states (Greece, the Netherlands, 
and Japan, inter alios) emphasized the need 
for balanced measures of disarmament, 
while others (Australia, Ireland, New Zea- 
land) stressed the advisability of linking 
studies and negotiations on the subject with 
the UN. Guinea, Jordan, and Ecuador, 
among others, mentioned the potential use- 
fulness of the small or uncommitted nations, 
while Ceylon, Guatemala, China, Denmark, 
and Saudi Arabia specifically favored en- 
larging the ten-nation disarmament com- 
mittee to include several neutral members. 
Members of the socialist group of nations 
generally supported the Soviet proposals. 
Mali, Morocco, and Nepal, inter alios, fa- 
vored the inclusion of Communist China 
in disarmament negotiations and/or in UN 
deliberations, while Sweden, Spain, Liberia, 
and others turned their attention to techni- 
cal studies as a potentially productive first 
step. Although Iran, Peru, Ghana, and 
Cuba felt that there had been no tangible 
achievements in the past year on which to 
build, such countries as Lebanon and Cyprus, 
among others, believed that the areas of dis- 
agreement had been substantially reduced. 
While the United Arab Republic and 
Burma declared themselves in favor of 
giving precise directives to the great powers, 
most nations confined their hopes to calling 
upon the parties to resume negotiations. 
A large number of draft resolutions was 
presented during the debate. Three dealt 
with the substantive question of disarma- 
ment; five dealt with nuclear and thermo- 
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nuclear tests and related questions; and 
four dealt with machinery for facilitating 
progress toward agreement on disarma- 
ment. 

In the first category were the two draft 
resolutions presented at the outset of the 
discussion by the Soviet Union, on the one 
hand, and Italy, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States, on the other.” The third 
was a twelve-power draft outlining, among 
other things, certain directives as the basis 
for an agreement on general and complete 
disarmament; these included the following: 
1) general and complete disarmament 
should result in a world in which the 
method of war for the solution of inter- 
national problems and the continued exist- 
ence of all the instruments and machinery 
of war stood eliminated; 2) no phase or 
step adopted should enable any state or 
group of states to acquire military superior- 
ity over another; 3) in respect of each phase 
or step there should be established by 
agreement effective machinery of inspection 
and control for its operation and mainte- 
nance; and 4) a treaty on general and com- 
plete disarmament embodying the terms 
and provisions set out above should include 
the time limits and schedules for the imple- 
mentation of each successive step, and the 
completion of each stage should be followed 
by the implementation of the next stage. 
The draft resolution also set out the de- 
tailed components of disarmament, urged 
that negotiations be resumed and that all 
countries refrain from all forms of surprise 
attack and preparations for the same, and 
appealed to all countries to give their full 
cooperation for the fulfillment of the pur- 
poses of the resolution.” 

In the second category was the Irish 
draft resolution, later co-sponsored by 
Japan, Ghana, Mexico, and Morocco, on 
the prevention of the wider dissemination 
of nuclear weapons.” It called upon all 
governments to make every effort to achieve 
permanent agreement on the prevention of 


1% Documents A/C.1/L.249 and A/C.1/L.250, respec- 
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the wider dissemination of such weapons, 
upon powers producing such weapons to 
refrain from relinquishing to any nation 
not possessing them control of such weap- 
ons, and from transmitting to it the infor- 
mation necessary for their manufacture, 
and upon powers not possessing such weap- 
ons to refrain from manufacturing or other- 
wise attempting to acquire them. Another 
was a ten-power draft declaring as follows: 
1) that the use of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear weapons was contrary to the spirit, 
letter, and aims of the UN and, as such, 
was a direct violation of the UN Charter; 
2) that the use of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear weapons would exceed even the 
scope of war and cause indiscriminate suf- 
fering and destruction to mankind and its 
civilization and, as such, was contrary to 
the rules of international law and the laws 
of humanity; 3) that the use of nuclear 
and thermonuclear weapons was a war di- 
rected not against an enemy or enemies 
alone but also against mankind in general; 
and 4) that any state using nuclear and 
thermonuclear weapons was to be consid- 
ered to violate the Charter, to act contrary 
to the laws of humanity, and to commit a 
crime against mankind and its civilization. 
It also requested the Secretary-General to 
consult member governments to ascertain 
their views on the possibility of convening 
a special conference for signing a conven- 
tion on the prohibition of the use of nuclear 
and thermonuclear weapons for war pur- 
poses and to report on the results of such 
consultation to the sixteenth session of the 
General Assembly.” A third draft falling 
in this category was that submitted by 
Austria, India, and Sweden, urging the 
states concerned with the suspension of 
nuclear and thermonuclear tests to seek a 
solution for the few remaining questions 
so that the conclusion of the agreement 
would be achieved at an early date, continu- 
ing in the meantime their voluntary suspen- 


2 Document A/C.1/L.253/Rev.1 and Rev.1/Adds.- 
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sion of the testing of nuclear weapons.” The 
fourth was the 26-power draft resolution 
containing essentially the same provisions 
as that submitted by Austria, India, and 
Sweden, except that it also requested states 
not now involved in the Geneva negotia- 
tions to halt nuclear weapons testing simi- 
larly to refrain from undertaking such 
tests.” Finally, the fifth draft resolution, 
submitted by Poland on the subject of the 
universal dissemination of information on 
the consequences of a nuclear war, provided 
for the establishment of a committee to 
prepare a report, not later than by June 1, 
1961, on the consequences of the use of 
nuclear weapons, in particular with regard 
to human life and health and to the ma- 
terial and cultural heritage of mankind, 
and, inter alia, to transmit it for use to the 
governments of all Member States of the 
UN, to the organ carrying on disarmament 
negotiations, and to the General Assembly.” 

Among the four draft resolutions in the 
third category were two which had been 
submitted early in the discussion, one by 
the Soviet Union and the other by the 
United Kingdom.* The third was a Polish 
draft resolution on the establishment of con- 
ditions conducive to reaching agreement on 
general and complete disarmament, where- 
by the General Assembly was to call upon 
all states not to undertake any measures 
which might render the disarmament nego- 
tiations more difficult.” The fourth draft, 
co-sponsored eventually by nineteen powers, 
had the General Assembly do the follow- 
ing: 1) reafirm the continuing and ulti- 
mate responsibility of the UN in the field 
of disarmament; 2) express the hope that 
every effort would be made to achieve gen- 
eral and complete disarmament under ef- 
fective international control by the earliest 
possible continuation of negotiations among 
the powers principally concerned, considera- 
tion being given in this regard to the ap- 

2 Document A/C.1/L.256. 

% Document A/C.1/L.258/Rev.r. 

24 Document A/C.1/L.260/Rev.1. 


5 Documents A/4509 and A/C.1/L.251, respectively. 
See footnotes 8 and 12, above. 


pointment of an impartial presiding officer; 
3) transmit to the Disarmament Commis- 
sion all the documents and records of dis- 
cussions relating to disarmament at the 
fifteenth session of the General Assembly; 
4) request the Disarmament Commission 
to examine and make recommendations 
upon (a) ways and means of facilitating 
the early resumption of negotiations on gen- 
eral and complete disarmament under ef- 
fective international control, and (4) the 
essential principles which should guide 
these negotiations; 5) further request the 
Commission to meet more frequently to 
consider (a) specific suggestions with re- 
gard to disarmament made by Member 
States, (6) other matters referred to it from 
time to time, including reports from the 
negotiating powers, and (c) giving guid- 
ance to the negotiating powers; 6) recom- 
mend that the Commission give consid- 
eration to the appointment of ad hoc 
subcommittees as appropriate, selected on 
the basis of equitable geographical distribu- 
tion and other relevant criteria, and em- 
powered to call on the assistance of experts 
if necessary; and 7) request the Commis- 
sion to submit, not later than June 1, 1961, 
a progress report to the General Assembly 
and the Security Council on activities un- 
dertaken pursuant to the resolution.” The 
draft took into account the suggestions 
made by Iceland* as an amendment to the 
original version of the resolution.” 

Before discussion was resumed at the 
1134th meeting, still another draft resolu- 
tion, co-sponsored by Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Guinea, Mali, Morocco, Nigeria, the Sudan, 
and the United Arab Republic, was intro 
duced, calling upon the General Assembly 
to do as follows: 1) request all states (a) 
to refrain from carrying out or continuing 
to carry out nuclear or ballistic weapons 
tests in Africa, and (4) to eliminate, and 
refrain from establishing, bases and launch- 

% Document A/C.1/L.252/Rev.1. 
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ing sites in Africa intended for use in test- 
ing, storing, or transporting such weapons; 
and 2) invite all states to regard and re- 
spect the African continent as a nuclear- 
free zone.” At the 1134th meeting, how- 
ever, the Canadian representative formally 
proposed: 1) that the Committee decide to 
vote immediately only on three of the draft 
resolutions dealing with nuclear and ther- 
monuclear tests and related questions, viz.: 
(a) the five-power draft on the prevention 
of the wider dissemination of nuclear 
weapons, (4) the three-power draft urging 
the states concerned with the suspension of 
nuclear tests to conclude an agreement at 
an early date, continuing in the meantime 
their voluntary suspension of such testing, 
and (c) the 26-power draft on nuclear test 
cessation requesting states not involved in 
the Geneva negotiations similarly to re- 
frain from undertaking such tests;" 2) that 
the Committee agree not to vote at that 
time on any of the nine draft resolutions 
of a more controversial character which 
were before it;” and 3) that the Committee 
decide to vote on the nineteen-power draft 
resolution recommending ways in which 
the Disarmament Commission and other 
bodies might facilitate the achievement of 
disarmament.” At the same meeting, the 
representatitve of India proposed an amend- 
ment to delete the third part of the Cana- 
dian proposal, thereby including the nine- 
teen-power draft among those enumerated 
in the second part, which would not be 
voted upon at that time; at its 1135th meet- 
ing, the First Committee adopted the In- 
dian amendment by a roll-call vote of 29 
to 17, with 26 abstentions. After separate 
votes on the first and second parts of the 
Canadian proposal, the Committee then 
adopted the amended proposal, as a whole, 
unanimously without a vote. 

The three draft resolutions mentioned in 
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the first part of the Canadian proposal were 
adopted as follows: 1) the five-power draft 
on the prevention of the wider dissemina- 
tion of nuclear weapons, by 58 votes to 
none, with 20 abstentions; 2) the three- 
power draft urging the states concerned 
with the suspension of nuclear tests to con- 
clude an agreement, continuing in the 
meantime their voluntary suspension of 
such testing, by 72 votes to none, with 2 
abstentions; and 3) the 26-power draft re- 
questing states not involved in the Geneva 
negotiations likewise to refrain from under- 
taking such tests, by 67 votes to none, with 
11 abstentions. The adoption of these three 
draft resolutions was thus recommended to 
the General Assembly in the First Commit- 
tee’s report” to that body on the subject of 
disarmament. All three were adopted at 
the Assembly’s g6oth plenary meeting with- 
out dissenting vote. 

The problem of Mauritania: The First 
Committee considered the problem of Mau- 
ritania, an item inscribed on its agenda at 
the request of the government of Morocco,” 
from its 11ogth through its 1118th meet- 
ings. The discussion was opened by Mr. 
Boucetta, speaking for Morocco, who said 
that what was now called the Islamic Re- 
public of Mauritania had never formed a 
national entity distinct from Morocco before 
the French occupation. Like Morocco it- 
self, he pursued, it had been divided into 
a number of provinces under the authority 
of emirs appointed by the Moroccan sover- 
eign. Until 1912, moreover, the only cur- 
rency in Mauritania had been Moroccan 
and the whole population had unreservedly 
recognized the authority of the Sultan of 
Morocco. In sum, Morocco could not sanc- 
tion the dismemberment of its territory, nor 
could it accept the artificial boundary lines 
which France, ignoring history and its own 
pledges, was seeking to impose on Morocco 
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as state frontiers by encouraging Mauritan- 
ian independence. The artificial establish- 
ment of a Mauritanian state, he concluded, 
would enable France, by means of worth- 
less agreements, to maintain military in- 
stallations in Africa, and it would also 
promote France’s aims with regard to a 
nuclear striking force. Replying to Mr. 
Boucetta, the French representative, Mr. 
Bérard, claimed that geographically Mauri- 
tania in no sense constituted a single entity 
with Morocco and that it had never had 
a common frontier with that country. His- 
torically, it was more accurate to say that 
Morocco had once been part of Mauritania, 
rather than the reverse. The authority of 
the Moroccan sultans in Mauritania had 
been of a fragmentary, uncertain, and inter- 
mittent nature, and, in any case, the feelings 
of the people of Mauritania and their fre- 
quently expressed desire for an independent 
and free national state were clearly as im- 
portant as geography, history, ethnography, 
and the law. 

When discussion of Mauritania was re- 
sumed at the 1111th meeting, the Senega- 
lese delegate observed that from a purely 
historical point of view his country, too, 
could lay claim to a part of Mauritania, but 
it had refrained from making any such 
claim because it considered that in Africa 
the interests of political stability should pre- 
vail over any other consideration. To satisfy 
Morocco’s present claims the UN would 
have to declare itself against the independ- 
ence of Mauritania or refuse to admit that 
country to membership; at a time when 
the General Assembly was discussing a 
draft resolution calling for the independence 
of all countries under colonial administra- 
tion, such contradictory behavior on the part 
of the UN would be incomprehensible to 
public opinion. In short, the Senegalese 
delegation believed that the controversy 
within Mauritania between those favoring 
“reunification” with Morocco and _ those 
wishing to maintain the independence of 
the territory was an internal problem which 


*® Document A/C.1/L.261. 


it was not the business of the UN to solve. 
The Saudi Arabian representative, however, 
felt that Mauritania was an integral part 
of Morocco, which France had severed from 
Moroccan territory in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and on which it now wished to impose 
independence by its military presence; this 
opinion was in direct opposition to that ex- 
pressed by the delegate of Gabon, who said 
that his country would stand by Mauritania 
and defend it against the annexationist de- 
signs of Morocco, which appeared to be 
justified neither by history nor by the nature 
of things. 

From the 1113th through the 1117th 
meetings, many delegations expressed them- 
selves in support of either the Moroccan or 
the French. position on the problem of 
Mauritania. Supporters of the Moroccan 
claim included the spokesmen for Jordan, 
Libya, Yemen, Lebanon, the Sudan, Indo- 
nesia, Iraq, and the United Arab Republic, 
while supporters of the French contention 
were the representatives of the Central 
African Republic, Niger, Upper Volta, 
Chad, Ivory Coast, Cameroun, the Philip- 
pines, the Congo (Brazzaville), and Da- 
homey. The delegate from Madagascar did 
not wish to take a position on the substan- 
tive problem, while several others (Cam- 
bodia, Afghanistan, Guinea, Cyprus, Yugo- 
slavia, India, China, and Pakistan) spoke in 
favor of negotiations between Morocco and 
Mauritania as affording the best possibility 
of a peaceful solution. The Cambodian 
and Afghan delegates mentioned specifically 
the idea of a fresh referendum in Mauri- 
tania to determine the will of the people, 
a step which the Pakistani spokesman also 
favored, while the Chinese representative 
emphasized his opinion that the UN had 
no authority to discuss the matter. 

At the 1117th meeting, the Committee 
turned its attention to the draft resolution 
submitted by Indonesia, Jordan, and Libya,” 
which, in a revised version,” had the Gen- 
eral Assembly (1) reaffirm the principle of 
respect for the unity and territorial integrity 
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of Member States, and (2) recommend that 
the parties concerned enter into negotiations 
with a view to reaching a peaceful solution 
to the problem on the basis of the right of 
self-determination. An amendment to the 
draft resolution, submitted by Afghanistan, 
would, inter alia, have had the General As- 
sembly, in addition, recommend to the 
parties concerned to respect the right of the 
people of Mauritania to self-determination, 
as ascertained by a referendum free from 
any influence and under the auspices of the 
UN;* this paragraph was later withdrawn. 
At the 1118th meeting, India formally pro- 
posed another amendment, replacing opera- 
tive paragraph 2 by a statement expressing 
the hope that the parties concerned would 
reach a peaceful solution of the problem on 
the basis of the right of self-determination, 
instead of putting it into terms of a recom- 
mendation;” this amendment was accepted 
by the sponsors of the draft resolution. In 
the course of the discussion, several dele- 
gates expressed their intention of voting 
against the draft, even in its revised form, 


as it appeared to them to commit Mauri- 
tania, as one of the “parties concerned,” 
in absentia. The Indian amendment, which 
had been withdrawn by the Indian repre- 
sentative and then resubmitted by the Iraqi 
representative, was rejected by 39 votes to 


31, with 25 abstentions. Mr. Jha, the In- 
dian delegate, thereupon proposed that, in 
order to avoid creating further bitterness 
between African nations, no vote be taken 
on the draft resolution and that the dis- 
position of the question of Mauritania be 
left to the good sense of the people con- 
cerned. Since the sponsors of the draft 
were not prepared to insist that it be put 
to the vote, the Chairman announced that 
no vote would be taken. 

At the 954th plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly, the report of the First 
Committee on the problem of Mauritania® 
was presented. Since it contained no rec- 
the Committee, the 
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ommendation from 


Assembly decided simply to take note of 
the report. 

The question of Algeria: The First Com- 
mittee considered the question of Algeria, 
included in the agenda of the fifteenth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly at the request 
of 25 African and Asian states,” from its 
1121st through its 1133d meetings. The 
delegation of France, in accordance with its 
declaration at the 127th meeting of the 
General Committee held on September 22, 
1960, did not participate in the debate. 
Opening the discussion, the Tunisian dele- 
gate described the Algerian question as an 
international issue of extreme seriousness, 
one which put to the test the principles of 
the Charter. The UN, he said, could no 
longer confine itself to expressions of hope 
and desire for a solution negotiated on the 
principle of self-determination, as it was 
that policy which had in the past had the 
effect of encouraging the diehard colonial- 
ists who refused to recognize realities. Since 
the only remaining dispute was related to 
the creation of conditions for the free and 
genuine expression of the will of the Al- 
gerian people in a referendum, the Tuni- 
sian delegation favored the presence of the 
UN during such 4 referendum as a means 
of allaying fears on both sides. 

The great majority of the subsequent 
speakers also favored a UN-supervised pleb- 
iscite in Algeria. In line with this view, a 
24-power draft resolution was submitted, 
whereby the General Assembly would do 
the following: 1) recognize the right of 
the Algerian people to self-determination 
and independence; 2) recognize the imper- 
ative need for adequate and effective guar- 
antees to ensure the successful and just 
implementation of the right of self-determi- 
nation on the basis of respect for the unity 
and territorial integrity of Algeria; 3) rec- 
ognize further that the UN had a respon- 
sibility to contribute toward its successful 
and just implementation; and 4) decide 
that a referendum should be conducted in 
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Algeria, organized, controlled, and super- 
vised by the UN, whereby the Algerian 
people might freely determine the destiny 
of their entire country.” The Irish sugges- 
tion that the operative part of the draft 
resolution be replaced by an urgent recom- 
mendation that immediate negotiations 
take place for the implementation, under 
adequate and effective guarantees, of the 
right of the people of Algeria to self-deter- 
mination for their entire country, and by 
a decision that the services of the UN be 
available for the working-out of such guar- 
antees, was not accepted by the sponsors 
of the draft; nor was the proposal made by 
the delegate of Venezuela and supported 
by several other countries that the Assem- 
bly be called upon to “recommend” instead 
of to “decide” in the fourth operative para- 
graph adopted by the sponsors. Cambodia, 
although favoring the principle of a UN- 
supervised referendum, requested the Com- 
mittee to refrain both from condemning 
France and from prejudging the results of 
the referendum, while Senegal, seconded 
by Gabon and Dahomey, supported an al- 
ternative solution, viz., the immediate re- 
sumption of negotiations on a ceasefire 
along with guarantees for a free referen- 
dum on self-determination, and the estab- 
lishment of a special international commis- 
sion to facilitate contacts between the 
parties and follow the course of the talks. 
Panama pointed out that no progress could 
be made unless the UN brought its action 
into harmony with the intentions of the 
President of France, and Italy added that, 
if the UN allowed itself to be carried 
away by emotion and sought to promote 
Algerian independence against or without 
France, it would merely make Algeria’s 
evolution more difficult. The United King- 
dom expressed the opinion that it would be 
improper for the UN to try to impose a 
referendum on a sovereign state and im- 
prudent for the Organization to act in the 
manner proposed; support of this position, 
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in whole or in part, was subsequently 
iterated by Australia, Turkey, the United 
States, New Zealand, Colombia, Argentina, 
the Union of South Africa, Peru, China, 
and Canada. 

At the 1133d meeting of the Committee 
votes were taken on the joint draft resolu- 
tion. The preamble and the first three 
operative paragraphs were adopted sepa- 
rately without dissenting vote, but the 
fourth operative paragraph was adopted by 
a vote of 38 to 33, with 23 abstentions. 


The draft resolution as a whole was 


adpoted by 47 votes to 20, with 28 absten- 


tions. When the report of the First Com- 
mittee“ containing that draft resolution was 
presented to the Assembly at its 956th 
meeting, that body also had before it two 
amendments, one submitted by Cyprus,” 
replacing operative paragraph 4 by a rec- 
ommendation that a referendum be held 
in Algeria under the auspices of the UN, 
whereby the Algerian people should freely 
determine the destiny of their country, and 
the other submitted by eleven of the former 
French African territories,” replacing oper- 
ative paragraph 4 by two paragraphs pro- 
viding as follows: 1) that the parties in- 
volved in the conflict be invited to enter 
immediately into negotiations, without pre- 
liminary conditions or restrictions, on a 
ceasefire and the circumstances for the 
organization of the referendum on self- 
determination, including mutual guarantees 
for the parties concerned, and international 
guarantees; and 2) that the establishment 
of a special international commission, the 
composition and members of which would 
be determined in agreement with the 
parties involved in the conflict, be recom- 
mended, with a view to facilitating con- 
tacts and the progress of the negotiations. 
After the delegates of Cyprus, Mali, Tuni- 
sia, and Burma had spoken in support of 
the Cypriot amendment, and the represent- 
atives of Senegal, Chad, and Upper Volta 
had expressed themselves in favor of the 
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eleven-power amendment, the Assembly 
proceeded to the voting on the three pro- 
posals before it. Voting first on the eleven- 
power amendment, the Assembly rejected 
its first paragraph by 39 votes to 31, with 
25 abstentions, and its second paragraph by 
39 votes to 22, with 35 abstentions. The 
result of the vote on the Cypriot amend- 
ment was 53 in favor, 27 against, and 16 
abstentions; having failed to obtain the re- 
quired two-thirds majority, it was not 
adopted. Voting separately on operative 
paragraph 4 of the draft resolution recom- 
mended by the First Committee, the As- 
sembly registered 40 votes in favor, 40 
against, and 16 abstentions; it was there- 
fore not adopted, having failed to obtain 
the required majority. The draft resolu- 
tion as a whole, as amended—that is, with- 
out operative paragraph 4—was adopted 
by 63 votes to 8 (Cameroun, Chad, Gabon, 
Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Portugal, Union 
of South Africa, Upper Volta), with 27 
abstentions. 

The status of the German-speaking ele- 
ment in the province of Bolzano (Bozen): 
From its 176th to 185th meetings, the Spe- 
cial Political Committee considered this 
agenda item in relation to implementation 
of the Paris Agreement of September 5, 
1946, between Austria and Italy, which 
provided for legislative and executive au- 
tonomy of the South Tyrolean population 
in order to protect the ethnic and cultural 
character of the Austrian inhabitants of 
that area. The Committee had before it, 
inter alia, an explanatory memorandum 
from the Austrian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs stating that the Agreement had 
been interpreted and applied by Italy in 
a way that contradicted its purpose in es- 


sential respects, and a draft resolution, sub- 
mitted by Austria, which: 1) recognized 
the demand of the South Tyroleans for 
substantial and effective regional auton- 
omy; 2) recommended that Austria and 
Italy resume without delay negotiations 
aiming at the establishment of the province 
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of Bozen/Bolzano as an autonomous re- 
gion with legislative and executive power; 
and 3) invited the two parties to submit a 
report on the result of their negotiations 
to the General Assembly at its sixteenth 
session.” Presenting the Austrian position, 
the representative of that country alleged 
that Italy had deprived those South Tyro- 
leans who had opted for resettlement of all 
basic rights of citizenship and had even, 
in some cases, confiscated their property. 
Many of the applications for withdrawal 
of the option had not been acted on for 
three years after they had been filed, and 
an overwhelming majority of the positions 
in the public services was held by Italians. 
Speaking in reply, the Italian delegate, 
drawing attention to the memorandum 
submitted by his delegation,” contended 
that his government had fully implemented 
all the provisions of the Agreement, viz., 
that it had honored its obligations regard- 
ing frontier facilities, local trade, and the 
free transit of persons and goods between 
Northern and Eastern Tyrol, that the Ger- 
man-speaking inhabitants of Bolzano en- 
joyed full civil and political liberties, and 
that Bolzano had an active 
administrative unit with wide legislative 
and executive powers of the same nature 
as those granted to other regions of Italy 
which enjoyed special status. Referring to 
the proposed Austrian draft resolution, he 
expressed the opinion that its intention was 
to secure revision of the 1946 Paris Agree- 
ment; the draft was therefore unacceptable 
to the Italian delegation. 

The ensuing discussion, in which a num- 
ber of Latin American, western European, 
Middle Eastern, and Asian and African 
nations took part, revealed the consensus 
of the Committee to be that assumption by 
the General Assembly of the responsibility 
for interpreting an international agreement 
was not the proper solution for the prob- 
lem. In response to opposition contending 
that adoption of the Austrian draft would 
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sion of the factual and legal situation, the 
Austrian delegate submitted, at the 182d 
meeting, a revised draft resolution, inviting 
Austria and Italy to enter without delay 
into negotiations on the implementation of 
the Paris Agreement, and requesting the 
Secretary-General to provide the parties 
with any assistance they might require dur- 
ing the course of the negotiations.” A 
number of delegates, among them those of 
Ireland, Pakistan, Jordan, and Turkey, em- 
phasizing the juridical aspect of the dis- 
pute, which had also been stressed by Italy, 
suggested that, should further negotiations 
not settle the dispute, it be submitted to 
arbitration or to the International Court of 
Justice. A draft resolution was accordingly 
presented by Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay, which: 1) urged the two 
parties to resume negotiations with a view 
to finding a solution for all differences 
relating to the implementation of the 
Agreement; and 2) recommended that, in 
the event the negotiations did not lead to 
satisfactory results within a reasonable per- 
iod of time, both parties should give favor- 
able consideration to the possibility of sub- 
mitting the differences to the appropriate 
jurisdictional bodies, refraining, mean- 
while, from any action which might im- 
pair their friendly relations.” As delegates 
had stressed the importance of finding a 
procedure satisfactory to both parties, the 
Committee adopted, at its 183d meeting, a 
proposal of the representative of Ireland 
that the voting be postponed in order to 
allow an attempt to be made to combine 
the two draft resolutions into a more 
widely acceptable version. 

In pursuance of the aforementioned deci- 
sion, at the 184th meeting the delegate of 
Ireland introduced the following three al- 
ternative proposals co-sponsored by twelve 
delegations: 1) an amendment to the re- 
vised Austrian draft which (a) added to 
the provision concerning negotiations on 
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the implementation of the Agreement the 
phrase “in order to find a solution in con- 
formity with the principles of justice and 
international law,” and (4) provided that, 
should negotiations fail, the parties should 
consider the possibility of seeking a solu- 
tion to their differences by other peaceful 
means of their own choice; 2) an amend- 
ment to the four-power draft incorporating 
a provision similar to 1 (4), above, in the 
event of the failure of negotiations; and 
3) a draft resolution containing the two 
proposals in the amendment to the revised 
Austrian draft (1 (a) and ()), as well as 
a recommendation that the two countries 
refrain from any action that might impair 
their friendly relations.” The twelve-power 
suggestions, however, were unacceptable to 
the Italian delegate, who considered them 
conciliatory toward the Austrian point of 
view. Consequently, at the suggestion of 
the representative of Argentina, voting was 
again deferred in order to make possible a 
further effort to reconcile the various texts. 
At the 185th meeting, the Argentine 
delegate introduced a _ seventeen-power 
draft resolution” incorporating a number 
of provisions contained in the drafts previ- 
ously submitted to the Committee. The 
draft urged the two parties to resume nego- 
tiations with a view to finding a solution 
for all differences relating to the imple- 
mentation of the Paris Agreement and 
recommended: 1) that, in the event nego- 
tiations should not lead to satisfactory re- 
sults within a reasonable period of time, 
both parties should consider the possibility 
of seeking a solution of their differences 
by any of the means provided in the UN 
Charter, including recourse to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice or to other peace- 
ful means of their choice; and 2) that the 
countries in question should refrain from 
any action which might impair their 
friendly relations. Following statements 
by a number of representatives, including 
® Documents A/SPC/L.47, 
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those of Austria and Italy, to the effect 
that they would support the seventeen- 
power draft resolution, the Chairman sug- 
gested that, were there no request for a 
vote on the draft, he would consider it 
adopted by acclamation. The draft was 
accordingly adopted, and the sponsors of 
the other draft resolutions which had been 
submitted to the Committee did not press 
for votes on their proposals. 

When the report of the Committee on 
this item” was discussed at the gogth ple- 
nary meeting of the General Assembly, the 
Austrian and Italian delegates both ex- 
pressed satisfaction that the draft resolution 
contained therein proposed bilateral nego- 
tiations, and, in the event of their failure, 
recourse to any other means of peaceful 
settlement of their choice, as provided for 
in the UN Charter. The draft resolution 
was then adopted by acclamation, as in 
committee. 

Question of an increase in the member- 
ship of the Security Council and of the 
Economic and Social Council: This agenda 


item was discussed by the Special Political 
Committee from its 186th to 199th meet- 
ings and again from its 214th to 21gth 
meetings, in pursuance of a resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly at its 


fourteenth session.” There was general 
agreement among the members of the 
Committee that the membership of the 
Councils ought to be expanded to reflect the 
increased membership of the UN, but there 
was considerable disagreement concerning 
the changes necessary. Furthermore, it was 
felt by a majority of delegates that the 
question was less easily capable of solution 
as related to the Security Council than as 
related to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, due to cold-war antagonism concerning 
seats in the former body. Redistribution 
of the existing seats on the two Councils, 
in the opinion of the delegate of Argentina, 
was not the proper solution, since that 
would deprive some geographical regions 
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of the fair representation they had been 
granted when the Charter was drafted, 
rather than take cognizance of an increased 
UN membership. According to the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union, account 
should be taken not only of the quantita- 
tive but also of the qualitative changes 
which had taken place in the social, eco- 
nomic, and political structure of the world; 
thus, deploring the fact that the capitalist 
states currently held a predominant position 
on the Councils, he suggested equitable rep- 
resentation of economic and political sys- 
tems. He added, however, that, in the view 
of his delegation an increase in the member- 
ship of the Councils was a legal problem 
which could not be solved without the 
participation of Communist China and the 
restoration to China of its legitimate rights; 
since China was a permanent member of 
the Security Council, no solution could be 
juridically valid without its ratification. A 
number of African delegations, among 
them those of Nigeria, Liberia, Madagas- 
car, Gabon, Senegal, Guinea, and Ghana, 
urged African representation on the Coun- 
cils either through an increase in member- 
ship or through redistribution of existing 
seats, in view of the fact that a large num- 
ber of African states had recently been 
admitted to the UN; the delegate of Ghana 
further expressed the view that a perma- 
nent seat in the Security Council should be 
created for Africa through redistribution 
on the basis of a more equitable geograph- 
ical distribution. Although the representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom felt that both 
Councils should be enlarged and that con- 
ditions were now favorable for expanding 
at least the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC), he warned that care would 
have to be taken so that increased size did 
not make the Councils unwieldy and less 
efficient. Several delegates emphasized that 
an increase in the membership of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to include mem- 
bers of African and Asian states was par- 
(XIV), 
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ticularly timely, since so many of the 
activities of the Council were currently ori- 
ented toward these regions. 

Several differing points of view were 
expressed concerning the feasibility of en- 
larging both Councils at this time. With 
regard to the suggestion that for the time 
being attempts to increase membership 
should be confined to ECOSOC, one point 
of view, represented by the Moroccan dele- 
gation, was that it was of greater impor- 
tance that Afro-Asian states should be in- 
cluded in the Security Council, since they, 
like states already on the Council, had a 
vital interest in problems of peace and 
security, and since many of the problems 
with which the Security Council had re- 
cently dealt had arisen in Asia or Africa. 
The delegate of Canada, on the other hand, 
felt it might be wise at present to concen- 
trate on enlarging the membership of the 
Economic and Social Council rather than 
try to alter the composition of the Security 
Council, since the fact that ECOSOC mem- 
bership was not restricted by specific Char- 
ter provisions or other formal conventions 
might make it easier to adapt its structure 
to the political realities of the present; in 
the Security Council, major political dif- 
ferences complicated the procedure. The 
United States delegate stated that only 
slight amendments to the Charter were 
required to increase the membership of 
the two Councils and thought that, with 
a little good will on the part of the five 
permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil, those amendments could be ratified and 
the new seats filled within a few months. 

Referring to the two draft resolutions 
proposing amendments to the Charter” 
which were before the Committee, the dele- 
gate of India at the 1g1st meeting urged 
the Committee to endeavor to find a solu- 
tion without exaggerating the differences 
in political alignment of the powers, and, 
with this in view, to bear in mind both 
the Charter and present-day necessities. 
The first draft, sponsored by 30 countries, 

*% Documents A/SPC/L.51 and A/SPC/L.s52. 


mainly African and Latin American, pro- 
posed an increase in the membership of 
the Economic and Social Council from 18 
to 24, and urged UN Members to ratify 
the amendment in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes as soon 
as possible. The second draft, sponsored 
by 26 of the same 30 states, proposed an 
increase in the membership of the Security 
Council from 11 to 13, through an increase 
of the nonpermanent members from 6 to 8, 
and amendment of the voting procedure to 
require: 1) that decisions on procedural 
matters should be made by an affirmative 
vote of 8, rather than 7 members; and 2) 
that decisions on substantive matters should 
also be made by an affirmative vote of 8, 
rather than 7 members, including the con- 
curring votes of the permanent members. 
The representative of India stated that his 
delegation could not support the amending 
procedure envisaged by the sponsors of the 
drafts. Because of world conditions, the 
way in which the UN worked, and the 
intent of the Charter, he continued, noth- 
ing could be done—whatever majority ob- 
tained in the General Assembly—without 
the consent of the parties concerned, and 
amendments would have to obtain the req- 
uisite majority not only in the General 
Assembly but in the Security Council as 
well, thereby bringing into play the veto 
power of the permanent members, before 
being submitted to governments for ratifi- 
cation. The delegate of New Zealand 
added that, in view of the political com- 
plications of increasing membership in the 
Security Council, it might be better for the 
moment to concentrate on the Economic 
and Social Council; at the same time, con- 
cerning the provision of the Charter grant- 
ing the permanent members of the Security 
Council the prerogative of vetoing amend- 
ments proposed by the General Assembly, 
his delegation felt that to assume that ac- 
tion was impossible because one great 
power, the Soviet Union, had already made 
known its opposition would be to acquiesce 
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in the crippling of the UN and to overlook 
the moral authority of the General Assem- 
bly. In the course of the debate, the ma- 
jority of African, Asian, Latin American, 
and western European Members supported 
at least the proposal for increasing the 
membership of ECOSOC, while the eastern 
European countries lent their support to 
the position of the Soviet Union that seats 
should be redistributed equally among capi- 
talist, neutralist, and socialist countries, and 
that revision of the Charter, in any case, 
could not be effectuated without the par- 
ticipation of Communist China. At the 
197th meeting, it was decided to postpone 
the vote on the drafts until a group of 
Asian and African countries wishing to 
submit an amendment to them had done 
so, and at the 199th meeting, a proposal of 
the Indian delegate to adjourn temporarily 
the debate on the item and return to it 
when there was a greater likelihood of 
securing a resolution representing the wid- 
est possible consensus was adopted without 
being put to the vote. 

When discussion of this 
sumed at the 214th meeting, three amend- 
ments to the original drafts were intro- 
duced. One, sponsored by Burma, Ceylon, 
Ghana, India, and Iraq, recommended that 
a committee composed of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, the Soviet 
Union, and other states be set up 
immediately for the purpose of finding a 
satisfactory solution to the problem, and 
requested the committee to report to the 
sixteenth session of the General Assembly.” 
The other two amendments, sponsored by 
twelve African, Asian, and Middle Eastern 
countries, proposed, respectively, the redis- 
tribution of existing seats in the Economic 
and Social Council and in the Security 
Council, as well as an increase in their 
membership.” A number of Latin Ameri- 
can and western European delegations, 
however, opposed the latter two amend- 
ments on the grounds that the increased 


item was re- 
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membership of the UN necessitated an in- 
creased membership in the Councils, not a 
redistribution, and that redistribution 
would unfairly deprive some members of 
their seats. The delegate of the Soviet 
Union also opposed the amendments, stat- 
ing that they were only a partial solution 
of the problem, and reiterating his demands 
for reorganization of the Councils to give 
equal weight to the neutralist, socialist, 
and Western power blocs. When put to a 
vote at the 217th meeting, the amendment 
to the draft resolution concerning ECO- 
SOC was adopted by 37 votes to 35, with 
4 abstentions, but the draft resolution, as 
a whole, as amended, was rejected by 41 
votes to 38, with 17 abstentions. The 
amendment proposing the redistribution of 
seats in the Security Council was approved 
by 40 votes to 37, with 19 abstentions, at 
the 218th meeting, but the draft resolution 
itself relating to the Security Council was 
also rejected, by 42 votes to 36, with 17 
abstentions. Several delegations, including 
those of France, Lebanon, Liberia, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, 
had expressed a desire to see withdrawn the 
five-power draft proposing the establish- 
ment of a committee to consider the prob- 
lem, as they foresaw little chance for such 
a committee being effective, the French 
delegation adding that a vote on the draft 
would be premature, since the General 
Assembly was to establish, at its current 
session, a committee to study the possibili- 
ties of arriving at an agreement which 
would facilitate amendment of the Charter. 
Consequently, at the 219th meeting, the 
delegate of India, on behalf of the sponsors, 
withdrew the draft, reserving the right to 
reintroduce it in plenary if other sugges- 
tions were made there. 

When the report of the Committee on 
this item” was presented at the g6oth 
plenary meeting of the General Assembly, 
a proposal by the representative of the 
Netherlands that the item be reconsidered 
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at the resumed fifteenth session was 
adopted by 60 votes to 16, with 11 absten- 
tions. 

United Nations Relief and Works Agen- 
cy for Palestine Refugees in the Near East: 
In examining this question, from its 199th 
to 214th meetings and again at its 224th 
meeting, the Special Political Committee 
had before it the report of the Director 
of the UN Relief and Works.Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
(UNRWA),” and a request for a hearing 
on the part of a Palestinian Arab delega- 
tion, submitted by representatives of ten 
Middle Eastern and North African na- 
tions.” In presenting his report, Mr. Davis, 
Director of the Agency, emphasized the 
pressing need for a solution, political and 
economic, of the Palestine refugee problem. 
Not only was the Agency unable, because 
of political difficulties, to meet the demands 
of the refugees for repatriation or compen- 
sation, but a growing percentage of the 
adult male refugees, unskilled workers and 
farmers, was becoming virtually unemploy- 
able within the Middle Eastern economic 
structure, already saturated with such la- 
borers. The Agency, because of limited 
resources, he continued, was concentrating 
its program on assistance to youth, with a 
view to educating them and giving them 
specialized training. Accordingly, he rec- 
ommended the following: 1) a major ex- 
pansion in the vocational training program; 
2) an increase in the number of scholar- 
ships to beginning college students, and a 
modest increase in elementary and second- 
ary education; 3) continuation of the 
current loan-grant program; and 4) the 
maintenance of relief services at the current 
per capita level. 

During the debate which followed, a 
number of delegations, including those of 
Greece, Iran, Peru, the United Arab Re- 
public, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, praised the efforts of the 
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Agency, and affirmed support of its pro- 
gram as outlined by the Director. Several 
Arab delegations, among them those of 
Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, and the United 
Arab Republic, expressed some impatience 
with the inability of the Conciliation Com- 
mission,” composed of France, Turkey, and 
the United States, to achieve repatriation 
of the Arab refugees, and suggested that 
the composition of the commission be ex- 
panded on the basis of a more equitable 
geographical representation. The delegate 
of the United States remarked that con- 
structive action toward a solution should 
include continuing support of the UNR- 
WA program, for example, in terms of 
increasing financial contributions to the 
Agency. 

At the 202d meeting, Mr. Ghory, who 
was invited to speak on behalf of the peti- 
tioners, stated that the Palestine problem 
was an example of illegal occupation by a 
minority which had obtained sovereignty 
by force, expelled the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of a country, and 
deprived them of their legal rights. If 
the UN was unable to reach a just solu- 
tion, he warned, the Palestinian Arabs 
would have no choice but to liberate their 
country themselves, and they were prepared 
to resort to all means to defend their rights. 
At a later meeting, the delegate of the 
Soviet Union expressed the opinion that 
the government of Israel should allow the 
refugees to return to their homes, give 
their property back to them, and compen- 
sate those who did not wish to return. 
Exercising his right of reply to these criti- 
cisms and to expressions of hostility toward 
the Conciliation Commission, the spokes- 
man for Israel stated that his country was 
willing to enter into direct negotiations 
with the Arab states on all outstanding 
differences, and observed that, since the 
Conciliation Commission had no powers of 
implementation, it could only try to per- 
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suade the parties to the dispute to nego- 
tiate. Speaking again later in the session, 
the Israeli representative maintained that 
the fundamental question of the refugee 
problem was whether or not the Arab 
families displaced from Israeli territory 
could be absorbed by Arab countries, and 
he noted that the process of absorption 
which was already going on pointed in fact 
to the feasibility of absorption as a solu- 
tion. He denied that Israel had refused to 
take in any refugees or to pay out any 
compensation, and, adding that many thou- 
sands of Arabs had been integrated into 
Israel, concluded that, if the Arab countries 
had been willing to allow a proportionate 
integration on their own soil, the refugee 
problem would no longer exist. The Saudi 
Arabian delegate replied, at the 213th meet- 
ing, that the Israeli representative had dis- 
torted the facts with regard to reintegra- 
tion, which the UN, the Secretary-General, 
the Conciliation Commission, and UNR- 
WA had never recognized as a substitute 
for repatriation. Concerning the necessity 
for negotiations, he stated that repatriation 
was not a subject for negotiation but an 
indefeasible right, and that therefore no 
purpose would be served by negotiating on 
any aspect of the matter. 

Throughout the debate, discussion cen- 
tered around the two following aspects of 
the problem: 1) the UN relief program, 
which delegates agreed ought to be con- 
tinued; and 2) the substantive question, 
viz., the elimination of refugee status by 
means of repatriation or compensation. The 
delegate of New Zealand stated that the 
meager results obtained by the Conciliation 
Commission were attributable to the fact 
that the commission had not had a proper 
opportunity to exercise its conciliatory 
function, for want of a greater disposition 
toward settlement by the parties them- 
selves. In the absence of agreement be- 
tween those parties, he recommended grad- 
solving the refugee 
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problem, suggesting that, were the princi- 
ple of free choice implemented in respect 
of even a small sample of the refugees, it 
would be possible to gauge the dimensions 
of the problem much better, to test mutual 
confidence, and to assess the weight of 
security objections. 

The general debate on the topic was 
closed by the Chairman at the end of the 
213th meeting to enable delegations to 
reach agreement on a draft resolution. 
When the matter was taken up again at 
the 224th meeting, Mr. Moe, a representa- 
tive of the Director of UNRWA, read a 
statement by the Director which, noting 
that every one of the 45 delegations that 
had taken part in the general debate had 
expressed satisfaction with UNRWA’s pro- 
gram, proposed implementing it more ag- 
gressively by expanding further its youth 
education program, while maintaining 
basic relief services near present per capita 
levels. Since delegations had been unable 
to reach agreement on the formulation of a 
draft resolution, it was decided to defer 
further consideration of the item to the re- 
sumed fifteenth session, meeting in March 
1961. 

Appeal for maximum support to efforts 
of newly emerging states for strengthening 
their independence: From its 219th to 222d 
meetings, the Special Political Committee, 
having before it a letter from the repre- 
sentative of Czechoslovakia to the Secre- 
tary-General” requesting the inclusion of 
this item in the agenda of the fifteenth 
session, and a communication from the 
President of the General Assembly” trans- 
mitting a related draft resolution adopted 
by the Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee,” considered the appeal for sup- 
port to newly emerging states. Opening 
the discussion, the delegate of Czechoslo- 
vakia stated that his delegation had pro- 
posed the appeal because it felt that the 
older states had an obligation to assist the 
newly emerging states in safeguarding their 
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independence from  neocolonialist ambi- 
tions, and that the UN had a major role 
to play in that connection. Other speakers 
included the representatives of Brazil, Mali, 
Cuba, Iran, Peru, Liberia, and the Ivory 
Coast. The delegate of Brazil, pointing 
out that political freedom was only the pre- 
liminary to economic independence, agreed 
that in the economic field the UN could 
make an important contribution through 
its technical assistance programs; he added, 
however, that, in the political field, as soon 
as the Organization told new nations what 
to do, it was denying them their freedom. 
The delegates of Mali, Cuba, and Iran ex- 
pressed gratification to Czechoslovakia for 
requesting the inclusion of the item in the 
agenda, the representative of Mali asking 
the UN to declare that no future negotia- 
tions concerning a country’s attainment of 
independence should involve political, eco- 
nomic, or military conditions that would 
limit the sovereign rights of that country, 
and that all negotiations with new states 


already conducted on that basis should be 
considered null and void. 

At the 222d meeting, the Indian delegate, 
pointing out that the question under con- 
sideration could not be isolated from that 


of colonialism, the discussion of which 
had not yet been completed in plenary, or 
from the item on Africa, which the First 
(Political and Security) Committee had 
not yet taken up, suggested that further 
discussion be deferred to the resumed fif- 
teenth session. The representatives of 
Ceylon, Cyprus, Tunisia, Ethiopia, and 
Sweden expressed similar views, in contrast 
to the spokesmen of Liberia and the Ivory 
Coast, who stressed the urgency of the 
matter. Since, however, there was no for- 
mal objection to adjournment of the debate 
on the item, further discussion was in fact 
deferred until the resumption of the fif- 
teenth session. 

Report of the UN Scientific Committee 
on the Effects of Atomic Radiation: This 
agenda item was discussed by the Special 

* Documents A/4528 and A/SPC/L.s56, respectively. 


Political Committee at its 223d meeting. 
The Committee had before it the annual 
progress report of the Scientific Committee 
and a draft resolution, sponsored by Can- 
ada, noting with approval the Scientific 
Committee’s proposals concerning its plan 
of work for 1961." Opening the discus- 
sion, the delegate of Canada noted that, 
according to the report, there had been 
increasingly fruitful cooperation between 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA), the specialized agencies, other in- 
ternational organizations, governments, and 
individual scientists, an example of this 
being that, in relation to Annex I of the 
report, which concerned arrangements for 
the exchange of information and data on 
the effects of radiation on man and his 
environment, IAEA, the World Health Or- 
ganization, and thirteen countries had of- 
fered facilities in connection with the 
program of radioactive sample analysis to 
countries lacking the necessary technical 
and financial resources. The Canadian 
delegation, he continued, concurred in the 
conclusion of the Scientific Committee that 
research designed to seek solutions to the 
genetic and biological problems of radia- 
tion effects should be encouraged, and that 
there should be full cooperation in the 
international scientific community in order 
to make the best use of the scientific and 
material resources available. Statements 
were also made by nine delegations that 
had actively participated in the work of 
the Scientific Committee, namely: Austra- 
lia, Austria, the Philippines, Japan, Italy, 
the Union of South Africa, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Mexico. 
Delegates expressed satisfaction with the 
progress achieved by the Scientific Com- 
mittee, and emphasized the need for con- 
tinued research and cooperation in radio- 
biology. During the course of the debate, 
Mr. Galagan, representing IAEA, noted 
that the safety aspect of his agency’s work 
was becoming increasingly important as 
the use of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
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poses spread to the underdeveloped parts 
of the world, and that international codes 
and regulations covering all aspects of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy were grad- 
ually being built up. The draft resolution, 
revised to note specifically approval of the 
committee’s proposals for further interna- 
tional cooperation and disseminaton of in- 
formation concerning radiation effects, and 
Canada and Czechoslo- 
vakia,” was approved unanimously. At its 
g6oth plenary meeting, the General Assem- 


co-sponsored by 


bly also approved unanimously the draft 
resolution contained in the report of the 
Committee on this item.” 

Letter dated September 29, 1960, from 
the President of Ghana, the Prime Minister 
of India, the President of Indonesia, the 
President of the United Arab Republic, and 
the President of Yugoslavia addressed to 
the President of the General Assembly: 
Interrupting its general debate at its 887th 
and 889th plenary meetings, the General 
Assembly considered a letter submitted by 
the heads of state of Ghana, India, Indo- 
nesia, the United Arab Republic, and 
Yugoslavia;” the letter included a draft 
resolution which, in its operative para- 
graph, expressed the hope that, as a first 
urgent step in the amelioration of inter- 
national relations, the President of the 
United States and the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union 
would renew their recently interrupted con- 
tacts, so that their declared willingness to 
find solutions of the outstanding problems 
by negotiation might be progressively im- 
plemented.” The Assembly also had be- 
fore it (1) a letter, dated October 4, 1960, 
from the Chairman of the United States 


delegation, containing assurances from the 
United States President that his country 
was always ready to undertake serious 
negotiations with the Soviet Union and 
other interested countries on any unresolved 
in the 


international question, especially 
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field of disarmament,” and (2) an Aus- 
tralian amendment to the above draft reso- 
lution, replacing its operative paragraph by 
several additional preambular paragraphs, 
and concluding by having the Assembly 
urge that a meeting of the President of the 
United States, the President of the French 
Republic, the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom, and the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the Soviet Union be 
held at the earliest practicable date.” De- 
bate was opened by Mr. Menzies, the Aus- 
tralian representative, who described the 
general effect of his amendment as being 
to widen the projected list of participators 
in the conference from two to four, thereby 
avoiding perpetuation of the notion that 
the world conflict was exclusively between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
President Nkrumah (Ghana), however, 
observed that, whether delegates liked it or 
not, the key to war and peace did in fact 
lie in the hands of the governments of 
those two nations; thus, he added, the Aus- 
tralian amendment, which he hoped would 
be withdrawn, missed the point of the five- 
power draft resolution. His position was 
upheld by the Saudi Arabian delegate, who 
felt that a four-power meeting, three being 
on one side and the fourth on the other, 
would, instead of leading to agreement, 
merely consolidate disagreement. The Nep- 
alese, Indian, Cambodian, and Indonesian 
representatives also spoke in favor of the 
five-power draft and against the Australian 
amendment. 

At its 889th meeting the Assembly pro- 
ceeded to vote on the draft amendment and 
draft resolution before it. The Australian 
amendment was rejected by 45 votes to 5 
(France, United Kingdom, United States, 
Australia, Canada), with 43 abstentions. A 
motion by the Argentine delegate that the 
Assembly vote separately on the words “the 
President of” (preceding “the United 
States”) and “the Chairman of the Council 

*§ Submitted in revised form as Document A/L.317. 
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of Ministers of” (preceding “the Soviet 
Union”) receiving 37 votes in favor, 36 
against, and 22 abstentions, the two phrases 
were put to the vote, with 41 votes being 
cast in favor of their retention, 37 against, 
and 17 abstentions; as they failed to secure 
a two-thirds majority, required on amend- 
ments to and parts of proposals relating to 
important questions, as well as on the 
proposals themselves, the President ruled 
that they did not stand part of the draft 
resolution. The ruling was sustained by 
the Assembly by 43 votes to 37, with 15 
abstentions. Describing the five-power draft 
resolution as “truncated” by the removal of 
the two phrases, Mr. Nehru, the Indian 
delegate, announced the disinclination of 
the sponsors to associate themselves any 
longer with the draft resolution in its new 
form. It was therefore withdrawn. 

The situation in the Republic of the 
Congo: The General Assembly discussed 
the situation in the Republic of the Congo 
(Leopoldville) at its gr1th—g13th, g49th- 
953d, and g55th-gs59th plenary meetings. 
The Assembly had before it a number of 
documents, including the following, inter 
alia: 1) the second progress report of the 
Sécretary-General’s special representative in 
the Congo, and an exchange of messages 
between the Secretary-General and the per- 
manent representative of Belgium and be- 
tween the Secretary-General and Mr. 
Tshombe, president of the provincial gov- 
ernment of Katanga;” 2) a letter from the 
permanent representative of the Soviet 
Union;” 3) a letter from the deputy foreign 
minister of the Soviet Union;* 4) an ex- 
change of messages between the President 
of the Congo and the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly;" 5) a note verbale from the 
permanent representative of Ghana to the 
UN;” and 6) a draft resolution submitted 
by Ceylon, Ghana, Guinea, India, Indo- 
nesia, Mali, Morocco, and the United Arab 
Republic, whereby the General Assembly 
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would (a) decide to seat the representatives 
of the central government of the Congo 
immediately, pending its decision on the 
report of the Credentials Committee,” and 
(4) request the Secretary-General to take 
all necessary steps to promote, and to en- 
sure the security of, a meeting of the par- 
liament of the Republic of the Congo as 
soon as possible.” Speaking at the gr12th 
meeting on behalf of the draft resolution, 
Mr. Touré (Guinea) insisted that it be 
considered on the basis only of the interests 
of the Congolese people and withia the 
framework of the international solidarity 
at the foundation of UN action in the 
Congo. It was imperative, he added, that 
the UN confine itself to its role, which was 
to assist the legitimate government of the 
Congo. The position of Mr. Zorin (Soviet 
Union) was similar, in that he, too, favored 
adoption of the draft resolution and its 
swift implementation; he noted, in addi- 
tion, that such a move would to a certain 
degree contribute to the normalization of 
the situation and constitute a step toward 
the definitive solution of the international 
crisis which had arisen in that connection. 
Continuing the debate at the 913th meet- 
ing, the Polish delegate pinpointed two 
reasons for attaching the highest impor- 
tance to a thorough and proper examina- 
tion of events in the Congo and to the 
search for the most equitable and effective 
solution of the dilemma facing the Assem- 
bly, viz.: 1) the fact that the problem of 
the Congo formed part of the whole great 
problem of the liberation of the African 
peoples from age-long colonial subjuga- 
tion, exploitation by foreign monopolies, 
racial discrimination, and disregard of their 
rights by foreign oppressors; and 2) the 
fact that, immediately upon achieving inde- 
pendence, the Congo had turned with full 
confidence and trust to the UN, asking for 
assistance against the intervention of Bel- 
gian armed forces and requesting support 
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in its efforts for stabilization and for the 
strengthening of its young statehood. 
After the Argentine spokesman had ex- 
pressed his uncertainty as to who was, in 
fact, legitimately entitled to represent the 
Congo at the UN, the Assembly voted 
48 to 30, with 18 abstentions, to adjourn 
the debate, as proposed by the representa- 
tive of Ghana. 

Resuming discussion at the 949th meet- 
ing, the Assembly heard the Soviet dele- 
gate review the sequence of recent events 
in the Congo and call for the implementa- 
tion of five urgent measures, as follows: 
1) Belgian intervention into the internal 
affairs of the Congo was to be halted with- 
out delay; 2) in order to end the lawless- 
ness and chaos prevailing in the Congo, the 
UN was to disarm all the so-called private 
armies, including the soldiers of Colonel 
Mobutu, known as the Congolese National 
Army; 3) the UN Command in the Congo 
was to secure the immediate release of 


Premier Patrice Lumumba and the other 
members of his government and members 


of parliament enjoying parliamentary im- 
munity; 4) the Secretary-General was to 
bring about a resumption of the operation 
of the Congolese parliament so as to return 
the republic to democratic forms of gov- 
ernment; and 5) an observation commis- 
sion, consisting of representatives of Asian 
and African countries, was to be established 
to oversee the activities of the Secretary- 
General and the UN Command in the 
Congo. At the same meeting, the Yugo- 
slav representative introduced a draft reso- 
lution, co-sponsored also by Ceylon, Ghana, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Morocco, and the 
United Arab Republic, whereby the Gen- 
eral Assembly would, inter alia: 1) urge 
the immediate release of all political pris- 
oners under detention, especially the mem- 
bers of the central government of the 
Congo and officials of parliament; 2) urge 
the immediate convening of parliament and 
the taking of necessary protective measures 
thereto by the UN, including custodial du- 
™ Document A/L.331 and Add.1. 


ties; 3) urge that measures be undertaken 
forthwith to prevent armed units and per- 
sonnel in the Congo from any interference 
in the political life of the country as well as 
from obtaining any material or other sup- 
port from abroad; 4) draw the attention of 
the government of Belgium to its grave 
responsibilities in disregarding the resolu- 
tions of the UN; and 5) demand that all 
Belgian military and quasi-military person- 
nel, advisers, and technicians be immedi- 
ately withdrawn in pursuance of the resolu- 
tions of the UN and the repeated pledges 
and assurances given by the government of 
Belgium, and in the interest of peace and 
security.” Submitted at the 957th meeting 
in a revised version, the draft resolution 
contained two additional paragraphs, 
whereby it had the Assembly (1) decide 
that a standing delegation, appointed by 
the Assembly and representing it, and func- 
tioning in full cooperation with the UN 
special representative, be located in the 
Congo, and (2) recommend that all neces- 
sary economic and technical assistance be 
promptly afforded to the Congo through 
the UN by Member States, so that such 
assistance might not be used as an instru- 
ment or a channel for continuing foreign 
intervention.” 

After the delegates of the United Arab 
Republic and India had spoken at the g5oth 
meeting on behalf of the draft resolution, 
the Secretary-General took the floor to ob- 
serve that the UN Command had never 
been given any mandate, either by the Se- 
curity Council or by the Assembly, which 
authorized military initiative. With regard 
to Mr. Lumumba, therefore, the UN had 
been able to protect him only so long as 
he remained at his residence, since that 
was clearly within the compass of the right 
of self-defense, but once he had left Leo- 
poldville the UN was powerless to take any 
military initiative to defend him. In the 
course of the ensuing discussion, the dele- 
gates of the socialist countries generally 
criticized the Secretary-General’s handling 
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of events in the Congo, the sponsors of the 
draft resolution before the Assembly urged 
its adoption, and representatives of such 
countries as Sweden and the United King- 
dom reminded the Assembly that the pur- 
pose of the UN action in the Congo was 
not to enforce the will of the UN but 
rather to assist the Republic of the Congo 
at its request; thus any measures of inter- 
ference in the internal constitutional con- 
flict in the Congo—as proposed in the draft 
resolution—could not but exceed the bounds 
of the legal competence of the UN, let 
alone of the mandate already defined for 
the UN Force. The oral suggestion made 
by the Honduran spokesman at the g51st 
meeting to confer wide special powers on 
the Secretary-General for a period of one 
hundred days, so that he might act in the 
most effective and appropriate manner in 
accordance with the principles of the UN 
Charter in order to attempt to solve the 
problems of the Congo, met with little 


support. The United States delegate op- 


posed the draft because of its complete 
lack of attention to the danger of outside 
intervention and its many-sided attempt to 


intervene in the domestic affairs of a Mem- 
ber State. The Belgian spokesman empha- 
sized that his delegation would vote for 
any resolution likely to contribute to the 
successful outcome of the UN operation in 
the Congo and to the economic and social 
recovery of that country, its attitude being 
governed largely by the following princi- 
ples: 1) respect for the sovereign rights of 
states; 2) non-interference in the domestic 
affairs of any country; and 3) refraining 
from any direct or indirect military as- 
sistance to the Congo. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral again took the floor to emphasize that 
the crisis was in the UN itself, not only 
in the Congo, but that, with regard to the 
latter, he rejected anything that would have 
a touch of control or direction of the 
Congo’s internal affairs and, furthermore, 
did not believe that the use of military ini- 
tiative or pressure was the way to bring 
about the political structure, in terms of 


persons and institutions, which was the 
primary need of the Congo. The Australian 
delegate concluded the 953d meeting by 
seconding the analysis of the Secretary- 
General and calling upon Member States to 
exercise restraint in their approach to the 
problem. 

At the onset of the discussion at the 
955th meeting, the Assembly had before it 
a second draft resolution, submitted by the 
United Kingdom and the United States, 
calling upon the Assembly to do the fol- 
lowing: 1) request the Secretary-General 
to continue to discharge the mandate en- 
trusted to him by the UN and to continue 
to use the presence and the machinery of 
the UN to assist the Congo in the restora- 
tion and maintenance of law and order 
throughout its territory; 2) further request 
the Secretary-General to continue his vigor- 
ous efforts to ensure that no foreign mili- 
tary or para-military personnel were intro- 
duced into the Congo or were in the 
Congo; 3) call upon all states to refrain 
from the direct and indirect provision of 
arms or other materials of war and military 
personnel and other assistance for military 
purposes in the Congo during the tem- 
porary period of military assistance through 
the UN, except upon the request of the 
UN through the Secretary-General, and 
also to refrain from direct or indirect 
measures which might facilitate such ac- 
tion on the part of others; 4) request the 
Secretary-General to do everything possible 
to assist the chief of state of the Congo in 
establishing conditions in which the parlia- 
ment could meet and function in security 
and freedom from outside interference; 5) 
declare that any violation of human rights 
in the Congo was inconsistent with the 
purposes guiding the UN action there, ex- 
pect that no measures contrary to recog- 
nized rules of law and order would be 
taken by anyone against any persons held 
prisoner or under arrest anywhere in the 
Congo, and request the Secretary-General 
to continue his efforts to assist the Congo 
in ensuring respect for these rules and for 
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civil and human rights for all persons with- 
in the country; 6) express the hope that 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross would be allowed to examine de- 
tained persons throughout the republic and 
their places and conditions of detention, 
and otherwise to obtain the necessary assur- 
ances for their safety; 7) express the hope 
that the forthcoming round-table conference 
to be convened by the chief of state and the 
forthcoming visit for the purpose of concilia- 
tion to the Congo by certain representatives 
appointed by the Advisory Committee on 
the Congo would help to resolve internal 
conflicts by peaceful means and to preserve 
the unity and integrity of the Congo; 8) 
request all Congolese to lend practical co- 
operation to the UN in order that the 
purposes guiding the UN operation in the 
Congo might be fruitfully achieved; and 
g) call upon all states to cooperate in giving 
effect to this resolution.” During that meet- 
ing the representatives of Italy, Argentina, 
and Canada spoke in support of the draft 
resolution, while the delegate of New Zea- 
land emphasized merely the necessity of 
the continued presence of the UN Force 
in the Congo, and the delegate of Ecuador 
stressed the problem of starvation afflicting 
the Congo, where 200 people were said 
to be dying of hunger every day. Mr. Car- 
doso, representing the Congo, opened the 
g56th meeting by remarking that whatever 
might be the decision taken in the Assem- 
bly the Congolese, being sovereign, would 
not allow themselves to be ordered about. 
The Finnish representative thereupon sug- 
gested the advisability of working out a 
compromise draft including 
some of the points made in the two already 
before the Assembly. 

At the 957th meeting the Secretary-Gen- 
eral requested the advice of the Assembly 
as to whether or not the UN Force should 
be withdrawn from the Congo in the event 
that a situation of civil war should develop 
However, succeeding speakers de- 


resolution, 


there. 
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voted themselves to a reiteration of previ- 
ously outlined positions and to an explana- 
tion of the votes which they intended to 
cast on the two draft resolutions before the 
Assembly. At the 958th meeting, the eight- 
power draft resolution was rejected by 42 
votes to 28, with 27 abstentions, while the 
United Kingdom-United States draft reso- 
lution received 43 votes in favor, 22 against, 
and 32 abstentions, and was therefore also 
not adopted, having failed to obtain the 
required majority. The Secretary-General 
thereupon reminded the Assembly that the 
previous resolutions on the Congo re- 
mained fully valid, as did all the obliga- 
tions imposed by them on all Member 
States of the UN. The proposal by the 
Austrian delegate that the agenda item re- 
lating to the Congo be continued on the 
agenda of the resumed fifteenth session was 
adopted without objection. At the g5g9th 
meeting the Indian and Soviet representa- 
tives offered explanations of their negative 
votes on the two-power draft resolution, 
thereby concluding discussion of the Congo 
at the first part of the fifteenth session. 
Declaration on the grant of independence 
to colonial countries and peoples: At the 
go2d and go3d plenary meetings of the 
General Assembly, a draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the Soviet Union suggesting that 
this item be discussed in plenary” rather 
than by the First (Political and Security) 
Committee, as proposed in the report of 
the General Committee,” was considered 
and finally adopted by acclamation. Ac- 
cordingly, the declaration was debated by 
the Assembly from its 925th to ggoth meet- 
ings and again from its 944th to 947th 
meetings. Presented by the delegate of 
the Soviet Union at the 925th meeting, the 
declaration demanded, among other things, 
that: 1) all colonial countries and trust and 
non-self-governing territories be granted 
forthwith complete independence, and that 
colonial administration be entirely abol- 
ished; and 2) all possessions and leased 
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areas in the territory of other states be 
eliminated.” It also urged governments to 
observe strictly the provisions of both the 
Charter and the declaration concerning the 
equality of all states and respect for their 
sovereign rights and territorial integrity. 
At the g26th meeting, the representative 
of Iran, noting that the evolution of world 
conditions in the past fifteen years had 
made the old colonial system no longer 
feasible, drew the attention of the admin- 
istering powers to their responsibilities. He 
urged them to take immediate measures to 
transfer all powers to the peoples of the 
territories, in accordance with their freely 
expressed will. Maintaining the specious- 
ness of the argument sometimes invoked 
by administering authorities to the effect 
that a territory had made insufficient po- 
litical, economic, social, and educational 
progress to be granted independence, he 
pointed out that the colonial interests them- 
selves had been responsible for the insufh- 
cient nature of that preparation. At the 


same meeting, the delegate of Ceylon voiced 


dissatisfaction with the UN trusteeship sys- 
tem, observing that, while some administer- 
ing authorities acted in conformity with 
Article 73 of the Charter in dispensing 
their trusts, others did not. Emphasizing 
the importance of institutional evolution, he 
expressed the hope that the declaration be- 
fore the Assembly might some day be 
among those statements of the Assembly 
that had become part of international law. 

The problem of the link between colonial 
questions and international tension among 
the great powers was discussed by several 
delegates, including the representative of 
Argentina, who, at the 927th meeting, 
stressed the complications of the problem 
resulting from the close relationship be- 
tween the process of the elimination of 
colonial systems and the balance of power. 
Referring to the declaration under consid- 
eration, he affirmed his delegation’s support 
of any expression of will embodying the 
common aspiration of the UN to see the 
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colonial system wiped out as soon as possi- 
ble; he added, however, that his government 
did not believe the setting of a dead- 
line would necessarily accelerate the proc- 
ess, as the immediate requirement was the 
creation of an atmosphere of mutual un- 
derstanding in order to facilitate the pro- 
gressive and expeditious dissolution of the 
old colonial ties. The following speaker, 
the delegate of Ghana, recalled to the As- 
sembly declarations similar to the one pro- 
posed by the Soviet Union adopted by the 
Bandung Conference of Asian and African 
leaders in 1955 and subsequently by the 
conferences of African states held at Accra, 
Monrovia, and Addis Ababa. Describing 
the revolution of rising expectations under 
way in the nonindependent territories, he 
expressed the conviction that (1) economic 
and social development could be under- 
taken successfully only under governments 
freely chosen by the people, and (2) only 
when the still nonindependent countries 
had become Members of the UN could all 
peoples cooperate in the establishment of 
the economic and social conditions neces- 
sary to guarantee peace and stability. The 
delegate of Greece, at the 934th meeting, 
concurred in the view that political inde- 
pendence could not be delayed until a 
corresponding degree of economic evolu- 
tion had been achieved and emphasized 
the moral obligation of the economically 
developed countries to assist the African 
world—without political interference and 
without direct benefits—to develop its econ- 
omy. Such action, he concluded, would 
perform a double function, that of acting 
both in justice and in one’s own interests, 
since only by adding the African world, on 
a footing of equality, as an active factor 
in the world economy could a more firmly 
balanced and higher level of world eco 
nomic activity be pursued. At the same 
meeting, the representative of the Byelo- 
russian Soviet Socialist Republic, returning 
to criticism of the trusteeship system, re- 
marked that, in the fifteen years since the 
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Charter had come into effect, of the eleven 
territories set up as trust territories only 
four had attained independence, and for 
the others no firm time limits had been es- 
tablished for such a step. The delegate of 
Brazil maintained that one could not separ- 
ate the colonial question from the funda- 
mental political problems of the time. That 
question, he stated, had speeded up the 
nationalist movement in Africa and Asia, 
while the scientific revolution had brought 
a new dimension to it, since the new tech- 
nology had widened the gap between the 
industrially advanced and the underdevel- 
oped countries. Thus it was necessary for 
the former colonial powers and the newly 
independent peoples to join hands in the 
struggle for the social and economic devel- 
opment of the latter, and for the world’s 
two rival power blocs to refrain from con- 
sidering the newly independent states a 
“no-man’s-land” over which they might ex- 
tend their influence in order to tip the 
balance of power in their favor. 

A number of delegates admitted that the 
UN had contributed susbtantially to the 
peaceful liberation of the colonized peoples, 
but felt that the Organization must do still 
more in the future. The delegate of Poland, 
at the 928th meeting, stated that UN deci- 
sions concerning the final abolition of colo- 
nialism ought to be unequivocal in their 
meaning and backed by the whole author- 
ity of the Organization. The Assembly 
must not be misled, he continued, by argu- 
ments that colonial peoples required 
lengthy economic and social development 
prior to the granting of independence, for 
the colonial system was purposely keeping 
local labor in a state of backwardness and 
ignorance and stifling political life, thus 
incurring responsibility for the lack of tech- 
nical and economic advancement in the 
territories. The Yugoslav representative 
pointed out that Portugal and Spain not 
only had not permitted the UN to ap- 
proach the colonies under their administra- 
tion, but had even insisted that they were 
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overseas parts of the metropolitan country 
and that any UN action would constitute 
an interference in the domestic affairs of 
Member States. Speaking at the g2gth 
meeting, the delegate of Tunisia expressed 
the belief that the UN ought to try to es- 
tablish basic principles, clarifying the Char- 
ter and the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, and setting forth the methods 
to be followed for achieving independence. 
At the 932d meeting the New Zealand dele- 
gate, suggesting that the presence of rep- 
resentatives of many new states attested 
to the success of UN influence with regard 
to trust and non-self-governing territories 
and to the cooperation of administering 
states, asserted that any declaration, by 
placing on record an expression of the as- 
pirations of the Organization for all de- 
pendent peoples, ought also to recognize 
the substantial progress that had already 
been made in the territories. 

At the 926th meeting, a draft resolution 
was introduced by Ceylon, on behalf of 26 
African and Asian delegations, which 
stated, inter alia, that: 1) subjection to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
was contrary to the UN Charter and an 
impediment to world peace; 2) inadequacy 
of political, economic, social, or educational 
preparedness should never serve as a pre- 
text for delaying independence; and 3) im- 
mediate steps should be taken in trust and 
non-self-governing territories to transfer all 
powers to the people in accordance with 
their freely expressed will.“ Expressing the 
belief of his delegation that the best way 
to reach a constructive solution of the prob- 
lem was to set up a committee to make 
practical recommendations, the spokesman 
for Honduras presented, at the 930th meet- 
ing, another draft resolution, which (1) 
proclaimed the elimination of colonialism 
all over the world, and (2) proposed the 
establishment of a five-member committee 
to visit colonial possessions and submit to 
the sixteenth session of the General Assem- 
bly recommendations concerning the most 
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effective means whereby dependent areas 
could achieve independence.” At the 933d 
meeting, the Japanese representative, re- 
ferring to the two declarations suggested, 
respectively, in the draft resolutions, and 
also to that submitted by the Soviet Union, 
observed that all three were phrased in or- 
der to be applicable throughout the world. 
He cautioned, however, that, although the 
declaration was universal in scope, actual 
application had to be flexible, and that, espe- 
cially with regard to the timing of inde- 
pendence, no wholesale determination was 
practicable or even possible. The delegate 
of Ecuador expressed much the same senti- 
ments, in stating the apprehension of his 
delegation lest the declaration as formu- 
lated lead to a massive emancipation even 
in cases where the fulfillment of the condi- 
tions of necessary development or the req- 
uisites for the granting of self-government 
might not have been achieved. Comment- 
ing on the draft submitted by Honduras, 
he suggested that it might be appropriate 
to clarify whether it referred only to the 
non-self-governing and trust territories or 
whether it also included a study of those 
overseas territories which some states con- 
sidered part of their metropolitan territory. 
Further changes were proposed by the dele- 
gate of New Zealand who wished to see 
express recognition given to the principle 
that the people of dependent territories 
might choose a form of independence which 
did not involve their separate existence as 
a sovereign state, and stronger emphasis 
placed on the duty of administering mem- 
bers to set in train immediately the proc- 
esses enabling their territories to achieve 
independence in an orderly manner at an 
early date. 

At the 935th meeting, the representative 
of Ireland, while assuring the sponsors of 
the Afro-Asian draft of his support for that 
draft, urged them to clarify it by making 
direct reference not only to trust and non- 
self-governing territories, but to all cases 
where the sovereign rights proclaimed in 
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the declaration were denied. Although the 
delegate of the United States, speaking at 
the 937th meeting, did not refer specifically 
to any of the declarations before the As- 
sembly, he drew the attention of those 
present once again to the question of tim- 
ing, observing that it was a disservice to 
any people to convert them overnight from 
colonial subjection to a paper independence 
which they were not equipped to sustain. 
The criticism of the Panamanian delega- 
tion in respect to the Afro-Asian draft was 
aimed at its vagueness: what steps were 
to be taken to transfer administrative pow- 
ers to the indigenous peoples, what juridi- 
cal instruments were to be used to deter- 
mine their freely expressed will, whether 
the UN was to exercise supervision or the 
matter was to be wholly within the author- 
ity of the administering power—these were 
all problems that would have to be solved, 
according to the spokesman for Panama, if 
actual settlement of the question was to be 
ensured. 

Although a majority of the delegates 
favored the Afro-Asian resolution rather 
than the declaration submitted by the So- 
viet Union, a number of spokesmen—inter 
alios, those of Iran, Ethiopia, Libya, Tuni- 
sia, Sudan, Nepal, and Afghanistan— 
thanked the Soviet Union for its initiative 
in introducing the subject. The delegate 
of the latter state, referring at the g39th 
meeting to statements by Afro-Asian mem- 
bers, noted with satisfaction a community 
of purpose in the struggle against colonial- 
ism. At the same meeting, a revision of 
the draft resolution submitted by Honduras 
was circulated, providing that the proposed 
commission examine the situation specifi- 
cally in the trust and non-self-governing 
territories and recommend concrete meas- 
ures to be applied in each case.” An amend- 
ment to the Afro-Asian draft was sub- 
mitted by Guatemala, providing for the 
insertion of a sub-paragraph stating that 
the principle of self-determination might 
not impair the right of territorial integrity 
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of any state or its right to the recovery of 
territory.” Another amendment to the 
Afro-Asian draft was introduced by the 
delegate of the Soviet Union at the g45th 
meeting, for the purpose of clarifying it; 
the amendment proposed two additional 
paragraphs, one stating that all colonial 
peoples should attain independence not 
later than the end of 1961, and the other 
suggesting that the question of imple- 
mentation of the draft should be considered 
at the General Assembly’s sixteenth ses- 
sion.” At the same meeting, the delegate 
of France explained that, although his dele- 
gation was satisfied with certain of the 
preambular paragraphs of the Afro-Asian 
draft, it would not vote for it, since it con- 
tained some unobjective conclusions and 
contradictions such as, on the one hand, 
explicit expression of the principle of non- 
interference in the domestic affairs of a 
state, and, on the other, provisions in them- 
selves constituting interference in domestic 
affairs. As three of the sponsors of the 


Afro-Asian draft—Afghanistan, Iran, and 


Indonesia—felt that the provision suggested 
by Guatemala was implicit in the original 
draft, Guatemala withdrew its amendment 
before a vote was taken at the 947th meet- 
ing, and Honduras also withdrew its draft 
resolution at the urging of the sponsors 
of the Afro-Asian draft. Several of the 
sponsors stated that they did not object in 
principle to the Soviet amendment, but the 
representative of Iran explained that one 
of the reasons why the co-sponsors had not 
inserted in their text a paragraph such as 
that in the Soviet amendment which pro- 
posed consideration of the question of im- 
plementation of the draft at the sixteenth 
General Assembly session was their belief 
that a paragraph relating to a procedural 
matter did not properly fit into an historic 
text. 

When the declaration submitted by the 
Soviet Union was put to the vote in sec- 
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tions at the 947th meeting, its various para- 
graphs were rejected, although many by 
small pluralities. The first paragraph of 
the Soviet amendment to the Afro-Asian 
draft was rejected by 47 votes to 29, with 
22 abstentions, and the second paragraph, 
by 41 votes to 35, with 22 abstentions. The 
draft resolution as a whole was adopted by 
8g votes to none, with g abstentions (Portu- 
gal, Spain, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom, United States, Australia, Bel- 
guim, Dominican Republic, France). 
Other matters: At its g41st plenary meet- 
ing the Assembly elected Chile and the 
United Arab Republic as nonpermanent 
members of the Security Council to fill va- 
cancies resulting from the expiration of the 
terms of office of Argentina and Tunisia. 
Also at that meeting, in conformity with 
an agreement reached at the fourteenth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly,” the Assem- 
bly elected Turkey as a nonpermanent 
member for the year 1961 to fill the re- 
mainder of the term of office of Poland, 
which had withdrawn from the Council 
as of December 31, 1960. At its g5gth 
meeting, after having held 31 inconclusive 
ballots to fill the third vacancy of the Coun- 
cil, resulting from the expiration of the 
term of office of Italy, the Assembly elected 
Liberia on a similar understanding, namely, 
that it would occupy that post for the 
calendar year 1961 only; at the sixteenth 
session of the Assembly Ireland was to be 
the sole candidate to fill the vacancy pro- 
duced by Liberia’s resignation on Decem- 
ber 31, 1961, and was to be elected to 
occupy that place during the year 1962. 
The Assembly took note at its 943d 
meeting of the report of the Security Coun- 
cil covering the period from July 16, 1959, 
to July 15, 1960,” and took note also, at its 
g6oth meeting, of the Secretary-General’s 
progress report on the UN Emergency 
Force.” At that same meeting the General 
Assembly re-appointed the fourteen mem- 
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bers of its Peace Observation Commission™ 
for the calendar years 1961 and 1962. 


Economic and Financial Questions 

Report of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil (Chapter Il, except paragraphs 189-198 
and section Ill B, Chapter Ill, Chapter IV, 
and section I and paragraph 645 of Chapter 
VII), Economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries, and Land reform: At the 
suggestion of its Chairman, the Second 
(Economic and Financial) Committee de- 
cided to consider three of its agenda items 
at the same time. At the onset of the dis- 
cussion at the 646th meeting, the Com- 
mittee had before it the following docu- 
ments: 1) the report by the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC) to the General 
Assembly;’ 2) with regard to the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries, 
(a) a report by the Secretary-General’ and 
recommendations thereon by ECOSOC re- 
lating to the international flow of private 
capital,, (6) a report by the Secretary- 
General on the question of the establish- 


ment of a UN capital development fund," 
(c) another report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’ and comments thereon by ECOSOC 
relating to methods and techniques for 
carrying out a study of world economic 


development,’ and (d) a report by the 


Secretary-General on the promotion of 
wider trade cooperation among states;’ and 
3) a request from the government of Cuba 
that the item “Land reform” be included 
in the agenda of the fifteenth session of 
the Assembly.” Mr. de Seynes, Under- 
Secretary for Economic and Social Affairs, 
opened the discussion with a statement on 
the economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries, in which he stressed his 
feeling that the glittering prospects of the 
previous years had not fully materialized. 
For example, the fact that surpluses could 
exist simultaneously with famine reflected 
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one of the structural imbalances influenc- 
ing the operation of the world economy: 
thus that imbalance required a much more 
vigorous attempt to solve all aspects of the 
problem of adapting resources to world 
demand. For the underdeveloped countries, 
he continued, the problem of instability re- 
sulting from excessive fluctuations in the 
price for primary products was bound up 
with the problem of deterioration in the 
terms of trade, as the lack of balance be- 
tween the rate of growth of exports in 
these countries and the rate of increase in 
production in the industrialized countries 
was a factor which seriously complicated 
the problem of economic development. No- 
ting that the increase in the international 
flow of public capital had been one of the 
most striking achievements of the past 
decade, Mr. de Seynes asked the Second 
Committee to pay special attention to “pre- 
investment” activities, inasmuch as it had 
not yet been decided what the optimum 
sum of such activities should be in rela- 
tion to the world level of investments, nor 
was there any precise information about 
actual expenditures under the various pro- 
grams of bilateral or multilateral technical 
assistance. Generally speaking, he added, 
the UN should continue its efforts to assess 
world resources and plan their use. 
Opening the 647th meeting of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Chernyshev (Soviet Union) 
described the three main economic trends 
in 1959-1960 as follows: 1) economic ex- 
pansion in the industrially developed capi- 
talist countries had been irregular, marked 
by fluctuations in business activity, under- 
utilization of the productive capacity of en- 
terprises, overproduction of raw materials 
and agricultural produce, sharpening com- 
petition in world markets, a high level of 
unemployment, and, in some countries, in- 
tensified inflationary tendencies; 2) the 
underdeveloped countries had achieved 
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some successes, notably in industrial devel- 
opment, but their economic progress had 
still been hampered by such factors as 
fluctuations in primary commodity prices, 
financial and monetary difficulties, the huge 
deficit in their trade balance, and the activi- 
ties of foreign monopolies which continued 
to exploit their resources; and 3) the econ- 
omies of the socialist countries were con- 
tinuing to grow in accordance with the law 
of planned and proportional development. 
In Mr. Chernyshev’s opinion, it was the 
attainment of general and complete dis- 
armament which would open up immense 
prospects for the acceleration of the eco- 
nomic and social advancement of all coun- 
tries, whatever their economic structure or 
level of development, as the arms race 
inevitably affected the structure and direc- 
tion of world trade. Many countries, for 
example, spent large amounts of foreign 
exchange on the purchase of war material 
instead of on the goods which they really 
needed, to the point where the armaments 
trade had recently exceeded the trade in 
consumer goods. In conclusion, he hoped 
that the UN would adopt a declaration 
leading to the removal of all obstacles to 
the development of true international eco- 
nomic cooperation. Mr. Lopez Rodo 
(Spain) drew the Committee’s attention to 
the precarious economic situation of the 
Latin American countries and stressed the 
opinion that development problems were 
sometimes more acute in countries under- 
going economic expansion than in those 
which were just embarking on their eco- 
nomic development, while Mr. Bhutto 
(Pakistan) emphasized the discrepancy in 
the rate of development between the indus- 
trialized and the nonindustrialized coun- 
tries as one of the most striking features of 
the world economic situation and pin- 
pointed the central problem as being the 
provision of adequate investment capital to 
the underdeveloped countries. Mr. Kheir 
(Sudan) closed the meeting by expressing, 
among other things, his government’s sup- 
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port of the establishment of a UN capital 
development fund, a position which was 
echoed at the following meeting by Mr. 
Pavicevic (Yugoslavia). 

At the 649th meeting Mr. Lychowski 
(Poland) designated the three main prob- 
lems confronting the Committee as these: 
1) determination of the current long-term 
trend of the world economy and, within 
that economy, the situation of the less de- 
veloped part of the world; 2) decision as 
to whether the UN should (a) embark 
upon some new course of action in view 
of that trend or (4) limit its activities in 
the economic field to their existing scope; 
and 3) if the need for a new policy was 
recognized, description of the measures 
which should be taken in order to obtain 
the desired results. He also stressed the 
need to re-establish close contacts at the 
ministerial level among the three economic 
sectors of the world, recalled the impor- 
tance of international trade for world eco- 
nomic integration, and emphasized the 
interdependence of the sectors of the world 
economy. Mr. Payne (United States) drew 
the Committee’s attention to four main 
points appearing in the Secretary-General’s 
report on international economic assistance 
to the less developed countries,’ viz.: 1) 
the flow of assistance in the form of public 
capital had increased steadily since 1953 
and had been a stabilizing influence on the 
development programs of the less devel- 
oped countries; 2) the bulk of such as- 
sistance had continued to come from 
countries of the free world rather than 
from those with centrally-planned econo- 
mies; 3) the assistance had been increasing- 
ly furnished through international organi- 
zations; and 4) there had been a growing 
realization of the importance of pre-invest- 
ment activities. He subsequently mentioned 
the draft resolution, co-sponsored by the 
delegations of Canada, Haiti, Liberia, Pak- 
istan, Venezuela, and the United States, 
which, inter alia, invited the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO), after 
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consulting member governments, the Sec- 
retary-General, and the specialized agencies, 
to establish without delay procedures 
whereby, with the assistance of the UN 
system, the largest practicable quantities of 
surplus food could be made available on 
special conditions;” noting that it would 
be premature to predict in detail the final 
shape of the program which might emerge 
from the draft resolution, Mr. Payne em- 
phasized nevertheless that there should be 
no harmful interference with normal pat- 
terns of international and domestic trade 
nor any adverse effect on indigenous pro- 


duction, and that the transfers must help . 


the recipient countries to increase their 
productivity. The next speaker, Mr. Ber- 
nardo (Argentina), expressed the opinion 
that the draft resolution introduced by the 
United States delegate might result in dis- 
astrous effects on the trade of producing 
countries through the release of surpluses 
by reducing the foreign currency earnings 
needed by these countries to speed up 


their rate of development; in other words, 
despite appearances, the proposal seemed 
not to be fully in keeping with the prin- 
ciples of sound international cooperation 


and continental solidarity. It was obvious, 
he added, that gifts of free food would not 
be enough to solve the problem of hunger 
in certain underdeveloped countries and 
that the process of development there must 
be accelerated to enable them to earn 
enough to buy food for themselves or to 
develop the necessary techniques for pro- 
ducing food cheaply at home. 

At the 650th meeting, Mr. Nosek 
(Czechoslovakia) deplored the economic 
blockade of Communist China, the eco- 
nomic war being waged by the United 
States against Cuba, and the formation of 
closed economic groups in western Europe; 
Mr. Silva Sucre (Venezuela) emphasized 
land reform as a precondition of economic 
development; and Mr. Eurico Penteado 
(Brazil) described accelerated industrializa- 
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, cal training as well (Nigeria); 


tion as the best way out of underdevelop- 
ment. At subsequent meetings the follow- 
ing points were made, inter alia: 1) there 
was need for international assistance to 
Africa (Ghana, Afghanistan); 2) the UN 
should give priority to economic and so- 
cial development (United Arab Republic, 
United Kingdom); 3) it was essential to 
ensure the economic independence of the 
underdeveloped countries (Romania); 4) 
Africa needed not only capital but techni- 
5) diversi- 
fication of production was a minimum re- 
quirement (Hungary, Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic); and 6) the size of 
ECOSOC ought to be increased (Nigeria, 
New Zealand, and others). Also at the 653d 
meeting the United Kingdom delegate in- 
troduced a draft resolution whereby the 
General Assembly would, among other 
things, recommend that member countries 
and the international organs concerned con- 
tinue to study ways and means of moderat- 
ing excessive short-term fluctuations in pri- 
mary commodity trade and of expanding 
trade in these products; that technical 
training, education, and pre-investment as- 
sistance be regarded as a major factor in 
the economic development of the under- 
developed countries; and that technical as- 
sistance and the supply of capital, whether 
provided through international organiza- 
tions or otherwise, be in a form acceptable 
to the recipients and not impose unreason- 
able conditions upon them.” 

Interrupting the general discussion at its 
655th meeting, the Second Committee 
turned to consideration of the six-power 
draft resolution on the provision of food 
surpluses to needy peoples through the UN 
system, for which the United States had 
requested priority on the ground that it 
would be helpful to have the reaction of 
the Committee to lay before the appropriate 
FAO organs at the earliest opportunity. 
Speakers in favor of the draft included the 
delegates of Canada, Haiti, India, the Su- 
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dan, Italy, Burma, Ghana, and, with some 
reservations, New Zealand, the United 
Arab Republic, and Ethiopia. A _ revised 
version of the draft resolution was intro- 
duced by the Liberian delegate at the 656th 
meeting, including, inter alia, a new final 
paragraph stressing that any action taken 
or contemplated under the resolution 
should proceed in accordance with the 
FAO principles and guiding lines for the 
disposal of surplus commodities—specifi- 
cally, with proper safeguards against ad- 
verse effects upon the economic and finan- 
cial position of those countries dependent 
primarily on the export of food commodi- 
ties, and also recognizing that avoidance of 
damage to normal trade in foodstuffs 
would best be assured by multilateral trad- 

Chernyshev (Soviet 
that the Committee 


ing practices.” Mr. 
Union) suggested 


would have to establish whether or not the 
distribution of surplus foodstuffs would in 
fact contribute to the economic develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped countries, be- 
fore taking a decision on the draft resolu- 


tion, and noted that it was particularly 
important that the draft include a recom- 
mendation to FAO to draw up measures 
to guard against the dumping of agricul- 
tural surpluses, whereupon Mr. Bernardo 
(Argentina) deplored the political turn 
which the discussion had taken. Subse- 
quent speakers expressing themselves in 
favor of the revised draft included those 
from Australia, Ceylon, Ireland, the Neth- 
erlands, Greece, Turkey, and Belgium, 
while the delegates of Thailand, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, and Guinea ex- 
pressed their intentions either to oppose 
or to abstain from supporting it. The text 
of a further revised version of the draft™ 
was considered at the 658th meeting; it 
incorporated an amendment previously sub- 
mitted by Afghanistan and the United 
Arab Republic, providing that the terms of 
the program of distribution of surpluses 
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be worked out without prejudice to bilateral 
arrangements for the same purpose,” along 
with several other amendments suggested 
orally, but it did not incorporate those sub- 
mitted by Czechoslovakia and Guinea.” 
On the other hand, the United States dele- 
gate observed that the sponsors were willing 
to accept all the amendments proposed by 
Guinea, with some minor modifications; 
they also wished to make it clear that noth- 
ing in the draft resolution could be con- 
strued as an instruction to governments to 
change existing national legislation nor as 
an endorsement of such legislation. Later 
on in the discussion the United States rep- 
resentative announced that the sponsors 
had been able to amend the draft to take 
into consideration the suggestions of the 
delegates of the United Arab Republic, 
Peru, and Uruguay; since that of the 
United Arab Republic accurately reflected 
the position of the Czech delegation, the 
latter withdrew its own amendment. Those 
suggested by the Byelorussian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic were not accepted. After 
short comments by the representatives of 
several countries, including Denmark, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, Norway, the United 
Kingdom, the Sudan, Bulgaria, and the 
Netherlands, a vote was taken. The Bye- 
lorussian amendments” were rejected, while 
the oral amendment to operative paragraph 
4 submitted by Afghanistan and the United 
Arab Republic was adopted by 25 votes to 
21, with 24 abstentions; after a separate 
vote on several of the operative paragraphs, 
the draft resolution as a whole, as amended, 
was adopted unanimously. 

At the go8th plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly, the draft resolution, as 
contained in the report of the Second Com- 
mittee,” was likewise adopted unanimously. 

The general discussion of the items un- 
der consideration was resumed at the 659th 
meeting by Mr. Stewart Vargas (Uruguay), 
who suggested that technical assistance was 
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of no use until markets were available for 
the products of industrialization, which was 
the basis of all development. Thus, instead 
of requiring that all countries contribute 
equally to the liberalization and expansion 
of world trade, it must be recognized that 
in the case of the underdeveloped countries 
equitable treatment meant preferential treat- 
ment, and that it was the responsibility of 
the developed states to make a greater con- 
tribution than the less developed. Mr. 
Khanal (Nepal) said that the central fact 
in the world economic situation was that 
the gap between the richer and poorer 
nations continued to grow and that the vari- 
ous bilateral and multilateral assistance pro- 
grams, while immensely useful to develop- 
ing economies, had proved inadequate to 
arrest the trend to any appreciable extent, 
while Mr. Irwin (Canada) expressed the 
hope that international political difficulties 
would not prevent the UN from promoting 
the economic progress of less developed 
countries. Closing the meeting, Mr. el- 
Mutwalli (Iraq) indicated that economic 
development was not an end in itself but 
a means to improve the standard of living 
of mankind through basic changes in the 
economic structure of the developing coun- 
tries; however, long-term growth should 
not be sacrificed to short-term stability or 
vice versa, inasmuch as the two goals were 
equally important, and in case of conflict 
compromise was necessary. 

In the course of the Committee’s 660th 
through its 671st meetings, the delegations 
of many countries (Cuba, Saudi Arabia, 
Israel, Guinea, Tunisia, Cyprus, Chile, Bul- 
garia, and Byelorussia, among others) ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a UN capital development 
fund, while those of France and Norway 
declared themselves either in opposition to 
such a fund or unable to contribute to it 
should it be established. Emphasis was 
also placed on the problem of the short- 
run fluctuations in raw materials prices by 
such countries as Indonesia, India, Aus- 
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tralia, Colombia, Burma, the Federation of 
Malaya, and Iran, inter alios, while spokes- 
men for China, Ceylon, Guatemala, Libya, 
and Bolivia stressed the importance of land 
reform. The factor of economic interde- 
pendence throughout the world was men- 
tioned by the delegates of France, Lebanon, 
and Peru, and the Portuguese representa- 
tive spoke of the three-fold need in the 
underdeveloped countries for specialist 
training, social education, and economic in- 
tegration and diversification. Sentiment in 
favor of increasing the size of ECOSOC 
was expressed by Ireland, Turkey, Liberia, 
Thailand, Japan, Italy, Ethiopia, Jordan, 
Morocco, Somalia, and Togo, among 
others. 

Consideration of the draft resolutions 
submitted in connection with these agenda 
items was initiated at the Second Com- 
mittee’s 672d meeting by the delegate of 
the United Kingdom, Mr. Dudley, who in- 
troduced a draft resolution co-sponsored by 
Canada, Colombia, the Federation of Mala- 
ya, Italy, Nigeria, Norway, Turkey, and 
the United Kingdom.” In its final written 
version,” the draft provided, among other 
things, for General Assembly recommenda- 
tions to the following effects: 1) that Mem- 
ber States and the international organs 
concerned continue to seek and apply ways 
of eliminating both excessive fluctuations in 
primary commodity trade and restrictive 
practices or measures having unfavorable 
repercussions on the trade in basic prod- 
ucts of the less developed countries and 
those dependent on the export of a small 
range of primary products, and that they 
seek also to expand trade in these products; 
2) that ECOSOC give close and serious at- 
tention to the problems of commodity 
trade; 3) that technical training, educa- 
tion, and pre-investment assistance be re- 
garded as important factors in the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries; 
4) that technical assistance and the supply 
of development capital be of a kind and in 
a form in accordance with the wishes of the 
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recipients and involve no unacceptable con- 
ditions for them, political, economic, mili- 
tary, or other; 5) that regional economic 
groupings be designed to offer the oppor- 
tunities of an expanding market to all trad- 
ing nations, taking into account the interests 
of third parties; and 6) that the sovereign 
right of every state to dispose of its wealth 
and its natural resources be respected in 
conformity with the rights and duties of 
states under international law. At the same 
meeting the representative of the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Chernyshev, introduced a draft 
declaration on international economic co- 
operation,” the purpose of which, he said, 
was to provide a basis for international eco- 
nomic cooperation in accordance with the 
Charter concerning economic 
relations and to extend, rather than replace, 
those provisions. The signatories of the 
proposed declaration, he observed, would 
undertake to make concerted efforts for 


provisions 


the peaceful coexistence of countries with 
different social and economic systems, thus 
opening the way to peaceful economic 


competition and cooperation and providing 
a sound basis for improved political rela- 
tions. The suggestion made by the Afghan 
representative at the 673d meeting, that the 
draft declaration submitted by the Soviet 
Union be referred to ECOSOC, was 
adopted at the following meeting, with 
the Soviet delegate’s concurrence. 

From the 675th through the 678th meet- 
ings amendments to the eight-power draft 
resolution were submitted by Brazil, the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Niger- 
ia, New Zealand, the Netherlands, Iraq, 
Peru, Cuba, Thailand, Tunisia, Portugal, 
Argentina, Pakistan, Romania, the United 
Arab Republic, Guinea, Ceylon, India, In- 
donesia, Bulgaria, the United States, and 
Poland. Most of these were accepted by 
the sponsors and incorporated into the 
draft. One of those that was not accepted 
was that submitted by the Ukrainian rep- 
resentative, calling for recognition of the 


21 Document A/C.2/L.466. 
22 Document A/C.2/L.483/Rev.1. 
2% Document A/C.2/L.485. 


fact that economic development also re- 
quired an acceleration in the rate at which 
the underdeveloped countries accumulated 
their own resources for the financing of 
such development, so that these resources 
might play the leading role in that financ- 
ing; it was rejected by a roll-call vote at 
the 679th meeting by 18 votes to 30, with 
36 abstentions. A Guinean amendment, 
adding two new preambular paragraphs,” 
was also rejected at the same meeting, by 
21 votes to 23, with 40 abstentions, as was 
a Bulgarian amendment calling for substi- 
tution of the phrase “and should involve no 
economic or other conditions unacceptable 
to the recipients, or political or military 
conditions” for the phrase “and should in- 
volve no unacceptable conditions for them, 
political, economic, military or other.”™ It 
received 20 votes in favor, 35 opposed, with 
28 abstentions. A Romanian oral amend- 
ment providing for the restitution of the 
original phrasing, which the sponsors had 
offered to drop, was adopted by 53 votes 
to 2, with 22 abstentions. After a separate 
vote on the phrase “in conformity with 
the rights and duties of States under inter- 
national law,” which was adopted by 54 
votes to none, with 26 abstentions, the 
Committee adopted the draft resolution as 
a whole, as amended, by unanimous vote. 

At the 678th meeting Mr. Smid (Czecho- 
slovakia) had submitted a draft resolution 
dealing with financing the economic devel- 
opment of less developed countries through 
long-term loans and in other advantageous 
ways, and ensuring an increasing share in 
world trade for their products;* in its 
final written versio” it recommended that 
Member States do the following: 1) en- 
courage the extending of such loans and 
credits on favorable terms as well as the 
influx of other forms of foreign capital and 
assistance, including grants; 2) avoid exten- 
sive reliance on the practices of restricting 
economic aid to particular sources of sup- 
ply or to particular projects; 3) cooperate 


24 Document A/C.2/L.497. 
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in financing primarily the building of in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and social projects for 
productive purposes in harmony with the 
needs and requirements of the development 
programs of the less developed countries; 
and 4) encourage the development and 
diversification of the economies of these 
countries with a view to increasing their 
share in world production and world trade, 
including trade in industrial products. It 
also called upon ECOSOC and its regional 
economic commissions to continue to study 
the question, and requested the Committee 
for Industrial Development to make sug- 
gestions on the matter. From the 679th 
through the 682d meetings of the Commit- 
tee, amendments, either oral or written, 
were submitted by Afghanistan, the United 
Arab Republic, Canada, New Zealand, the 
United States, Romania, Greece, the United 
Kingdom, Yugoslavia, the Sudan, India, 
Turkey, Italy, Mexico, Argentina, Ceylon, 
Belgium, and Ireland, and most of these 
were accepted by Czechoslovakia. At the 


682d meeting a vote was taken on the Ital- 


ian amendment, which omitted reference to 
the Committee for Industrial Develop- 
ment;” it was rejected by 24 votes to 25, 
with 23 abstentions. The word “grants” 
in operative paragraph 1(a) was retained 
by 48 votes to none, with 20 abstentions, 
and operative paragraph 1(b) was also 
adopted without dissenting vote. The 
Czech draft resolution as a whole, as 
amended orally by the sponsor during the 
meeting, was adopted unanimously. 
Meanwhile, at the 681st meeting of the 
Committee, the Chairman pointed out that 
no observations had been made on the ques- 
tion entitled “Consultations with the spe- 
cialized agencies”; he proposed, therefore, 
to send a letter to this effect to the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly, requesting 
him to inform the Chairman of the Sixth 
(Legal) Committee of its contents, inas- 
much as that Committee was also dealing 
with the same item. It was so decided. 


2 Document A/C.2/L.507/Rev.1. 
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With regard to opinions expressed in the 
Second Committee on the subject of “Pro- 
gram appraisals in the economic, social, and 
human rights fields,” he proposed having 
a similar letter forwarded to the Chairman 
of the Fifth (Administrative and Budget- 
ary) Committee, along with excerpts from 
the statements made on the question by the 
representatives of Ghana, Ireland, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Romania, Swe- 
den, and the United States. After he 
added at the 689th meeting that any fur- 
ther comments made in the Second Com- 
mittee on program appraisals in the course 
of the consideration of other matters would 
also be transmitted to the Fifth Committee, 
that proposal, too, was adopted. 

A draft resolution on the economic and 
social consequences of disarmament” was 
introduced at the 683d meeting by the dele- 
gate of Pakistan, Mr. Wazir Ali; in revised 
form® it called upon the General Assembly 
to do the following: 1) request the Secre- 
tary-General to examine (a) the national 
economic and social consequences of dis- 
armament in countries with different eco- 
nomic systems and at different stages of 
economic development, (4) the impact of 
disarmament on international economic re- 
lations, including its effect on world trade, 
and (c) the utilization of resources released 
by disarmament in particular, for the pur- 
pose of the economic and social develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped countries; 2) 
recommend that the Secretary-General con- 
duct the proposed examination with the as- 
sistance of expert consultants to be ap- 
pointed by him with due regard to their 
qualifications and to the need of geograph- 
ical representation and intimate knowledge 
of countries with different economic sys- 
tems and at different stages of develop- 
ment; 3) request the Secretary-General to 
submit a preliminary report on the results 
of the examination to the Economic and 
Social Council at its 33d session, and re- 
quest the Council to transmit that report 


the financial implications of the draft resolution was 
submitted by the Secretary-General in Document A/C.- 
2/L.469/Rev.1/Add.1. 
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with its views thereon to the Assembly at 
its seventeenth session; and 4) appeal to 
governments to give full cooperation to the 
Secretary-General in the fulfillment of the 
task entrusted to him. Various amend- 
ments to the above draft were submitted, 
either orally or in writing, by the delega- 
tions of Poland, Lebanon, the United 
States, Haiti, and Italy, in the course of the 
discussion from the 683d through the 686th 
meetings. A vote was taken on only one 
of them, that proposed by Lebanon, which 
was adopted by 19 votes to 15, with 35 
abstentions; it provided for an additional 
sub-paragraph, requesting the Secretary- 
General to examine the possible develop- 
ment of structural imbalances in national 
economies as a result of the cessation of 
capital investment in armaments industries 
and the possible corrective effect of ex- 
panded capital assistance to the underdevel- 
oped countries experiencing such imbal- 
ances.” The draft resolution as a whole, 
as amended, was adopted by 66 votes to 
none, with 4 abstentions. 

Introducing a 25-power draft resolution 
on the decentralization of the UN economic 
and social activities and the strengthening 
of the regional economic commissions,” Mr. 
Halm (Ghana) said at the 687th meeting 
that UN support of the efforts of the re- 
gional economic commissions toward re- 
gional economic and social integration 
would lay the foundations on which the 
edifice of world integration would one day 
be erected. In its final revised version,” the 
draft called upon the General Assembly to 
do the following, inter alia: 1) invite all 
States Members of the UN to advance fur- 
ther their support of the activities of the 
regional commissions, and all states mem- 
bers of those commissions to take further 
advantage of the facilities and services 
which could be made available by or 
through their secretariats; 2) urge the com- 
missions—with due regard to the relevant 
resolutions of ECOSOC—to strengthen co- 


® Document A/C.2/L.511. 
31 Document A/C.2/L.470/Rev.1 and Rev.1/Add.1. 
32 Document A/C.2/L.470/Rev.3. 


operation among themselves and among 
their executive secretaries, including ex- 
change of the results of work and experi- 
ences gained on problems of common inter- 
est; and 3) request the Secretary-General 
to make every effort to strengthen the sec- 
retariats of the commissions, and in particu- 
lar to promote and assist, in continuing 
cooperation with the independent African 
states, the effective functioning of the sec- 
retariat of the Economic Commission for 
Africa. Most of the amendments proposed 
by the United States, the United Kingdom, 
the Soviet Union, Israel, the Netherlands, 
and New Zealand at the 687th-689th meet- 
ings were incorporated in one form or 
another into the draft resolution by its 
sponsors; one submitted by Israel, however, 
which would have added the phrase “with 
due regard to the need for the most effec- 
tive use of over-all resources” at the end 
of the paragraph urging the regional eco- 
nomic commissions to strengthen coopera- 
tion among themselves,” was rejected at 
the 689th meeting by 25 votes to 19, with 
22 abstentions. After separate votes on 
the second preambular paragraph and the 
fourth operative paragraph had been taken, 
the draft resolution as a whole was adopted 
unanimously. 

A draft resolution on the strengthening 
and development of the world market and 
improvement of the trade conditions of the 
economically less developed countries,” co- 
sponsored by Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland, was introduced at the 689th meet- 
ing by the delegate of Poland. In a later 
version, it had the Assembly request the 
Economic and Social Council, among other 
things, (1) to recommend to the Commis- 
sion on International Commodity Trade 
and to the regional economic commissions 
to continue to study the causes and obsta- 
cles which had resulted in substantial fluc- 
tuations of exports of the economically less 
developed countries, as well as the ways 
and means of improving the existing situa- 
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tion, (2) to recommend to the Economic 
Commissions for Europe, for Asia and the 
Far East, for Latin America, and for Africa 
to elaborate further appropriate measures 
to promote intraregional trade cooperation, 
and (3) to discuss the problem along with 
the various reports and exchanges of views 
having been prepared by that time at its 
32d session, in order to submit these studies 
together with the Council’s comments 
thereon to the sixteenth session of the As- 
sembly. Changes in the text were proposed 
by the United States, Mexico, Canada, the 
United Arab Republic, Iraq, Japan, Greece, 
Italy, Philippines, Pakistan, Haiti, and 
Denmark, at the 689th-6g1st meetings; all 
were either incorporated or withdrawn by 
their sponsors, except for two: the United 
States proposal for the deletion of one 
phrase in operative sub-paragraph 4” was 
adopted by 30 votes to 20, with 24 absten- 
tions, and the Haitian oral proposal for the 
insertion of one word in the second pre- 
ambular paragraph was adopted by 33 votes 
to 2, with 37 abstentions. The draft reso- 
lution as a whole, as amended, was adopted 
by 64 votes to none, with 13 abstentions. 

At the 691st meeting, a joint draft resolu- 
tion eventually co-sponsored by 45 powers 
and dealing with the establishment of a 
UN capital development fund,” was pre- 
sented to the Committee by the delegate of 
Yugoslavia, Mr. Pavicevic. The Assembly 
was therein to decide in principle that such 
a fund should be established, resolve that 
a committee of 25 representatives of Mem- 
ber States (to be designated by the President 
of the Assembly on the basis of equitable 
geographical distribution) should consider 
all concrete preparatory measures, includ- 
ing draft legislation, necessary to that end, 
request the committee to submit its recom- 
mendations to the 32d session of ECOSOC 
which was to transmit them together with 

* Document A/C.2/L.517, par. 5. 

* Document A/C.2/L.472 and Adds.1—4. 

* For the final text of the joint draft resolution, see 
Document A/C.2/L.472/Rev.1 and Rev.1/Add.1. 


*® Document A/C.2/L.514, withdrawn at the 7osth 
meeting. 


its comments to the sixteenth session of the 
Assembly for action, and request the Secre- 
tary-General to provide the committee with 
the necessary facilities.” The submission of 
an amendment by Denmark, Greece, the 
Netherlands, and Sweden” which changed 
the sense of the joint draft resolution to a 
considerable extent led to postponement of 
further discussion of the draft from the 
693d to the 705th meeting of the Commit- 
tee. 

At that meeting, the delegate of the 
Netherlands introduced another series of 
amendments sponsored by the delegations 
of Denmark, Greece, and the Netherlands, 
whereby a new operative paragraph would 
be inserted, recommending that the com- 
mittee mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph take into account certain specific 
needs when considering the preparatory 
measures necessary for the establishment of 
a UN capital development fund.” Later at 
the 7o5th meeting, after three votes on 
separate paragraphs, the draft resolution as 
a whole was adopted by 68 votes to 4 
(United Kingdom, United States, Austra- 
lia, Union of South Africa), with 8 absten- 
tions (Belgium, Canada, Finland, France, 
Ireland, Japan, New Zealand, Sweden). 

Meanwhile, at the 694th meeting, the 
Indian delegate introduced a thirteen-power 
draft resolution on the subject of the ac- 
celerated flow of capital and technical as- 
sistance to the developing countries." In 
the final written version of the draft reso- 
lution,* submitted at the 7roth meeting by 
the delegate of India after there had been 
some discussion of previous drafts at the 
7o1st, 705th, and 7ogth meetings, the Gen- 
eral Assembly was to do the following: 1) 
express the hope that the flow of interna- 
tional assistance would be increased sub- 
stantially so as to reach as soon as possible 
approximately 1 percent of the combined 

® Document A/C.2/L.535, withdrawn 
meeting. 
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national incomes of the economically ad- 
vanced countries; 2) urge that an appro- 
priate part of the flow of capital and tech- 
nical assistance to the underdeveloped 
countries be channelled through the UN 
and its specialized agencies, in such a 
manner as not to bear heavily on the future 
balance of payments of the less developed 
countries; 3) recommend that all countries 
take such measures as might be appropriate 
both to accelerate the flow of capital and 
technical assistance and to ensure its effec- 
tive utilization; and 4) request the Secre- 
tary-General to report annually to the Gen- 
eral Assembly through the Economic and 
Social Council on the progress made 
toward the objectives of the resolution. 
This version incorporated amendments sub- 
mitted by France and the Netherlands* at 
the 7ogth meeting, but did not include the 
Italian amendment calling for the replace- 
ment of the word “countries” in operative 
paragraph 3 by the phrase “States Members 
of the United Nations and of the special- 
ized agencies.“ This amendment was 


adopted at the 7roth meeting by a roll-call 
vote of 39 to 35, with 3 abstentions (Israel, 
Jordan, Somalia). A separate roll-call vote 
was taken on the clause beginning “so as to 


” 


reach in operative paragraph 1, 
resulting in 28 votes in favor, 14 opposed, 
with 36 abstentions, while a vote on the 
joint draft resolution as a whole, excluding 
that clause, resulted in its adoption by 77 
votes to 1 (Upper Volta).* Finally, the 
joint draft resolution, as a whole, as 
amended, was adopted by 75 votes to none, 
with 4 abstentions (Japan, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom, United States). 

Another draft resolution introduced at 
the 694th meeting was that sponsored by 
eight powers on the subject of economic 
and social projections; it requested the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the regional eco- 
nomic commissions, and the Commission 


* Documents A/C.2/L.543 and A/C.2/L.540, re- 


spectively. 

* Document A/C.2/L.541, revised orally. 

“The delegate of Upper Volta subsequently ex- 
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draft resolution. 
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on International Commodity Trade to con- 
tinue and intensify their activities in this 
field, and also requested the Secretary- 
General to prepare a study containing 
tentative medium- and long-term projec- 
tions of the prospective international de- 
mand for, and supply of, selected major pri- 
mary commodities currently exported by 
the underdeveloped countries, this study to 
be submitted, together with a note on the 
methodology used, to ECOSOC for con- 
sideration at its 34th session and for trans- 
mission, with its observations, to the As- 
sembly at its seventeenth session.” The joint 
draft resolution, as amended by suggestions 
from the representatives of Burma” and the 
United Kingdom, was adopted unani- 
mously. 

A joint draft resolution on land reform, 
sponsored by Bolivia, Cuba, Ghana, Iraq, 
the United Arab Republic, and Yugoslavia,” 
was presented at the 696th meeting by Mr. 
Roa (Cuba). In a revised version,” it had 
the General Assembly, among other things, 
invite the Secretary-General to consider the 
possibility of the following: 1) undertaking 
studies with a view to ascertaining the 
demographic, legal, social, economic, or 
other principal factors which might impede 
or expedite structural changes in the system 
of land tenure; 2) carrying out country 
studies in order to determine how tax, fi- 
nancial, and budgetary factors and the 
present utilization of land could impede or 
expedite the execution of national land 
reform programs in the underdeveloped 
countries; and 3) evaluating the role of co- 
operative and credit agencies in facilitating 
programs for the transformation of the 
agrarian structure. Most of the amendments 
submitted by the Dominican Republic, Iran, 
France, and jointly, Mexico, China, and 
New Zealand having been incorporated 
into the draft, it was unanimously adopted 
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by the Second Committee at its 697th meet- 
ing. 

A Colombian—Costa Rican joint draft res- 
olution on the subject of the improvement 
of the terms of trade between the industrial 
and the underdeveloped countries” was pre- 
sented to the Committee by the delegate of 
Colombia at its 7ooth meeting. In a later 
version” the draft had the General Assem- 
bly decide (1) to recommend that ECO- 
SOC and the Commission on International 
Commodity Trade intensify the study of 
measures, including, in particular, agree- 
ments among states, which might be 
adopted in order to extend and improve 
markets for the sale of primary commodi- 
ties which formed the basis of the econo- 
mies of the underdeveloped countries, and 
(2) to request ECOSOC and the afore- 
mentioned commission to report to the 


Assembly at its next session on any results 
of such studies as well as other similar 
studies currently under way in various in- 
ternational organizations which might pro- 
mote such improvements. 


At the 705th 
meeting of the Committee, the joint draft 
resolution, as orally amended in the fourth 
preambular paragraph by Belgium, was 
adopted unanimously. 

At the 702d meeting a draft resolution, 
co-sponsored eventually by 39 nations, was 
introduced by the delegate of the Sudan; 
dealing with the activities of the UN in 
the field of industrial development, it rec- 
ommended that the Committee for Indus- 
trial Development, in drawing up its pro- 
gram of work, consider the following 
functions: 1) a review of the methods and 
tcehniques of programing general indus- 
trial development which had been evolved 
by different countries and regions, thereby 
contributing to international cooperation in 
this field; 2) the articulation of general 
conclusions on the basis of the experience 
of industrial development in all countries, 
with a view to becoming a center for the 

® Document A/C.2/L.493/Rev.1. 
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exchange of experience in the field of in- 
dustrial development between countries of 
different regions and having differing eco- 
nomic systems; 3) drawing up long-term 
economic projections in the field of indus- 
trial development, taking into account so- 
cial aspects of industrialization in the 
economically less developed countries, as 
well as its influence on international eco- 
nomic relations and trade; and 4) following 
developments in the field of financing new 
industries in the economically less developed 
countries and making appropriate recom- 
mendations thereon. The draft resolution 
also recommended that ECOSOC enlarge 
the membership of the committee to 30 
members, and decided to include in the 
sixteenth session of the General Assembly’s 
agenda an item entitled “Industrial devel- 
opment and activities of the organs of the 
United Nations in the field of industrializa- 
tion.” In the course of the discussion at 
the 7o2d and 703d meetings most of the 
delegates spoke in favor of the draft reso- 
lution as it stood. An amendment sub- 
mitted by Italy,” later altered slightly by 
the Philippines, resulted in a revised ver- 
sion of operative paragraph 2. The draft 
resolution, as amended, was adopted unani- 
mously. 

A draft resolution on the subject of 
international credit insurance” was intro- 
duced at the 7o6th meeting of the Com- 
mittee by the delegate of Pakistan, on 
behalf of both Pakistan and India. In its 
single operative paragraph it requested the 
Secretary-General to report on the feasibil- 
ity of establishing national and interna- 
tional credit insurance institutions or ar- 
rangements along with other measures 
designed to promote the flow of private 
capital, as envisaged in the appropriate 
ECOSOC resolution,” keeping in view es- 
pecially the difficulties encountered by eco- 
nomically less developed countries with 
regard to their balance of payments. In 

* Document A/C.2/L.495/Rev.1. 
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the light of comments made at that meet- 
ing, the final paragraph was reworded to 
request the Secretary-General to report on 
the feasibility (1) of extending the scope 
of activities of existing national insurance 
institutions, (2) of creating new institu- 
tions or arrangements of this kind, and (3) 
of establishing international credit insur- 
ance organizations. The draft resolution 
was then adopted by 55 votes to none, with 
g abstentions. 

A draft resolution on the development 
of petroleum industry in less developed 
countries” was introduced by the delegate 
of Brazil at the 7o7th meeting. It re- 
quested the Secretary-General to give high 
priority to a study of the possibilities of 
international cooperation in the granting of 
long-term, low-interest credits to the pe- 
troleum industry in less developed coun- 
tries, sufficient to enable them (1) to pur- 
chase or manufacture all the equipment 
necessary to modernize and render more 
efficient the prospecting and extracting of 
petroleum, and (2) to secure the services 
of international experts for the training of 
national personnel at different levels. It 
also requested the Executive Chairman of 
the Technical Assistance Board to provide 
all possible assistance to the petroleum in- 
dustry of these countries, invited the Com- 
mission on International Commodity Trade 
to include petroleum and its by-products 
in the projections of future supply and 
demand of primary commodities, and re- 
quested that a report by the Secretary- 
General on the possibilities mentioned in 
the first operative paragraph be submitted 
to ECOSOC at its 32d session and to the 
General Assembly at its sixteenth. There 
was some discussion of the draft resolution 


at the same meeting, wherein Romania, the 
United States, and Guinea suggested oral 
amendments, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and the 
Soviet Union expressed their support of the 
draft, and Venezuela and Chile stressed 


% Document A/C.2/L.494/Rev.1. 
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their ambivalence toward it. It was eventu- 
ally decided to transmit the draft resolution 
and the relevant summary records of the 
Committee to the Economic and Social 
Council at its resumed 3oth session, with 
the recommendation that it be forwarded 
to the Committee for Industrial Develop- 
ment for action. 

At the 948th plenary meeting the Gen- 
eral Assembly considered the report of the 
Second Committee” on the three agenda 
items—the report of the Economic and 
Social Council, the economic development 
of underdeveloped countries, and land re- 
form—which it had discussed at the same 
time. Of the twelve draft resolutions con- 
tained in the Committee’s report, ten. were 
adopted by the Assembly without dissent- 
ing vote. The seventh, dealing with the 
establishment of a UN capital development 
fund,” was adopted by 71 votes to 4, with 
10 abstentions. The eighth, concerned with 
the accelerated flow of capital and technical 
assistance to the developing countries,” was 
altered slightly in plenary session by ac- 
ceptance of an amendment submitted by 
thirteen countries, whereby the words “and 
capital” were to be added after the words 
“international assistance” in operative para- 
graph 1;” the amendment was adopted by 
71 votes to none, with g abstentions, where- 
upon the draft resolution as a whole, as 
amended, was adopted unanimously. 

Progress and operations of the Special 
Fund, Programs of technical assistance, 
Opportunities for international cooperation 
on behalf of former trust territories and 
other newly independent states, and the 
Question of assistance to Libya: Turning 
its attention simultaneously to its remaining 
four agenda items, the Second Committee 
had before it, inter alia, the following docu- 
ments: 1) in connection with the Special 
Fund, (a) the report of the Governing 
Council of the Fund on its third and fourth 
sessions," () the annual report of the Man- 

59 See footnote 42, above. 
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aging Director of the Fund for 1959," 
(c) the Fund’s administrative budget esti- 
mates for the year 1960,” and (d) the re- 
lated comments of the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions;" 2) in connection with technical as- 
sistance programs, (a) a note by the Secre- 
tary-General on the provision of operational, 
executive, and administrative personnel for 
technical assistance in public administra- 
tion;” (b) a report by the Secretary-General 
on the same subject to the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC),” and (c) two 
joint draft resolutions, one submitted by 
Afghanistan, Canada, Denmark, Nepal, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, the Su- 
dan, Sweden, and Venezuela,” and the 
other by Brazil, Ghana, India, and Yugo- 
slavia;* 3) in connection with opportuni- 
ties for international cooperation on behalf 
of former trust territories and other newly 
independent states, (a) the report of ECO- 
SOC to the General Assembly,” (4) a note 
by the Secretary-General on the administra- 
tion of the trust territory of Western 
Samoa,” and (c) a draft resolution, sub- 
mitted by Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Guinea, India, Iraq, Liberia, Libya, Nigeria, 
the Sudan, the United Arab Republic, and 
Yugoslavia;” and 4) in connection with 
assistance to Libya, (a) a report of the Sec- 
retary-General,” and (4) a communication 
from the prime minister and minister of 
foreign affairs of Libya transmitting a 
memorandum on the assistance received by 
the government of Libya from the UN.” 
The discussion was opened at the 694th 
meeting by Mr. Hoffman, Managing Di- 
rector of the Special Fund, who summar- 
ized the main activities of the Fund. He 
emphasized in particular his conviction that 
the underlying reason for low living stand- 
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ards was underutilization of physical and 
human resources, a situation which pre- 
investment activities in the form of coun- 
try-wide surveys could do a great deal to 
alleviate, insofar as they indicated what 
potentialities were available for develop- 
ment. Mr. Hoffman was followed by Mr. 
Owen, Executive Chairman of the Techni- 
cal Assistance Board, Mr. Heurtematte, UN 
Commissioner for Technical Assistance, and 
Mr. Mekki Abbas, Executive Secretary of 
the Economic Commission for Africa. All 
pointed to the fact that, in seeking to meet 
the needs of Africa, technical assistance 
programs had taken on a new dimension in 
the light of the enormous disparity be- 
tween Africa’s needs and the Secretariat’s 
limited resources. The technical assistance 
authorities had been confronted with a 
challenge which they had to meet with 
new ideas at the same time as proceeding 
with caution and concentrating their re- 
sources upon the most urgent requirements. 

At the 695th meeting the United States 
delegate pointed out that all countries were 
underdeveloped in some field and thus 
ultimately interdependent; excellent institu- 
tions were available for international co- 
operation, she added, and they should be 
fully utilized to meet the present challenge. 
The New Zealand spokesman emphasized, 
rather, the need for suitable experts and 
training facilities, as well as adequate finan- 
cial resources, for technical assistance work, 
while the Sudanese representative consid- 
ered that the UN should play a greater 
part in the extension of emergency eco- 
nomic aid and hoped that some day it 
would maintain a regular fund for that 
purpose. 

Discussion was resumed at the 698th 
meeting, when the Nigerian representative 
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submitted a sixteen-power joint draft reso- 
lution on the subject of opportunities for 
international cooperation on behalf of 
former trust territories and other newly in- 
dependent states. In a later version,” co- 
sponsored by two additional powers, the 
draft had the Ge.e-al Assembly take 
the following action:: : ) decide to raise the 
level of technical assistance to newly inde- 
pendent and emerging states commensurate 
with their pressing needs and so ensure 
equitable distribution of UN aid; 2) urge 
the economically advanced countries to con- 
tinue to render, and increase, effective fi- 
nancial and technical assistance to under- 
developed countries through multilateral 
and bilateral channels with no conditions 
attached prejudicial to their political and 
economic sovereignty; 3) invite ECOSOC 
to encourage and facilitate the provision 
through the regional economic commis- 
sions, in cooperation with appropriate inter- 
national organs, of assistance requested by 
governments for natural re- 
sources, limited inquiries and reports on 
the needs for equipment and machinery 
for specific industries and for other sectors 
of the economy, the establishment of ad- 
visory groups of experts to assist in the 
preparation of economic development pro- 
grams, among other things, and accelera- 
tion programs for training in practical 
methods and techniques of economic de- 
velopment programing and related subjects; 
and 4) request ECOSOC at its 32d session 
to review the progress made in the imple- 
mentation of the resolution and to report 
thereon to the sixteenth session of the As- 
sembly. In the course of the discussion of 
this draft, amendments were proposed by 
Cyprus, the United States, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile, France, New Zealand, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, Paki- 
stan, and Japan; many of these were incor- 
porated into the draft by its sponsors. 


surveys of 
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the 7orst meeting votes were taken on the 
others, with the following results: 1) the 
second paragraph of the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
and the United Kingdom,” whereby a new 
operative paragraph approving in principle 
the proposals of the Secretary-General” for 
increased assistance to underdeveloped 
states from the regular budget of the UN 
would be inserted, was adopted in a roll- 
call vote by 18 to 9, with 49 abstentions; 
and 2) the Argentine amendment to delete 
the third and fifth preambular paragraphs™ 
was rejected by 39 votes to 11, with 20 
abstentions. A separate vote on the fifth 
preambular paragraph resulted in its adop- 
tion by 47 votes to 12, with 12 abstentions, 
while a vote on the concluding phrase of 
the Japanese amendment,” which had been 
accepted by the sponsors of the draft reso- 
lution, led to its adoption by 73 votes to 
none, with 2 abstentions. The joint draft 
resolution as a whole, as revised and 
amended, was adopted by 67 votes to none, 
with g abstentions. 

Introduced at the 707th meeting by the 
representatives of Afghanistan and Canada 
was a 23-power draft resolution on the 
UN provision of operational, executive, and 
administrative personnel.” In the light of 
the oral suggestions made to the sponsors 
at the 708th and 7ogth meetings, the repre- 
sentative of Afghanistan at the 711th meet- 
ing introduced a revision” of the joint draft 
resolution, providing that the General As- 
sembly do the following, inter alia: 1) rec- 
ommend (a) that the Secretary-General, in 
determining the priorities according to 
which requests for such personnel were to 
be met, continue to take fully into account 
the urgency of the needs of the requesting 
countries, and (4) that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, in submitting candidates for selection 
by recipient governments, continue to make 
use to the fullest possible extent of all 
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available sources of personnel, having re- 
gard to their qualifications and experience 
and to the desirability of using as much as 
possible persons having been trained in na- 
tional centers and institutes of public ad- 
ministration; 2) request the Secretary- 
General to ensure that due attention be 
paid in the operation of the program to the 
training of nationals to assume as early as 
possible the responsibilities temporarily as- 
signed to internationally recruited person- 
nel; and 3) urge the governments of States 
Members of the UN and its related agen- 
cies in a position to supply qualified per- 
sonnel to this program to cooperate with 
the Secretary-General in implementing it. 
The draft resolution as a whole was 
adopted by a roll-call vote of 56 to none, 
with 14 abstentions. 

At the 7ogth meeting the representative 
of Brazil introduced a draft resolution on 
the possibilities of increasing voluntary 
contributions to the operational fund of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 


(IAEA),” sponsored by Brazil, Ghana, 


India, and Yugoslavia. Since several oral 
suggestions were made to the sponsors in 
the course of the discussion at that meeting, 
the representative of Brazil introduced a 
revision” of the joint draft resolution at 
the 711th meeting, taking into account the 
substance of some of the proposals made. 
In its operative paragraphs, the final ver- 
sion invited IAEA to develop its program 
of technical assistance to help the less 
developed countries in the utilization of 
nuclear energy for peaceful purposes, and 
the economically developed Member States 
of the UN and of IAEA to increase their 
voluntary contributions to the operational 
fund of the Agency. It was adopted at the 
same meeting by 60 votes to none, with 1 
abstention. 

An eleven-power draft resolution on ar- 
rangements to facilitate the prompt supply 
of technical assistance personnel™ was intro- 
duced by the representative of Canada at 
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the 710th meeting and discussed also at the 
713th meeting. After the sponsors had 
agreed to make certain changes in the text 
of the draft along the lines suggested orally 
by several delegations and in writing by 
the delegation of Poland,” the draft resolu- 
tion provided that the General Assembly: 
1) urge governments of States Members 
of the UN and its affiliated agencies to 
support and assist the efforts being made 
by the Secretary-General and the executive 
heads of the agencies to recruit and train 
adequate numbers of qualified personnel 
for the work of their organizations; 2) 
request the governments concerned to take 
appropriate measures to facilitate the 
prompt recruitment of suitably qualified 
personnel for long- or short-term assign- 
ments in response to requests received 
through the UN and its related agencies; 
3) recommend that for this purpose the 
governments concerned consider the desir- 
ability and feasibility of establishing and 
maintaining rosters of qualified personnel 
available for assignment to advisory or 
operational posts, or of evolving other ef- 
fective means of responding rapidly to re- 
quests for technical assistance personnel; 
and 4) invite the governments concerned 
to bring the value of service with inter- 
national organizations to the attention both 
of their own agencies and of other bodies 
potentially in a position to supply person- 
nel, and to consider measures for the pro- 
tection of the seniority, promotion pros- 
pects, reinstatement, and pension rights of 
personnel made available for technical as- 
sistance assignments. Operative paragraph 
3, on which a separate vote had been re- 
quested by Argentina, was adopted by 60 
votes to none, with 6 abstentions, while the 
draft resolution as a whole, as modified, 
was adopted unanimously. 

A nine-power draft resolution on contri- 
butions to the UN Special Fund and to 
the Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance” was introduced by the representa- 
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tive of India at the 711th meeting of the 
Committee and considered also at the 712th 
meeting. In its first operative paragraph 
it had the Assembly take note of the report 
of the Governing Council of the Fund on 
its third and fourth sessions, as well as of 
the ECOSOC resolutions” regarding the 
Expanded Program, and in its second oper- 
ative paragraph it had the Assembly urge 
States Members of the UN or its affiliated 
agencies so to increase their contributions 
to the Fund and the Expanded Program 
that the funds available to these two pro- 
grams might attain in the immediate future 
the sums of $100 million and $50 million 
respectively. A United Kingdom amend- 
ment, as modified orally at the 711th meet- 
ing, calling for replacement of the last 
phrase of operative paragraph 2 by one 
urging the attainment of a target of $100 
million in toto in 1961 “so as to enable a 
new and higher target of up to $150 
million to be established in 1962” was 
rejected by 25 votes to 16, with 35 absten- 


tions. An Argentine amendment suggest- 


ing certain preambular changes” was ac- 
cepted by the sponsors and accordingly 
withdrawn at the 712th meeting, while the 
Byelorussian proposal that the resolution be 
addressed to all states, rather than just to 
the members of the UN organizations,” 
was rejected by a roll-call vote of 40 to 23, 


with 16 abstentions. A Brazilian amend- 
ment, proposing that the words “the sums 
of $100 million and $50 million respec- 
tively” in operative paragraph 2 be replaced 
by the words “the sum of $150 million,” 
was adopted by a roll-call vote of 34 to 14, 
with 31 abstentions. Operative paragraph 
2, on which a separate vote had been re- 
quested by the Byelorussian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic, was adopted by 67 votes to 
none, with 10 abstentions, whereupon the 
draft resolution as a whole, as modified 
and amended, was adopted by 75 votes to 
none, with 2 abstentions. 
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Council Resolutions 785 
(XXX), August 3, 


A sixteen-power joint draft resolution on 
the question of assistance to Libya” was 
introduced to the Committee by the repre- 
sentative of the United Arab Republic. 
Considered at the 713th meeting, where it 
was slightly modified by the sponsors, it 
had the General Assembly take the follow- 
ing action, inter alia: 1) invite anew all 
governments willing and able to do so 
to provide financial assistance to Libya 
through the appropriate mechanisms avail- 
able within the UN for receiving voluntary 
contributions; 2) recommend that the UN, 
the specialized agencies, and the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency give due 
consideration within their means to the 
specific development needs of Libya; 3) 
request the Secretary-General and other 
UN bodies to continue to waive local costs 
and to give all possible favorable consider- 
ation to the requests of Libya for technical 
assistance; and 4) request the Secretary- 
General to make a special report on the 
implementation of this resolution in time 
for it to be placed on the provisional 
agenda of the seventeenth session of the 
Assembly. After a short discussion, the 
draft resolution was adopted by 56 votes 
to none, with 1 abstention. 

Finally, also at its 713th meeting, the 
Second Committee unanimously confirmed 
the allocation of funds authorized by the 
Technical Assistance Committee (TAC) to 
the organizations participating in the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance, 
as provided in a draft resolution contained 
in a memorandum by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral” which TAC had requested should be 
submitted to the General Assembly. 

The General Assembly, at its 948th ple- 
nary session, adopted all seven draft reso- 
lutions contained in the report of the Sec- 
ond Committee™ on these four agenda 
items—progress and operations of the Spe- 
cial Fund, programs of technical assistance, 
opportunities for international cooperation 
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on behalf of former trust territories and 
other newly independent states, and the 
question of assistance to Libya—without 
dissenting vote. 

Other matters: At its 942d meeting the 
General Assembly elected five new mem- 
bers to the Economic and Social Council to 
fill five of the six vacancies occurring on 
the expiration of the terms of office of 
Chile, China, Costa Rica, France, the Neth- 
erlands, and the Sudan. Uruguay, El Sal- 
vador, France, Jordan, and Ethiopia were 
elected on the first ballot. Having held ten 
inconclusive ballots for the remaining va- 
cancy on the Council, the Assembly de- 
ferred further balloting until its 959th meet- 
ing, when it held three more inconclusive 
ballots. At the suggestion of the represent- 
ative of Cyprus, it was agreed to postpone 
the question of filling the remaining va- 
cancy on the Council until early in the 
resumed session of the Assembly, scheduled 
to begin in March 1961. At its 954th meet- 
ing the Assembly took note of Chapters I, 


VII (except sections I, IV, and V and 
paragraph 645), and VIII of the report of 
the Economic and Social Council,” covering 
the period from August 1, 1959, through 
August 5, 1960. 


Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural 
Questions 

Report of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil (Chapters V, VI, and VII, sections 4 and 
5, and paragraph 645 only): The Third 
(Social Humanitarian, and Cultural Com- 
mittee) considered the abovementioned 
chapters and related sections of the report 
transmitted by the Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC)’ from its 982d to gggth 
meetings. Opening the general debate, Mr. 
Schnyder, Chairman of the Executive 
Board of the UN Children’s Fund (UNI- 
CEF), summarized UNICEF's objectives 
and accomplishments by pointing to its 
decision to organize assistance in such a 
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way as to strengthen the efforts of govern- 
ments to help themselves. By supporting 
only programs to which the beneficiary 
countries made at least an equal contribu- 
tion, UNICEF had made possible the exe- 
cution of national programs involving a 
total expenditure of $100 million a year, 
although its own budget was only about a 
quarter of that sum. A further positive 
aspect of its work was the influence of its 
programs for children on living conditions 
in general, as evidenced by the anti-malaria 
campaign leading to the opening up of 
hitherto virtually uninhabitable regions to 
economic and social development. Nutri- 
tion problems, noted Mr. Schnyder, was an 
area of particular interest to UNICEF, 
which, in collaboration with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) and the 
World Health Organization (WHO), was 
emphasizing programs aimed at helping 
governments make the best use of their 
own resources, either through milk conser- 
vation or through the development of new 
protein-rich foods. Mr. Schnyder also re- 
ported that currently UNICEF was giving 
special attention to Africa and that, with a 
view to intensifying assistance to that con- 
tinent, it had decided: 1) to appoint a 
special representative for UNICEF activi- 
ties south of the Sahara; and 2) to apply 
greater flexibility in the application of local 
matching and local costs policy in countries 
in that region, as well as to grant addi- 
tional aid for the preparation of national 
projects suitable for UNICEF cooperation. 

Turning to the question of human 
rights, Mrs. Mantzoulinou (Greece) as- 
sured the Committee of the full support of 
her delegation for the initiative of the 
Economic and Social Council in its resolu- 
tion inviting States Members of the UN or 
specialized agencies to establish national 
advisory committees on human rights.’ She 
then brought up the topic of women’s 
rights, a question discussed in some detail 
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by the Committee. Mr. Farhadi (Afghan- 
istan) pointed out that, although there were 
organizations concerned with granting 
technical assistance and with aiding chil- 
dren in the underdeveloped countries, there 
was no organization to meet the special 
needs of women; thus, a program was 
needed which dealt specifically with the 
status of women. Mr. Kaslival (India) af- 
firmed the support of his government of 
all international efforts to improve the 
status of women and expressed the view 
that international assistance should be avail- 
able for the advancement of women in un- 
derdeveloped countries. In pursuance of the 
general conclusions expressed in Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Anagay (Morocco) at the g8gth 
meeting introduced a seven-power draft 
resolution concerning UN assistance for the 
advancement of women in underdeveloped 
countries.. The draft expressed the hope 
that governments of Member States would 
take full advantage of existing UN pro- 
grams designed to improve the status of 
women and that they would collaborate 


with the Secretary-General in his study of 
the possibilities of further UN assistance 
directed toward the efforts of underdevel- 
oped countries to advance the status of 


women. With slight revision, the draft 
resolution as a whole’ was adopted unani- 
mously at the gg8th meeting. Another 
question in the area of human rights dis- 
cussed at some length by the Committee 
was the prevention of discrimination and 
the protection of minorities, introduced by 
Mr. el-Farra (Jordan) at the 984th meet- 
ing; he referred specifically to practices 
adopted against the Arab minority in Pal- 
estine. At the ggoth meeting Mrs. Leflerova 
(Czechoslovakia), recalling that the prob- 
lem of racial prejudice and religious intol- 
erance had been under consideration by 
the Commission on Human Rights and the 
Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimi- 
nation and Protection of Minorities, pre- 
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sented her delegation’s draft resolution con- 
demning all manifestations of national and 
racial hatred in the political, economic, so- 
cial, educational, and cultural spheres as 
violations of the UN Charter and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights.’ Mr. 
Barody (Saudi Arabia) observed that dis- 
crimination could best be combatted by 
educating young people in a spirit of bro- 
therhood, and Mrs. Mironova (Soviet 
Union) expressed the view that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should issue an emphatic 
condemnation of racism, at the same time 
urging governments to take the necessary 
steps to put an end to it. At the gg8th 
meeting a vote was taken on the draft, 
with minor amendments; as a whole, as 
amended,’ it was adopted by 78 votes to 
none, with 3 abstentions. 

At the ggoth meeting Miss Hampton 
(New Zealand) introduced a draft resolu- 
tion, sponsored by New Zealand jointly 
with nine other countries, expressing belief 
in the importance of teaching about the 
UN and its agencies in schools as a means 
of promoting interest in and support for 
their work.” Mrs. Steen (Canada) wel- 
comed the progress that had been made in 
such teaching, and Mr. el-Sanousi (Sudan) 
and Mrs. Pelleboer (Netherlands), co-spon- 
sors of the draft, reaffirmed the necessity of 
strengthening the presitge of the UN and 
of combatting misconceptions about its 
sphere of action. When voted on at the 
gg8th meeting, the draft resolution, as 
amended to include an invitation to the 
UN Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) to prepare basic 
teaching material on the UN and its re- 
lated agencies,’ was adopted unanimously. 
Discussion of UNICEF culminated in the 
presentation, also at the ggoth meeting, of a 
draft resolution, expressing the hope that 
UNICEF would receive the financial sup- 
port necessary to expand its services as well 
as to continue its current program.” 
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Throughout the debate, satisfaction with 
and appreciation of UNICEF's efforts 
toward meeting children’s needs through- 
out the world was expressed by speakers, 
including among others, the delegates of 
Greece, Peru, Jordan, the United Kingdom, 
China, Morocco, Japan, Australia, Tunisia, 
Colombia, and Spain, with the result that 
at the gg5th meeting the draft resolution 
was adopted unanimously. 

The current programs of ECOSOC and 
the related question of the coordination of 
UN and specialized agency programs in 
the economic and social fields occupied con- 
siderable attention of the Third Committee. 
In a memorandum on the agenda of the 
Committee” submitted by the Chairman at 
the 81st meeting, the Chairman drew the 
attention of the Committee to paragraph 
645 of the report of the Council, dealing 
with the question of consultation between 
the General Assembly and the specialized 
agencies, and suggested that the Committee 
might wish him to transmit to the Chair- 
man of the Sixth Committee, which was 
also considering this question, a summary 
of the views expressed by members of the 
Third Committee in the course of the gen- 
eral debate on the report. At various later 
occasions the attention of the Committee 
was again drawn to the problem, the con- 
sensus being approval of cooperation be- 
tween the General Assembly and the spe- 
cialized agencies but hesitation vis-a-vis the 
actual draft resolution recommended in 
paragraph 645, which provided for consul- 
tations between the General Assembly and 
the specialized agencies prior to discussion 
by the Assembly of programs directly con- 
cerning these agencies. These views were 
transmitted to the Chairman of the Sixth 
Committee. 

At the 982d meeting Miss Henderson, 
speaking for the Secretariat, outlined briefly 
the social programs of the UN, pointing to 
welfare services, housing, rural community 
development, and juvenile delinquency as 
some of the areas in which the UN was 
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attempting to attack problems. At the 
g85th meeting, Mr. Shanahan (New Zea- 
land), drawing attention to the question of 
coordination of activities, pointed out that 
close working relationships between the 
UN and specialized agencies had been es- 
tablished in such areas as community devel- 
opment and low-cost housing, and offered 
several suggestions for improving coordina- 
tion in other areas, inter alia, the extended 
use of working groups to prepare prelimi- 
nary reports on given subjects, and solicita- 
tion of the comments of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the extent to which integration had 
been achieved in the work of the regional 


commissions. Mr. Bouquin (France) ex- 


pressed the view of his delegation that the 
Council paid much more attention to its 
economic than to its social work, and, con- 
curring in this observation, Mrs. Mironova 
(Soviet Union) at the 986th meeting made 
known the opinion of her delegation that 


the Council and its organs were not paying 
sufficient attention to such cardinal social 
problems as the access of the masses of 
workers to public health services and edu- 
cation, full employment, and greater ma- 
terial security. At the 988th meeting Mr. 
Karapandza (Yugoslavia), emphasizing the 
seriousness of the problem of adequate 
housing in the less developed countries, 
and the unduly large portion of their budg- 
ets that governments of developing coun- 
tries were forced to spend on housing and 
urban development programs, laid before 
the Committee a ten-power draft resolution 
requesting the Secretary-General to investi- 
gate the possibility of obtaining technical 
services, equipment, and funds for estab- 
lishing pilot projects in low-cost housing 
and related community facilities and in 
local production of building materials, and 
inviting the Economic and Social Council 
to investigate the possibilities for the inter- 
national financing of low-cost housing pro- 
grams.” Commenting further on social 
problems, and particularly on those related 
to housing, Mrs. Cherkasova (Byelorussian 
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Soviet Socialist Republic) observed that in 
many parts of the world people still lived 
in slums and hovels, and, where better 
dwellings were available, the rents were 
often prohibitive, adding that, although in 
her delegation’s view the primary responsi- 
bility for providing people with housing 
they could afford rested with governments, 
the latter could greatly benefit from 
expanded international cooperation and ex- 
change of experience. Mr. Millan (Philip- 
pines), afirming the support of his delega- 
tion for the draft resolution on low-cost 
housing, pointed out at the 993d meeting, 
that economic development, including the 
building of factories and power plants, 
was often not accompanied by social prog- 
ress in the form of decent low-cost housing 
for workers. When a vote was taken on 
the draft, as revised by its sponsors,” at the 
gg8th meeting, it was adopted by 71 votes 
to none, with g abstentions. 

Another subject given considerable atten- 
tion by the Committee was the question of 
expanded international resources for train- 


ing and education in newly independent 
Referring to UNESCO data, Mr. 


states. 
Karapandze (Yugoslavia) at the 988th 
meeting pointed out that in 1956 40-45 per- 
cent of the adult population of the world 
had been illiterate, but, while the propor- 
tion of illiterates had been only 1-2 percent 
in Europe, it had been 60-65 percent in 
Asia and 80-85 percent in Africa; he added 
that education was an important element 
in the political, economic, and social stabil- 
ity of developing countries. At the ggrst 
meeting Miss Imru (Ethiopia) presented 
a revised draft resolution, sponsored by 
Ethiopia, Guinea, Morocco, Nigeria, and 
Senegal, requesting the Secretary-General 
to consult with the Director-General of 
UNESCO to make arrangements with the 
specialized agencies concerned for prepar- 
ing a program of practical action for train- 
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ing and education in developing countries, 
particularly in newly independent African 
countries, and welcoming bilateral assist- 
ance from Member States to newly inde- 
pendent states for such purposes.“ Since 
the draft resolution was related, however, 
to the agenda item entitled “Africa: a UN 
program for independence and develop- 
ment,” assigned to the First (Political and 
Security) Committee, it was decided to 
postpone consideration of the draft until 
the First Committee had discussed that 
item.” 

At the 943d plenary meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly the five draft resolutions on 
this item contained in the report of the 
Third Committee” were adopted without 
dissenting vote. 


Report of the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees: The Third Committee con- 
sidered this report,” and Chapter V, section 
4 of the ECOSOC report” relevant to it, at 
its 999th to 1004th meetings, taking up, in 
addition, the report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on World Refugee Year™ at the 1003d 
meeting and discussing it through the 
1006th meeting. The High Commissioner 
for Refugees, Mr. Lindt, introduced the 
item by reviewing his Office’s main accom- 
plishments and underlining the problems 
remaining in the area of refugee protec- 
tion. Among the areas of interest to his 
Office were the following: 1) legal protec- 
tion of refugees, where the Office was stim- 
ulating the introduction of provisions favor- 
able to refugees in international treaties and 
in national laws and regulations; 2) eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency; and 3) mental 
health. Of high priority in the programs 
of the Office was camp clearance, and by 
the end of 1961 it was expected that all 
camps, except for those in Germany, would 
be cleared. The total number of nonsettled 
refugees, living both in and outside camps, 
was expected to be no more than 75,000 by 
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the end of 1960, as compared with 252,000 
in 1955, but 3,300 of those in camps did 
not come under the camp clearance pro- 
gram; many of these, however, were Hun- 
garians covered by the program for the 
integration of refugees in Austria, who 
might adopt voluntary repatriation or emi- 
gration as a solution. Another problem 
of high priority was that of nonsettled refu- 
gees living outside camps, which had at 
last assumed manageable proportions due 
to funds made available by World Refugee 
Year. In countries with fully developed 
economies and social security systems, ob- 
served Mr. Lindt, the program was limited 
to handicapped refugees, since a number 
of refugees could be settled merely with the 
aid of counselling regarding employment 
possibilities and social benefits, whereas in 
less economically developed countries, 
where the number of refugees was small, 
the Office was engaged in a comprehensive 
country clearance program and hoped for 
a complete solution within two or three 
years. The solution of the refugee problem 
in Europe was in sight, due to economic 
development within the European countries 
and to the facilitation of emigration; in 
North Africa, however, the problem still 
existed in serious measure, for there were 
over 200,000 refugees from Algeria living 
in Morocco and Tunisia, where their pres- 
ence increased the strain imposed by the 
process of industrialization. His Office was 
providing relief, together with the League 
of Red Cross Societies, in the form of 
health care, milk and hot meals, and edu- 
cation, and planned to continue the relief 
operation as long as the need existed. In 
the Far East the Office was continuing its 
program for refugees of European origin. 
The High Commissioner concluded that 
considerable progress could be achieved in 
1961 in all the remaining areas of refugee 
problems if the 1961 target of $6 million 
was met. 

During the ensuing discussion many 
delegates expressed appreciation for the 
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work of the High Commissioner’s Office 
and assured the Commissioner of the con- 
tinuing support of their governments for 
his programs. With camp clearance in 
sight, it was appropriate, most of the dele- 
gates believed, for the Office to concentrate 
its attention on other categories of refugees, 
such as the handicapped and those living 
outside camps. At the 1oo2d meeting of 
the Committee Mrs. Fekini (Libya) pre- 
sented a draft resolution, sponsored jointly 
by her delegation and those of Morocco 
and Tunisia, recommending that, in con- 
nection with the relief program for Alger- 
ian refugees in Morocco and Tunisia, the 
High Commissioner: 1) continue his cur- 
rent action; and 2) use his influence to 
ensure the continuation of the operation 
carried out jointly by his Office and the 
League of Red Cross Societies, or, if this 
should prove impossible, draw up a pro- 
gram for the assumption by his Office of 
complete responsibility for these refugees 
from July 1, 1961.” The sponsors empha- 
sized that, in the field of assistance, priority 
ought to be given the refugees from Al- 
geria, since, although the Moroccan and 
Tunisian governments had done everything 
they could, their resources were limited, 
and 50 percent of the refugees were chil- 
dren who had to be given food, adequate 
health care, and an opportunity to continue 
their schooling. Replying to the apprehen- 
sions of some delegations that recommend- 
ing the assumption of complete responsi- 
bility for Algerian refugees by the High 
Commissioner’s Office might have the effect 
of causing voluntary agencies to cease their 
contributions, Mr. Chatti (Tunisia) agreed, 
on behalf of the sponsors, at the r1ro4th 
meeting to delete the word “complete,” and 
the revised draft resolution” was adopted 
by 76 votes to none, with 1 abstention. 

A second draft resolution discussed and 
voted on at the r1oo4th meeting invited 
States Members to: 1) continue improving 
the legal status of refugees in their terri- 
tory; 2) increase facilities for voluntary 
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repatriation, resettlement, and integration 
of refugees; 3) enable the High Commis- 
sioner to reach the financial targets of his 
current programs; and 4) consult with him 
concerning measures of assistance to retu- 
gees outside the competence of the UN.” 
The eleven-power draft was adopted by 65 
votes to none, with 12 abstentions. 

From the 1003d through the roo6th meet- 
ings the Committee considered the report 
of the Secretary-General on World Refugee 
Year, containing a summary of the meas- 
ures taken by the Secretariat to promote 
and coordinate the activities undertaken 
during the Year.” Stating that the total 
sum raised or pledged in connection with 
the Year, in addition to the regular annual 
contributions of governments and volun- 
tary agencies, was more than $80 million, 
the Secretary-General expressed apprecia- 
tion for the generosity of contributions. A 
number of delegates outlined the activities 
organized in their countries in connection 
with World Refugee Year, and the United 
Kingdom delegate presented a ten-power 
draft resolution expressing thanks for con- 
tributions and for the efforts of the Secre- 
tary-General, and urging States Members 
to continue their financial, legal, and hu- 
manitarian efforts to assist refugees.” The 
draft, as revised to clarify its content,” was 
adopted at the roo6th meeting by 64 votes 
to none, with 12 abstentions. 

At the 935th plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly the draft resolutions con- 
tained in the report of the Committee on 
this agenda item” were adopted without 
dissenting vote. 

Draft international covenants on human 
rights: Under this item, the Third Com- 
mittee continued its consideration from the 
fourteenth session of the General Assembly 
of the substantive articles of the draft cove- 
nant on civil and political rights.” It dis- 
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cussed and adopted the texts of articles 15, 
16, 17, and 18 at its 1007th to 1028th meet- 
ings. 

Article 15 provided that no one should 
be held guilty of criminal offense on ac- 
count of any act or omission that did not 
constitute an offense under national or in- 
ternational law when it was committed, nor 
that a heavier penalty should be imposed 
than the one applicable at the time the 
offense was committed; on the other hand, 
the offender should benefit if, subsequent 
to the commission of the offense, provision 
was made by law for the imposition of a 
lighter penalty. A concluding paragraph 
stated that the article should not prejudice 
the trial and punishment of a person for an 
act or omission which, when committed, 
was criminal according to the general prin- 
ciples of law recognized by the community 
of nations. While delegates concurred that 
the principle of non-retroactivity incorpor- 
ated in the article was fundamental to the 
protection of the individual from arbitrary 
action and legal insecurity, two amend- 
ments were immediately presented, one by 
Argentina and one by the United King- 
dom.” The Argentine draft, on the ground 
that international penal law had not yet 
acquired a definitive form, proposed dele- 
tion of the concluding paragraph, as well 
as of reference to national or international 
law in the first paragraph, and replacement 
of the latter by the words “the applicable 
law.” The United Kingdom draft pro- 
posed rewording the final clause of para- 
graph 1 to make it clear that the provision 
did not imply automatic reduction of the 
sentence of an offender already serving a 
sentence, in the event of revision of the 
law after his incarceration. The delegate 
of Norway, voicing the same apprehension 
as the United Kingdom delegation of mis- 
interpretation of the final clause of para- 
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graph 1, then submitted an amendment 
suggesting deletion of this paragraph al- 
together.” During the ensuing discussion 
opinion was divided concerning the pro- 
posed amendments, some of the delegates 
expressing the view that the Argentine 
amendment denied the existence of general 
principles of international law and thereby 
refused to recognize the continually devel- 
oping state of international law; others ob- 
jected to the expression “applicable law” on 
the ground that its flexibility might lead 
to abuses. Also, a number of delegates 
objected to the Norwegian amendment on 
the basis that the retroactive application of 
laws prescribing lighter penalties ensured 
increasing protection for human rights, in 
keeping with social progress and changes 
of thought. Amendments involving changes 
in wording were then submitted by the 
Philippines, Japan, and the Ukrainian So- 
viet Socialist Republic.” Of those put to 
a vote, the following resulted: 1) the Ar- 
gentine amendment to paragraph 1 was 
rejected by 49 votes to 23, with 10 absten- 
tions, and the amendment deleting the 
concluding paragraph was rejected by 51 
votes to 19, with 10 abstentions; and 2) the 
United Kingdom amendment was rejected 
by 34 votes to 28, with 18 abstentions. After 
voting separately on each paragraph, the 
Committee adopted article 15 as a whole 
by 56 votes to none, with 23 abstentions. 
Article 16, discussion of which took place 
at the ro1g4th meeting, asserted the right 
of the individual to recognition everywhere 
as a person before the law, and after some 
debate as to whether the word “every- 
where” was necessary, the article was 
adopted, as originally phrased, by a vote 
of 74 to none, with 1 abstention. 
Discussion next centered on article 17, 
which forbade arbitrary or unlawful inter- 
ference with the privacy, home, or corre- 
spondence of the individual, as well as un- 
lawful attacks upon his reputation, and 
granted the right of protection of the law 
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against such interference. At the ror5th 
meeting Miss Grifan (Cuba) submitted an 
amended text, taking into account the 
views of the Saudi Arabian and Argentine 
representatives as well as those of her own 
delegation; it replaced the original text by 
the following: “No one shall be subjected 
arbitrarily or unlawfully to interference 
with his privacy, home, or correspondence, 
nor to attacks on his reputation.” A num- 
ber of other delegates criticized the word- 
ing of article 17, including those of the 
United Kingdom, Peru, India, the Nether- 
lands, Greece, France, Italy, and Pakistan, 
although all approved unqualifiedly the 
principles underlying the article. Further 
rewording of the article was proposed in 
amendments submitted by India and by 
Denmark and the Netherlands.” The latter 
amendment also proposed the addition of 
a new paragraph enumerating national and 
social interests, such as national security 
and public safety, in which interference 
with private life was justified, and the spon- 
sors emphasized that the purpose of this 
clause was to strengthen the article by 
stipulating specifically the extent to which 
a state should be allowed, by law, to au- 
thorize interference by a public authority 
in a person’s private life. The delegates 
of the Soviet Union and India feared that 
the additional paragraph suggested by Den- 
mark and the Netherlands would tend to 
restrict the scope of the article, since it 
referred only to interference by public au- 
thority, thus overlooking activities of pri- 
vate detective agencies, and the delegate of 
Ceylon expressed the view that, in attempt- 
ing to enumerate the instances in which 
public interference in the private life of 
the individual was justified, the amend- 
ment was interfering in matters within the 
domestic jurisdiction of states. When a 
vote was taken at the 1o20th meeting, this 
amendment, reworded and sponsored joint- 
ly by Denmark, the Netherlands, and Ire- 
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land,” was rejected by 38 votes to 20, with 
16 abstentions. Paragraph 1 was amended 
to incorporate a suggestion by the Indian 
delegation to include the words “his fam- 
ily” with “privacy,” “home,” and ““corre- 
spondence”; and article 17 as a whole, as 
amended, was adopted by 70 votes to none, 
with 3 abstentions. 

Article 18, considered by the Committee 
from its 1o21st to 1028th meetings, was 
concerned with freedom of thought, con- 
science, and religion, stating that freedom 
to express one’s beliefs might -be subject 
only to such limitations prescribed by law 
for the protection of public safety or the 
fundamental rights of others. Again, there 
was a consensus in the Committee on the 
value of the general principles set forth in 
the article, but some of the delegates, inter 
alios those of Afghanistan and Ceylon, felt 
that the explanatory clauses contained in 
the article were superfluous and might limit 
its scope. At the 1022d meeting the Greek 
delegation proposed the addition to article 
18 of a paragraph calling upon states 


parties to the covenant to recognize the 
right of parents and legal guardians to 
bring up their children in conformity with 


their own convictions.“ There was con- 
siderable disagreement on this amendment, 
with some of the delegations, including 
those of Pakistan and Israel, supporting the 
addition of such a clause to article 18, while 
others maintained that it was out of place, 
since the article dealt with the right of the 
individual and not with the rights of others 
vis-d-vis the individual. When a vote was 
taken on this amendment at the 1027th 
meeting, it was adopted by 30 votes to 17, 
with 27 abstentions. Further amendments, 
clarifying and changing the phraseology of 
the article, were proposed by Saudi Arabia, 
and by Brazil and the Philippines.” These 
changes did not alter the substance of the 
article, but it was felt by many delegates 
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that they strengthened its formulation. Con- 
sequently, the amendments were adopted 
without dissenting vote, and article 18 as 
a whole, as amended, was adopted unani- 
mously at the 1027th meeting. 

Presenting the report of the Committee 
on this item” to the 943d plenary meeting 
of the General Assembly, the rapporteur 
of the Committee announced that articles 
15 through 18 of the draft covenant on 
civil and political rights had been adopted 
by the Committee and suggested that the 
item be placed on the provisional agenda 
of the sixteenth session for consideration of 
subsequent articles. The suggestion was 


adopted. 


Draft convention on freedom of infor- 
mation: At its 1028th meeting the Commit- 
tee began discussion of the item entitled 
“Draft convention on freedom of informa- 
tion.” The Committee had before it, inter 
alia: 1) the text of the draft convention 
formulated by the Committee on the Draft 
Convention on Freedom of Information; 
2) a report by the Secretary-General on the 
comments of governments thereon; 3) the 
texts of the preamble and article 1 as 
adopted by the Third Committee at its 
fourteenth session; and 4) a note by the 
Secretary-General enumerating the amend- 
ments submitted to the fourteenth session 
on articles 2, 4, and 6.” 

From its 1028th to 1044th meetings the 
Committee considered article 2, which cate- 
gorized allowable limitations on freedom 
of information, and on which there was 
wide divergence of views. Some delega- 
tions, including those of Czechoslovakia, 
Nigeria, Afghanistan, and Cuba, felt that 
the crux of the problem was not freedom 
of information as such, but rather the ob- 
jective and responsible transmission of in- 
formation by communications media. Other 
delegations, among them India and the 
Philippines, held that article 2 ought to 
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be drafted in as precise terms as possible 
in order to leave no room for doubt when 
interpreted by national legislatures, while 
still others, including Uruguay, Denmark, 
and Sweden, were wholly opposed to article 
2 on the ground that such an article would, 
in the eyes of far too many countries, justi- 
fy curbing freedom of information. The 
representative of Denmark opposed the ar- 
ticle specifically on the following grounds: 
1) the article contained no clause prohibit- 
ing advance censorship; 2) it evaded the 
fundamental question of who was to decide 
whether information or opinions published 
or about to be published were unlawful 
on the grounds provided in the article; and 
3) the limitations stated in the article ap- 
plied to gathering and receiving informa- 
tion, a matter which could only to a very 
limited extent be regulated by law, and 
certainly not by an international conven- 
tion. 

Accordingly, a number of amendments 
were submitted in the course of the debate 
on article 2. The Philippines introduced 
a more concise text of the article which, 
rather than listing allowable limitations on 
freedom of information, stated simply that 
such limitations were to be defined by law 
for, inter alia, the protection of national 
security, public safety, health and morals, 
and the rights and reputation of others, and 
the prevention of disorder or crime.” A 
working paper, sponsored by Brazil, Liber- 
ia, Nigeria, India, and Yugoslavia, on the 
other hand, stated in expanded and more 
precise terms the limitations outlined in 
the original draft.” A compromise draft 
was worked out which followed the form 
of the Philippine suggestion, but which 
included some of the additional limitations 
proposed in the five-power draft, such as 
limitation of expressions inciting to war or 
to national, racial, or religious hatred.” It 
also included a clause concerning the circu- 
lation “of false reports harmful to friendly 
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relations among nations,” on which the ten 
co-sponsors of the revised draft were unable 
to agree, but which was adopted in a separ- 
ate vote at the 1044th meeting by 44 votes 
to 22, with 14 abstentions. Additional 
amendments or suggestions, submitted by 
Cuba, Pakistan, and Saudi Arabia,” were 
withdrawn, since their substance was in- 
corporated in the compromise draft, while 
two subamendments were subsequently 
proposed, one by Pakistan and the other 
by Greece, Guatemala, Italy, and Turkey, 


. which reworded without changing substan- 


tively the text. The Pakistani subamend- 
ment was adopted by 22 votes to 9, with 47 
abstentions, and the other, by 34 votes to 
12, with 27 abstentions. Most of the dele- 
gations, except for those which wholly 
opposed article 2, were satisfied with the 
compromise draft, and it was adopted, as 
amended, by 46 votes to 8, with 23 absten- 
tions. A number of those abstaining felt 
that the limitations listed were too numer- 
ous and not clearly enough defined. 
Another important amendment, spon- 
sored by eight Latin American countries, 
contained a prohibition of prior censor- 
ship,” the purpose of which was to avoid 
the dangers attendant on the formulation of 
limitations on freedom of information. Sev- 
eral delegates, however, including those of 
India and the Philippines, believed it would 
be more timely to discuss such a clause in 
connection with article 11, which concerned 
temporary abrogation of the obligations of 
a state vis-a-vis freedom of information in 
time of war or public emergency. Oppos- 
ing this amendment, the delegates of Cey- 
lon and Romania expressed the view that 
such a provision would allow the irrespon- 
sible circulation of information and that 
appropriate safeguards to curb pernicious 
propaganda were necessary. A Saudi- 
Arabian subamendment substituting “arbi- 
trary measures” for “prior censorship” was 
rejected at the 1044th meeting by 35 votes 
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to 29, with 13 abstentions. The proposed 
amendment, revised to forbid specifically 
prior censorship on news, comments, and 
political opinions, as well as using such 
evidence as ground for restricting the right 
to criticize the government” was adopted 
by 39 votes to 22, with 15 abstentions, 
whereupon article 2, including the two ap- 
proved amendments, was adopted by 50 
votes to 5, with 19 abstentions. 

Consideration of a Philippine draft reso- 
lution which, inter alia, requested the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to invite the 
Commission on Human Rights to draft a 
protocol to the convention on freedom of 
information, and set forth guiding princi- 
ples for the draft protocol” was, at the sug- 
gestion of the Chairman, postponed until 
the Committee had completed its examina- 
tion of the other items on its agenda. At 
the 1o49th meeting, however, it was de- 
cided to note in the report of the Com- 
mittee to the General Assembly that the 
draft resolution in question had been re- 
ceived by the Committee, but that lack of 
time had prevented the Committee from 
considering it at the current session, and 
that the Philippine delegation had there- 
fore reserved its right to raise the matter 
again at the proper time. 

The report of the Committee to the Gen- 
eral Assembly“ made no recommendations, 
but the rapporteur, introducing the report 
at the 943d plenary session, noted that the 
controversial article 2 of the draft covenant 
on freedom of information had _ been 
adopted by the Committee and suggested 
that the item be placed on the provisional 
agenda of the sixteenth session. It was so 
decided. 

Main trends of inquiry in the natural 
sciences, dissemination of scientific knowl- 
edge, and application of such knowledge 
for peaceful ends: The Third Committee, 
having before it a survey,” undertaken by 
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the Secretary-General in cooperation with 
the Directors-General of UNESCO and the 
other specialized agencies interested in the 
peaceful application of science in pursuance 
of resolutions by the General Assembly and 
the Economic and Social Council (ECO- 
SOC),” discussed this agenda item from 
its 1045th to ro4gth meetings. Opening 
the debate, the representative of Australia 
introduced a draft resolution which: 1) 
endorsed the decision of the Economic 
and Social Council at its 30th session” to 
give detailed consideration to the survey at 
its 32d session; 2) recommended that the 
survey be publicized as widely as possible; 
and 3) requested the Council to report on 
the matter at the sixteenth session of the 
General Assembly.” Most of the delegates 
agreed that the survey ought to be given 
careful consideration by ECOSOC, but sev- 
eral thought the Committee itself ought 
to take more specific steps; the representa- 
tive of Czechoslovakia, for example, felt 
that the proposed draft resolution should 
be supplemented to reflect the main con- 
clusions reached in the course of the dis- 
cussion. The delegate of the Soviet Union 
stressed that the study was of a preliminary 
nature only, and that it was now necessary 
to instruct the Council to develop specific 
measures to increase international coopera- 
tion in the scientific, cultural, and technical 
fields, particularly by extending the benefits 
of scientific achievements to the less devel- 
oped countries and by training scientific 
personnel in those countries. He also sug- 
gested the establishment, under UN aus- 
pices, of international information centers 
to deal with the exchange of scientific and 
technical information. 

Speaking in reply to criticisms that the 
survey did not propose specific steps to en- 
courage the dissemination and application 
of scientific knowledge for peaceful ends, 
Mr. Akrawi, representing UNESCO, 
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pointed out how the survey had influenced 
UNESCO's scientific program, for the pro- 
gram commission had recently approved a 
series of recommendations which in the 
next decade would give priority to activities 
in three main fields, as suggested by the 
survey: 1) coordination of scientific activi- 
ties on both the national and international 
level through collaboration among scientific 
organizations, the standardization of scien- 
tific measurements, and the improvement 
of the translation of scientific articles; 2) 
exploration of the earth’s resources and the 
study of the scientific problems involved in 
harnessing them; and 3) application of sci- 
ence and technology to the industrialization 
of the developing countries and the train- 
ing of personnel in these countries. 
Amendments to the draft under consid- 
eration were introduced by Saudi Arabia 
and Czechoslovakia, respectively.” The 
Saudi Arabian amendment proposed the in- 
sertion of a paragraph taking note of the 
comments on this agenda item in the Third 
Committee during the current session, and 
the Czech requested the Economic and 
Social Council to recommend to the six- 
teenth session of the General Assembly con- 
crete measures concerning the possibilities 
of 1) utilizing present scientific achieve- 
ments for peaceful purposes and for accel- 
erating economic and social progress, and 
2) extending international cooperation in 
the exchange of scientific information and 
experience. Speaking at the 895th meeting 
for the sponsors of the original draft, the 
representative of Australia stated that the 
proposed amendments were acceptable to 
the sponsors, and that they would revise 
The revised draft 
resolution,” incorporating the Saudi Ara- 


their draft accordingly. 


bian and Czechoslovakian amendments, 
was adopted unanimously at the 1o49th 
meeting. 
The General Assembly also unanimously 
adopted this draft resolution, as contained 
5 Documents A/C.3/L.893 and A/C.3/L.895. 
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in the report of the Third Committee,” at 
its 943d plenary meeting. 

Measures designed to promote among 
youth the ideas of peace, mutual respect, 
and understanding between peoples: From 
its ro5oth to 1057th meetings, the Third 
Committee considered this supplementary 
agenda item suggested by the government 
of Romania.“ The Committee had before 
it a draft resolution, sponsored by Ro- 
mania, which, inter alia: 1) recognized the 
need to draft an international convention 
by which Member States would undertake 
to promote among youth the ideas of peace 
and international cooperation, and under- 
standing between peoples; 2) decided to set 
up a committee of nine countries to draft 
the basic principles of the aforementioned 
convention and to report to the sixteenth 
session of the General Assembly; and 3) in- 
vited the specialized agencies to expand 
their action in this field and to cooperate 
with the proposed committee.” In present- 
ing the draft, the delegate of Romania em- 
phasized the importance to the future of 
the world of educating youth in an atmos- 
phere of international peace and under- 
standing. The succeeding speaker, the 
representative of China, voiced the appre- 
hension of his delegation that the measures 
proposed would not achieve their purpose. 
Peace, he argued, could not be ensured by 
indoctrinating youth, but only by respect 
for fundamental freedoms and human 
rights, and by the economic and _ social 
advancement of the developing countries. 
International understanding, he continued, 
was not achieved by but 
through practical measures to protect hu- 
man rights and ensure economic and social 
progress; furthermore, the Economic and 
Social Council was already taking action in 
these fields. Thus, he saw no need for a 
convention, and he doubted whether the 
proposed committee would serve any useful 


The 


conventions, 


purpose. representative of Saudi 
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Arabia, on the other hand, as well as those 
of Morocco, Iraq, Hungary, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Soviet Union, felt that 
the draft contained constructive proposals 
and supplemented by specific measures the 
goal of the UN Charter and Universal Dec- 
laration on Human Rights to promote 
peace and understanding among nations. 
Misgivings with regard to the draft as it 
stood were expressed by a number of dele- 
gations, including those of India, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Consequently, at the 1052d meeting, the 
United Kingdom and the United States in- 
troduced a series of amendments proposing 
the deletion of the paragraphs in the origi- 
nal draft providing for the establishment 
of a special committee and the drawing up 
of a convention on the subject.” These 
suggestions coincided with the views of 
the delegate of India that it would be 
better to adopt immediate measures than 
to embark on the drafting of a convention 
which states would be unable to ratify 
without reservations, and that an ad hoc 
committee was unnecessary in view of the 
existence of competent specialized agencies, 
UNESCO in particular. 
amendments, the United Kingdom delegate 
expressed the opinion that the free ex- 
change of ideas between young people was 


In presenting the 


more important than propaganda meetings, 
and that a broad and liberal education, 
rather than the drafting of a convention, 
was the best means of instilling in youth 
the spirit of tolerance. 

Since some of the delegates feared that 
the proposed Romanian draft would en- 
croach on the competence of the specialized 
agencies, especially UNESCO and the In- 
ternational Labor Organization (ILO), rep- 
resentatives of these two organizations were 
invited to present their views. Speaking at 
the 1052d meeting, Mr. Akrawi (UNES- 
CO) outlined the steps that UNESCO was 
taking to inculcate in young people the 
ideals of peace and international under- 
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standing, while Mr. Raymond (ILO) at 
the 1053d meeting assured the Committee 
of ILO’s willingness to collaborate in any 
action which the General Assembly might 
decide to take in the matter. 
course of the ensuing debate, Albania, Cey- 
lon, and Mexico were among those delega- 
tions which favored the original draft, 
while Ghana, Pakistan, and Turkey were 
included among those supporting the 
amendments suggested by the United King- 
dom and the United States, a number of 
the latter group feeling that, at the present 
moment at least, an international conven- 
tion was not the appropriate avenue by 
which to reach the objectives sought. In 


During the 


an effort to conciliate various views, the 
Romanian delegation revised its draft, giv- 
ing up the idea of a convention but stress- 
ing the need for an international declara- 
tion on the subject, no longer calling for 
the establishment of an ad hoc committee 
but inviting the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to consider by what means action in 
this area could be intensified and to draft 
the basic principles for the proposed decla- 
ration.” There was some opposition, how- 
ever, even to a draft declaration, with a 
number of delegates believing that a deci- 
sion in the matter should be left to UNES- 
CO rather than to the Committee. The 
United Arab Republic accordingly sub- 
mitted a working paper to the revised draft 
which proposed deletion of the paragraph 
concerning an international declaration, and 
incorporation into the paragraph on the 
Economic and Social Council of a provi- 
sion including the possibility of formulating 
a draft declaration the means of 
action to be considered by the Council.” 
The suggestion of the United Arab Repub- 
lic was then incorporated into the proposed 
United Kingdom-United States amend- 
ments which, revised, included, inter alia, 
the following: 1) an invitation to the ap- 
propriate specialized agencies, and especial- 
ly UNESCO, to consider ways of intensify- 


among 
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’ 


ing international, national, and voluntary 
action in this field, and to report to ECO- 
SOC at its 32d session; and 2) a request 
to ECOSOC to take into account the views 
expressed by Member States at the fifteenth 
session on the subject." At the 1056th 
meeting, the proposed amendments were 
all adopted, although not without dissent- 
ing votes, and the draft resolution as a 
whole, as amended, was adopted by 58 
votes to none, with 1 abstention. 

At the 954th plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly, the draft resolution con- 
tained in the report of the Third Commit- 
tee* was adopted by 85 votes to none, 
with no abstentions. 

Draft declaration on the right of asylum; 
draft declaration on freedom of informa- 
tion: Since there was insufficient time at 
the current session to give due considera- 
tion to these two agenda items, draft reso- 
lutions, sponsored by France, and by Chile, 
Costa Rica, and the United States, respec- 
tively, deferring their consideration to the 
sixteenth session,” were adopted unanimous- 
ly at the Committee’s 1058th meeting. 

The two draft resolutions contained in 
the reports of the Committee” were ap- 
proved without objection by the General 
Assembly at its 954th meeting. 

Other matters: At the 935th plenary 
meeting, the General Assembly elected by 
acclamation Mr. Felix Schnyder as UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees to suc- 
ceed Mr. Auguste Lindt, following Mr. 
Schnyder’s nomination by the Secretary- 
General.” 


Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 

Information from non-self-governing ter- 
ritories, Dissemination of information on 
the UN in these territories, Their participa- 
tion in the work of the UN and specialized 
agencies, and Offers by Member States of 
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study and training facilities for inhabitants 
of non-self-governing territories: At its 
1005th meeting the Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee began its joint consideration of 
these four agenda items, having before it 
the following documents: with regard to 
the first item, the reports of the Secretary- 
General and of the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories;’ 
and, with regard to the remaining three 
items, three additional reports of the Secre- 
tary-General covering each of them succes- 
sively.” Included in the reports of the 
Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories and the Secretary- 
General on the first item was information 
on: 1) the progress achieved by the non- 
self-governing territories toward self-gov- 
ernment; 2) economic and social condi- 
tions; 3) general questions relating to the 
transmission and examination of informa- 
tion; and 4) new developments connected 
with the association of non-self-governing 
territories with the European Economic 
Community (EEC). During the course of 
the ensuing debate, Sir Andrew Cohen 
(United Kingdom) explained the policy of 
his government toward the non-self-govern- 
ing territories under its control in terms 
of the threefold aim of political progress, 
economic development, and economic and 
social advancement; stating that independ- 
ence could not be delayed until economic 
and social problems were solved, he added 
that it was the responsibility of an adminis- 
tering country to ensure that, when inde- 
pendence was reached, a considerable de- 
gree of economic, social, and educational 
advance would have been attained. Sev- 
eral of the delegates, including those of 
India, Iraq, and Mexico, expressing the 
opinion that territories progressed more 
rapidly and satisfactorily after they had 
become independent than before, urged the 
UN to do all in its power to promote the 
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most rapid development of the territories in 
that direction. In the realm of economic 
questions agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction was discussed, as well as the level 
of living in the territories, and the Yugo- 
slav delegate, Mr. Djerdja, pointed out that, 
although the gross national product had 
increased in all the territories, per capita 
incomes were still among the lowest in the 
world. Commenting on the transmission 
of information on conditions in non-self- 
governing territories by the administering 
powers, Mr. Thapa (Nepal) noted with 
satisfaction that most of the administering 
powers had fulfilled their obligations in 
this respect; and, concerning the participa- 
tion of the non-self-governing territories in 
the work of the UN, he added that the 
administering powers should associate the 
territories more closely with the work of 
international organizations. With regard 
to education, the delegate of Ireland ob- 
served that the UN Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


had calculated an approximate school en- 


rolment increase of go percent in all terri- 
tories in the ten years after 1946, that a 
rise in expenditure on education was evi- 
dent in the annual budgets of all of them, 
and that the education of girls and women 
had come to be universally accepted as an 
essential element of community develop- 
ment. With regard to study and training 
facilities offered to inhabitants of non-self- 
governing territories, Mr. U Tin Maung 
(Burma) expressed his delegation’s appre- 
ciation of the generous offers of scholar- 
ships made by many states to students in 
non-self-governing territories, pointing out, 
however, that there had been complaints 
about the obstructionist tactics used by 
some administering members and that, in 
other cases, due to the low level of second- 
ary education in the territories, students 
had been unable to meet the minimum 
standards demanded of them. 

Other questions discussed included 
health and nutrition, racial discrimination, 

® Document A/C.4/L.639. 


wage differentiation, and trade. In gen- 
eral, delegates expressed satisfaction that 
progress was being made in all the areas 
discussed, although some evinced impa- 
tience at the slow rate of progress, particu- 
larly in the field of political development. 
Several delegates criticized the gaps in the 
report of the Committee on Information, 
the Bulgarian delegate observing that noth- 
ing was said in the report about the Span- 
ish and Portuguese colonies, and the dele- 
gation of Jordan, among others, regretting 
the lack of information on political condi- 
tions in non-self-governing territories gener- 
ally. 

Several draft resolutions were proposed 
during the course of the discussion of these 
agenda items. At the rorgth meeting the 
Chairman drew the attention of the Com- 
mittee to a draft submitted by a number of 
delegations concerning participation of the 
non-self-governing territories in the work 
of the UN and specialized agencies.’ The 
draft resolution invited the administering 
members to arrange for the participation of 
representatives of these territories in the 
work of the appropriate organs of the UN 
and to propose to the specialized agencies 
and regional economic commissions the 
participation in their work of indigenous 
peoples as members, associate members, or 
observers. Arguments in favor of the draft 
pointed to the direct participation of these 
peoples as a means of enabling the UN and 
the administering members to fulfill their 
obligations under the Charter more efhi- 
ciently as well as of providing the indige- 
nous inhabitants with practical administra- 
tive experience. The delegate of the Soviet 
Union, however, questioned the advisabil- 
ity of submitting draft resolutions which 
would have the effect of associating the 
peoples of the colonies with the work of 
the UN not on a footing of equality but 
in the capacity of poor relations, and the 
delegate of the Philippines agreed that 
there was an inconsistency in asking the 
General Assembly to do away with the 
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colonial regimes, a question presented to 
the Assembly at its current session,’ while 
at the same time asking the Fourth Com- 
mittee to take measures presupposing the 
maintenance of those regimes for a further 
period. The delegate of Mali, speaking 
for the sponsors of the draft, iterated their 
view that the draft was in no way incon- 
sistent with the text of the declaration on 
independence being discussed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and that, if the declaration 
went further than the draft resolution, the 
Committee would be able to withdraw the 
latter without difficulty. The majority of 
the delegates concurred in the viewpoint 
of the sponsors, and at the 1022d meeting 
the draft resolution, as amended to incor- 
porate rewordings suggested by the delegate 
of India, was adopted by 67 votes to none, 
with 12 abstentions. 

At the suggestion of the Chairman the 
next draft resolution considered was one 
calling for the transmission, before the next 
session of the Committee on Information, 
by the administering powers responsible, 
of special reports setting out all available 
information concerning training facilities 
for, and the current strength, composition, 
and state of preparation of, the civil and 
technical services of the territories.” The 
sponsors of this draft emphasized the 
necessity for the development of an indige- 
nous administrative and technical staff, stat- 
ing further that the reports of the Com- 
mittee on Information had revealed that the 
administering authorities were continuing 
to rely primarily on foreign administrators 
and technicians. There was general sup- 
port for the draft resolution, the delegates 
of India, Argentina, Ghana, Indonesia, 
Iran, Nigeria, Guinea, and the United 


Kingdom being among those speaking in 
its favor; it was approved by 73 votes to 
none, with g abstentions, at the r1o24th 


meeting. 
Also at that meeting a draft resolution 
was presented taking note of the Secretary- 


* See above, p. 93-07. 
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General’s report on progress in the non- 
self-governing territories and urging admin- 
istering members to transmit information 
on political and constitutional developments 
in the territories under their respective ad- 
ministrations.” The delegate of the United 
Arab Republic expressed the view that 
legalistic arguments by the administering 
powers against the transmission of political 
information were out of date, and that 
failure to provide political information 
handicapped the UN in the discharge of 
its duties vis-a-vis non-self-governing terri- 
tories. To the suggestion of the Irish 
delegation that the words “under no cir- 
cumstances” in the clause “under no cir- 
cumstances should independence be delayed 
on the ground of inadequate economic, 
social and educational standards prevailing 
in the should be deleted as 


being too comprehensive, a number of dele- 


territories” 


gations, including those of Jordan, Mali, 
Guinea, the Soviet Union, and India re- 
affirmed their support of the original draft, 
while Argentina, Australia, and New Zea- 
land supported the Irish suggestion. An 
the 


sented by Guinea with a view to clarifying 


amendment to draft resolution, pre- 
it, was adopted, while the Irish proposal 
formally introduced as an 


The draft 


whole, as amended, was approved at the 


was never 


amendment. resolution as a 
1026th meeting by 61 votes to none, with 
24 abstentions. 

At the following meeting a resolution on 
racial discrimination in non-self-governing 
Afro- 


pro- 


territories, several 


Asian 


introduced _ by 
the 


vided, inter alia, as follows: 1) 


members of Committee, 
it rec- 
ommended that administering members 
immediately revoke all laws and regulations 
encouraging or sanctioning discriminatory 
racial policies and practices in the territories 
under their administration; and 2) it urged 
the administering members to give full and 
immediate effect to the recommendation of 
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the Committee on Information’ providing 
that measures to solve the problem of race 
relations should include the extension to all 
inhabitants of the full basic 
political rights, particularly the right to 
vote, and the establishment of equality 
among the members of all races inhabiting 
the territories under their administration.’ 
Noting the observation of the Committee 
on Information that the territories having 
made the greatest advances were those in 
which the participation of the indigenous 
inhabitants in the development of their ter- 
ritories had reached its highest level, the 
sponsors of the draft stated that abolition 
of all discrimination was essential. The 
draft received general endorsement by the 
Committee and was adopted by 74 votes to 
none, with the United Kingdom and Aus- 
tralia abstaining, the delegate of the United 
Kingdom explaining that his government 
could not, without seriously infringing the 
constitution of a given territory, rescind or 
revoke laws or regulations enacted by the 
government of that territory. 

Two further draft resolutions 
adopted on the agenda items under discus- 
sion. At the 1029th meeting Ceylon, 
Somalia, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia pre- 
sented jointly a resolution concerning study 
and training facilities for inhabitants of 


exercise of 


were 


non-self-governing territories, urging Mem- 
ber States to increase the number of scholar- 
ships offered and inviting them to take all 
necessary measures to ensure the utilization 
of scholarships and training facilities of- 
fered.” There was no dissenting discussion 
on the draft resolution, and it was approved 
unanimously at the same meeting. The sec- 
ond draft, introduced by Burma at the 
1029th meeting, concerned the dissemina- 
tion of information on the UN in non-self- 
This draft resolu- 


governing territories.” 
tion, inter alia, invited the administering 
members to broaden the scope and accel- 
erate the process of dissemination of infor- 
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(15th ses- 


mation on the UN, and requested the 
Secretary-General to review the content of 
the material distributed, to take action 
toward the establishment of additional UN 
information centers in the territories, and 
to submit to the sixteenth session of the 
General Assembly a report on the progress 
made in implementing this resolution. Fur- 
ther suggestions by the sponsor of the draft 
urged that the information centers be di- 
rected by qualified indigenous persons un- 
der periodic supervision by visiting experts 
from the UN, that newssheets be released 
to all newspapers published in indigenous 
languages, and that pictorial publications be 
widely distributed. A number of delegates 
voiced support of the draft, although the 
delegate of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic expressed the opinion that the 
administering members would attempt to 
use information on the UN in their own 
interests and to prop up the colonial re- 
gimes, while several other delegates evinced 
apprehension of the financial implications 
of the draft. Nonetheless, the draft reso- 
lution was adopted at the 1030th meeting 
by 63 votes to none, with 14 abstentions. 
Before concluding discussion of these items 
the Committee adopted by 63 votes to none, 
with 9g abstentions, a draft resolution con- 
tained in the report of the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories, taking note of a report on economic 
conditions in the territories included there- 
in and inviting the Secretary-General to 
communicate this report to administering 
members, regional economic commissions, 
and the specialized agencies concerned.” 
At the 948th plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly, the rapporteur of the 
Fourth Committee presented the report of 
his Committee” containing the seven draft 
resolutions adopted on the above topics 
as follows: 1) participation of the terri- 
tories in the work of the UN and the 
specialized agencies; 2) the training of 
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indigenous civil and technical cadres; 3) 
the progress achieved in the territories; 4) 
racial discrimination; 5) offers by Mem- 
ber States of study and training facilities; 
6) dissemination of information on the UN 
in the territories; and 7) economic condi- 
tions. The draft resolutions were approved 
by the General Assembly without dissent- 
ing vote. 

Report of the special committee on the 
transmission of information relating to non- 
self-governing territories: From its 1031st 
through its 1049th meetings the Committee 
attempted the formulation of principles to 
serve as a universal guide to administering 
states in the discharge of their obligation to 
transmit information concerning the non- 
self-governing territories under their ad- 
ministration. The basis of discussion was 
the report of the special committee on the 
transmission of information, which pro- 
posed a criterion of twelve principles for 
determining whether such an obligation ex- 
isted.* During the course of the debate 


representatives in general expressed satis- 
faction with the aforementioned report, 
although several cautioned against hasty ac- 
ceptance of the principles enumerated there- 
in without adequate examination of their 


implications, the delegate of Venezuela 
warning that the Committee should en- 
deavor to frame its resolutions on this topic 
in precise terms and not be tempted to aim 
at a meaningless unanimity. The Yugoslav 
delegate, in a tribute to the special com- 
mittee for its efforts, observed that the obli- 
gation to transmit information under Article 
73 of the UN Charter was a legal obliga- 
tion equal to any other obligation arising 
out of the Charter and could not be abro- 
gated by unilateral action or arbitrary inter- 
pretation by any Member State. The 
obligation, he continued, applied to all ter- 
ritories whose peoples had not yet attained 
a full measure of self-government, and 
nothing less than complete self-government 
could free the administering power from 
that obligation. Several of the delegates, 
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including those of Liberia, Jordan, the So- 
viet Union, and Burma, directed their re- 
marks specifically toward Spain and Portu- 
gal, the Jordanian representative pointing 
out that the pretext used by these two 
countries for refusing to transmit informa- 
tion on territories such as Angola and 
Mozambique on the basis of their integra- 
tion with the metropolitan country did not 
withstand examination, as this policy ran 
counter to the principles proposed by the 
special committee, stating that integration 
should be the result of free choice and that 
the status of the territory should be the 
same as that of the metropolitan country. 
Speaking in reply, the delegate of Portugal 
maintained that the UN Charter distin- 
guished completely between the trusteeship 
system and non-self-governing territories, 
that the Charter ascribed to the General 
Assembly certain functions and responsibili- 
ties in connection with the implementation 
of the trusteeship system but none whatso- 
ever in connecton with the non-self-govern- 
ing territories outside the trusteeship sys- 
tem, and that the “Declaration regarding 
Non-Self-Governing Territories” contained 
in Chapter XI of the Charter placed upon 
Members of the UN, individually, the re- 
sponsibilities and powers which, under the 
trusteeship system, were placed in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Other delegates felt that 
the principles enumerated in the special 
committee’s report might provide a means 
of escape for Member States refusing to 
give information on territories administered 
by them, since they specifically stated that 
transmission of information was subject to 
such limitation as security and constitution- 
al considerations might require. The dele- 
gate of Saudi Arabia further expressed the 
view that the Committee ought to define 
clearly and list the non-self-governing terri- 
tories regarding which the administering 
powers would be expected to transmit in- 
formation. 

At the rogoth meeting the Indian repre- 
sentative challenged the Portuguese inter- 
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pretation of the Charter, maintaining that, 
in accepting the “sacred trust” defined in 
Article 73, relating to non-self-governing 
territories, states signatories to the Charter 
acknowledge their accountability to the UN, 
and that, although this article did not, like 
those dealing with the trusteeship system, 
give the UN the right to exercise super- 
vision, it did place the General Assembly 
under a duty to require information from 
the administering members in order to see 
that they discharged their trust. Subse- 
quently, the Indian delegate introduced a 
draft resolution, sponsored jointly with sev- 
eral other delegations, which listed the ter- 
ritories under the administration of Spain 
and Portugal within the meaning of non- 
self-governing territories as cited in Chapter 
XI of the Charter and which, declaring 
that Portugal and Spain were obligated 
so to do, requested the governments of 
both countries to transmit to the Secretary- 
General information on conditions pre- 
vailing in the territories under their ad- 
ministration.” Another draft resolution, 
sponsored by Iraq, Ireland, Nigeria, Vene- 
zuela, and Bolivia, had previously been 
circulated; it approved the principles pro- 
posed by the special committee (annexed 
to the draft), and provided that these prin- 
ciples should be applied in the light of the 
circumstances of each case to determine 
whether or not an obligation to transmit 
information existed.” Against both draft 
resolutions Portugal argued that it was a 
unitary state, its territories being integrated 
with the metropole, that the Portuguese 
constitution did not allow of any discrimina- 
tion among the various territories, and that, 
since the same organs of sovereignty had 
competence throughout the whole national 
territory, Article 73 of the Charter did not 
apply to Portugal. At the 1o42d meeting 
the Chairman declared the closure of the 
general debate on this agenda item and 
invited the Committee to consider the two 
draft resolutions before it. 
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Concerning the five-power draft resolu- 
tion, several delegations, including those of 
Venezuela, Burma, the Philippines, and 
Ireland, voiced their wholehearted support 
of the draft while, several other delegations, 
including those of Liberia, Afghanistan, 
the Soviet Union, Togo, and Tunisia ar- 
gued that the principles annexed to the 
resolution were so broad as to be devoid 
of any practical significance. Accordingly, 
the latter countries presented an 
amendment substituting the phrase “super- 
vision of such processes by the United Na- 
tions is necessary” for a provision in the 
original draft resolution suggesting merely 
the desirability of UN supervision to de- 
termine whether or not integration of a 
territory with the metropole was the result 
of the freely expressed wishes of the terri- 
tory’s peoples. Vis-d-vis this amendment, 
the representative of the United Kingdom 
felt it undesirable to state in absolute terms 
the necessity of UN supervision in all cases 
of integration. When a vote was taken on 
the amendment at the 1045th meeting, 


two 


however, it was adopted by 38 votes to 24, 


with 26 abstentions. The annex to the 
five-power draft resolution as a whole, as 
amended, was adopted by 66 votes to 3, 
with 19 abstentions, and the draft resolu- 
tion itself was adopted by 62 votes to 3, 
with 19 abstentions. 

At the 1046th meeting the delegate of 
India announced that, joined by Iraq, 
Libya, and Senegal, India was introducing 
a revised version of its draft listing only 
the territories administered by Portugal,” 
since the Spanish representative had con- 
firmed the intention of his government to 
transmit information on conditions in the 
Spanish territories, including political con- 
ditions. At the same meeting an amend- 
ment was presented by the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, including a para- 
graph restoring the list of Spanish terri- 
tories,” but the amendment was rejected 
at the 1048th meeting, the paragraph in 
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question by 42 votes to 15, with 16 absten- 
tions, although several delegations, includ- 
ing those of Liberia, Czechoslovakia, Mali, 
the Soviet Union, and Guinea, felt that the 
territories under Spanish administration 
should be enumerated as well as those 
under Portuguese administration. At the 
same meeting, the revised draft resolution 
as a whole, with minor amendments, was 
approved by 45 votes to 6, with 24 absten- 
tions. Of those delegations which voted 
in the negative or abstained, several ex- 
plained their position by stating that they 
did not consider it within the terms of the 
General Assembly resolution setting up a 
committee to draft the principles in ques- 
tion” to single out particular countries for 
the purpose of reminding them of their 
obligations in the matter. 

The General Assembly at its 948th ple- 
nary meeting adopted by 69 votes to 2 
(Portugal, Union of South Africa), with 21 
abstentions, the draft resolution contained 
in the report of the Committee” approving 
the principles proposed by a special com- 
mittee to guide Members in determining 
whether or not an obligation existed to 
transmit the UN on the 
territories under their rule. The second 
draft resolution, reminding Portugal of its 
obligation in this respect and requesting 
the Secretary-General to take the necessary 
steps in pursuance of the declaration of the 
Spanish government that it intended to sub- 
mit the requested information, was adopted 
by 68 votes to 6 (France, Portugal, Spain, 
Union of South Africa, Belgium, Brazil), 
with 17 abstentions. Explaining their posi- 
tions, the delegate of Spain alleged that the 
second draft resolution was unfair, since, 


information to 


without prior notification of the text of 
the previous resolution, consequences might 
be reached that would run counter to the 
interests of one country, and the delegate of 
Portugal contended that the second resolu- 
tion assumed an interpretation beyond the 


See General Assembly Resolution (XIV), 
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explicit terms of the UN Charter, which, 
in the view of his delegation, did not place 
upon Member States obligations they were 
unwilling to undertake, or unable to ful- 
fill as a result of their own constitutional 
law. 

Ouestion of South West Africa: At its 
104gth meeting the Fourth Committee 
began its consideration of the question of 
South West Africa, having before it the 
following items: 1) a report of the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa; 2) a second 
document submitted by that committee con- 
taining the petitions and communications 
dealt with in its report; 3) information and 
documentation submitted to the Committee 
on South West Africa by the Secretary- 
General, administrative, 
nomic, political, and social conditions in 
the territory; and 4) a letter from the per- 


concerning eco- 


manent representative of the Union of 
South Africa to the UN, enclosing photo- 
stats of letters and the texts of several radio 
broadcasts denouncing South African rule 
and urging organization against it.” 

Opening the discussion on this agenda 
item, Mr. Louw (Union of South Africa), 
noted that since the inclusion of the item 
on the agenda of the fifteenth session an 
application instituting contentious proceed- 
ings in the International Court of Justice 
had been filed against the Union govern- 
ment by Ethiopia and Liberia, that accord- 
ing to the sub judice rule, recognized in 
most legal systems, a court might not be 
hindered in any way in the impartial exer- 
cise of its functions while a case was pend- 
ing, and that therefc should 
not be discussed by we rv The 
motion to adjourn the debate wa: <ejected, 
however, by 67 votes to 1 (Union of South 
Africa), with 11 abstentions. 

At the rosoth meeting the report of the 
Committee on South West Africa was pre- 


item 


sented by Mr. Carpio, a member of the 
committee, in the absence of Mr. Rodriguez 
22 General Assembly Official Records (15th session), 
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Fabregat, chairman of the committee. 
Chapter II of the report gave an account of 
the committee’s efforts to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Union of South Africa, 
efforts which had so far been unsuccessful, 
due to the refusal of the Union government 
to recognize the authority of the UN on 
the basis that its own commitments toward 
the mandated territory of South West 
Africa had lapsed with the demise of the 
League of Nations. Subsequent chapters 
of the report revealed that, according to 
the information available, the situation in 
the territory had not changed, but that the 
gap between the indigenous people and 
the people of European origin had grown 
steadily wider. The Union government’s 
policy, continued the report, seemed to be 
dominated by its determination to inte- 
grate South West Africa into the territory 
of the Union and eventually to annex it; 
but the period under review had seen one 
outstanding event, the setting up of three 
indigenous organizations—the South West 
Africa People’s Organization, the South 
West African National Union, and the 
South West African Coloured Organization 
—which were fighting together for the 
liberation of the people of the territory. 
Eight petitioners were then invited by the 


Chairman to present their views on condi- 
tions prevailing in South West Africa; they 
reported, inter alia, that: 1) all political 
opposition was harshly repressed; 2) free- 
dom of religion and freedom of movement 
were nonexistent; 3) methods of land reg- 


istration were unjust; 4) the Bantu edu- 
cational system was far inferior to that of 
the whites; 5) wages had fallen and living 
conditions on farms had deteriorated; and 
6) the apartheid policy of the government 
was bent on polarization of the races, a 
development dangerous for the whole fu- 
ture of race relations in Africa. One of 
the petitioners, Mr. Kuhangua, describing 
the South West Africa People’s Organiza- 
tion (SWAPO), stated that its goals were: 


23 General Assembly Official Records (15th session), 
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1) unification of all the people of South 
West Africa into a representative, national, 
political organization, irrespective of race 
or religion; 2) revocation of the mandate 
for South West Africa held by the Union 
of South Africa; 3) achievement of trustee- 
ship status, under which SWAPO would 
advocate immediate abolition of pass laws, 
apartheid laws, and the contract system, 
inter alia; 4) reconstruction of the econom- 
ic, educational, and social foundations; and 
5) cooperation with organizations dedi- 
cated to the emancipation of the African 
continent. During the ensuing debate, 
which continued through the 1063d meet- 
ing, the petitioners expanded on their state- 
ments in reply to questions by the delegates 
and suggested various courses of action 
which the UN might pursue concerning 
the territory, including adopting sanctions 
and organizing a boycott against the Union 
of South Africa, as well as granting eco- 
nomic and technical aid to South West 
Africa. 

The first draft resolution on which a vote 
was taken, that contained in the report of 
the Committee on South West Africa,” con- 
cerned petitions relating to the territory of 
South West Africa and drew the attention 
of the petitioners to the report of the above- 
mentioned committee. It was adopted with- 
out discussion by 60 votes to none, with 
6 abstentions. A second draft resolution 
contained in the report,” urging the gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa to 
instruct the competent authorities in South 
West Africa to cease the arbitrary imprison- 
ment and deportation of Africans and to 
ensure the free exercise of political rights 
and freedom of expression by all sectors of 
the population, was also approved without 
discussion, by 62 votes to none, with 8 ab 
stentions. The next draft resolution con- 
sidered, that sponsored by Ghana, Nigeria, 
and the Sudan,. took note with approval 
of the observations of the Committee on 
South West Africa, drew attention to the 


4 Ibid., Annex IV, p. 58. 
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applications filed by Ethiopia and Liberia 
instituting proceedings against the Union 
of South Africa, and concluded that the 
government of the Union had not shown 
any willingness to settle the dispute 
through further negotiation.” Commenting 
on this draft, the spokesman for the United 
Kingdom remarked that his delegation 
would abstain from voting, since the draft 
resolution clearly was prejudging the ques- 
tion on which the International Court of 
Justice was to rule. The representative of 
Mexico, too, expressed apprehension, lest 
the draft in question sought to influence 
the Court’s decision. The Italian delegate, 
however, along with the sponsoring dele- 
gates, felt that the sub judice rule did not 
apply, since, in their view that rule could 
be applied only if two international bodies 
were called upon to settle a dispute on the 
same matter, whereas in the present case 
the General Assembly was acting in the 
interests of the UN and was not concerned 
with the settlement of a dispute between 
Member States. Explaining the scope of 
the draft, the representative of Ghana, one 
of its sponsors, observed that it merely 
recalled the General Assembly resolution 
concerning the legal action open to Mem- 
ber States to submit to the International 
Court of Justice any dispute with the Union 
of South Africa relating to the interpreta- 
tion or application of the provisions of the 
mandate for the territory of South West 
Africa.” At the same meeting a draft 
resolution, sponsored by Guinea, Libya, 
Mali, Morocco, Togo, and Tunisia, was also 
presented; it, inter alia, denounced the gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa for 
failing to comply with its obligations under 
the mandate for South West Africa, and 
provided for the administrative powers to 
be entrusted to a commission of representa- 
tives of Member States appointed by the 
General Assembly, with a view to creating 
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as soon as possible the conditions necessary 
for South West Africa to accede to a wide 
measure of internal self-government.” The 
sponsors of the draft emphasized the neces- 
sity of adopting a constructive solution, 
since the Union of South Africa had con- 
tinuously flouted its responsibilities toward 
the territory. Several of the delegates, in- 
cluding those of India, Ceylon, and the 
United States, stated they would have to 
consult their governments before voting on 
this draft resolution, since its purpose was 
to terminate the mandate over South West 
Africa. Two further draft resolutions, how- 
ever, were circulated before the debate was 
adjourned. One was an amendment, spon- 
sored by El Salvador and Tunisia,* to a 
draft contained in the report of the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa which con- 
cerned disturbances in the Windhoek “na- 
tive” location relating to the removal of 
the residents to a new site;” the amend- 
ment consisted of an additional clause re- 
questing the mandatory power to prosecute 
and punish the civilian and military officers 
responsible for the death of eleven Africans 
and the other casualties resulting from the 
incident. The second draft was sponsored 
by India and concerned the assistance of 
UN specialized agencies in the economic, 
social, and educational development of 
South West Africa.” A suggestion by the 
representative of Morocco that the debate 
on the question be adjourned to give the 
sponsors of the four draft resolutions the 
opportunity to reconsider their drafts and 
perhaps to evolve a single text was adopted 
by 55 votes to none, with 20 abstentions. 

The question of South West Africa was 
considered again from the 1073d to 1077th 
and from the ro81st to 1083d meetings. In- 
troducing a revised version” of the six-power 
draft resolution proposing the establishment 
of an administrative commission for South 
West Africa, the Liberian delegate pointed 

2 General Assembly Official Records (15th session), 
Supplement No. 12, Annex I, p. 57. 
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out that, to assuage the fears of representa- 
tives that the original text had been in- 
tended to revoke the mandate, the para- 
graph proposing the establishment of the 
aforementioned commission had been re- 
placed by one inviting the Committee on 
South West Africa to go to the territory 
immediately with a view to ascertaining 
and communicating to the General Assem- 
bly the conditions for restoring peace and 
security, and the steps whereby the indig- 
enous inhabitants might achieve a wide 
measure of internal self-government leading 
to independence as soon as possible. At the 
same meeting an amendment was_ sub- 
mitted by Bulgaria, which, inter alia, re- 
quested the Committee on South West 
Africa to make the necessary arrangements 
for its immediate departure for the terri- 
tory and to report to the General Assembly 
at its resumed fifteenth session.” There was 
still, however, some strong criticism of the 
six-power draft. The delegate of Ireland, 
for one, felt that its provisions went beyond 
the terms of reference of the Committee 
on South West Africa, specifically, that 
there was nothing in the committee’s terms 
of reference which authorized it to go to 
the territory, and furthermore, that the 
committee’s presence in the territory might 
serve to increase the existing tension. The 
majority of the representatives seemed to 
believe, however, that the draft proposed 
an effective means of ensuring some prog- 
ress on the question. After the Bulgarian 
delegate had withdrawn his amendment, 
and an Indian amendment which reworded 


parts of several paragraphs” as well as oral 
changes proposed by the representative of 
Haiti had been approved, the draft resolu- 
tion as a whole, as amended,” was adopted 
by 65 votes to none, with 15 abstentions. 


One additional amendment was sub- 
mitted, sponsored by Mexico and Vene- 
zuela, which appealed to UN Members to 
bring their moral influence to bear on the 
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government of the Union of South Africa, 
with a view to ensuring the adjustment of 
its conduct to its obligations under the UN 
Charter and its effectuation of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the General Assembly.” 
However, when several delegations, includ- 
ing those of Ceylon, El Salvador, and Togo, 
expressed doubts about the effectiveness of 
such a resolution, the draft was withdrawn 
by its sponsors. 

Several other draft resolutions were ap- 
proved by the Committee at its 1076th 
meeting. The one sponsored by Ghana, 
Nigeria, and Sudan, which inter alia, took 
note with approval of the observations of 
the Committee on South West Africa and 
drew attention to the applications filed by 
Ethiopia and Liberia with the International 
Court of Justice,” was approved, with revi- 
sions in wording,” by 73 votes to none, 
with 5 abstentions. The amendment pro- 
posed by El Salvador and Tunisia to the 
draft resolution concerning disturbances in 
the Windhoek “native” location found in 
the report of the Committee on South 
West Africa” was adopted by 58 votes to 
none, with 22 abstentions. Two changes in 
wording, suggested orally by the Bulgarian 
delegate, were also adopted, and the draft 
resolution in Annex I of the report of the 
Committee on South West Africa, as 
amended, was approved by 75 votes to 
none, with 6 abstentions. Finally, the draft 
sponsored by India, which concerned the 
assistance of UN specialized agencies in the 
economic, social, and educational develop- 
ment of South Africa,” was adopted by 
78 votes to none, with 1 abstention (Portu- 
gal). The delegate of the Union of South 
Africa was present throughout the pro- 
ceedings but did not vote. 

At the ro8ist meeting the Chairman 
drew attention to the fact that the terms 
of office on the Committee on South West 
Africa of Indonesia, the United Arab Re- 
public, and Uruguay expired on December 
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31, 1960. In the absence of objections, it 
was decided to re-elect these three members 
for an additional three-year term. 

At the 954th plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly, the report of the Fourth 
Committee on the question of South West 
Africa” was introduced, and a proposal by 
the delegate of the Union of South Africa 
to adjourn debate under the sub judice rule 
was rejected by 82 votes to 1, with g ab 
stentions. The six draft resolutions con- 
tained in the report, relating to petitions, 
political freedom, international assistance to 
South West Africa, events in the Windhoek 
location, the applications of Ethiopia and 
Liberia to the International Court of Jus- 
tice, and sending the Committee on South 
West Africa on a fact-finding mission to 
the territory, were adopted without dissent- 
ing vote. The recommendation of the 
Committee that Indonesia, the United Arab 
Republic, and Uruguay be re-elected mem- 
bers the Committee on South West 
Africa was also approved. 

Question of the future of 
Samoa: At its 1081st, 1083d to 1085th, and 
rogoth meetings, the Fourth Committee 
considered the question of the future of 
Western Samoa, having before it the report 
of the Trusteeship Council for 1959-1960," 
and the constitution of the independent 
state of Western Samoa, as adopted by the 
constitutional convention of the territory in 
October 1960, along with the resolutions 
adopted by the same convention.” Open- 
ing the debate on this item, the representa- 
tive of New Zealand stated that New Zea- 
land’s purpose in seeking a discussion of 
Western Samoa during the current session 
had been to explain recent developments 
and thinking, and to seek the Assembly’s 
guidance on the remaining steps to be 
taken before the trusteeship agreement 
could be terminated. He reminded the 
Committee that the report of the UN visit- 
ing mission to Western Samoa in 1959 had 


of 


Western 
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recommended that a plebiscite be held there 
upon termination of trusteeship. However, 
both the Western Samoan and New Zea- 
land governments, he added, had experi- 
enced doubt as to the necessity of such a 
plebiscite, since it had been agreed that 
Western Samoa should become an inde- 
pendent state and since, insofar as the 
absence of universal suffrage was con- 
cerned, the Samoan leaders felt there could 
be no doubt that the constitutional con- 
vention and the legislative assembly fully 
represented the views of the Samoan peo- 
ple. The following speaker, the prime 
minister of Western Samoa, pointing to 
the fact that under the proposed arrange- 
ment Western Samoa would have complete 
control over the conduct of its external af- 
fairs, reiterated the opinion of the delegate 
of New Zealand that a plebiscite was un- 
necessary. He assured the Committee, how- 
ever, that, should the General Assembly de- 
cide to the contrary, his government would 
ensure the efficient conduct of such a pleb- 
iscite. 

At the 1083d and 1085th meetings, the 
representative of New Zealand and the 
prime minister of Western Samoa replied 
to questions put to them by members of 
the Committee and to other points arising 
out of discussions at these meetings. At 
the 1o84th meeting, the delegate of the 
United Arab Republic, stating that, in the 
view of his delegation, the General Assem- 
bly must ascertain the wishes of the peo- 


ple concerning the constitution, since the 
convention had been the outcome of a lim- 
ited franchise, introduced a draft resolution 
sponsored by Argentina, the Federation of 
Malaya, Ghana, India, Iraq, Sudan, the 
United Arab Republic, and the United 
The draft recommended that 


Kingdom.” 
the administering authority organize, un- 
der UN supervision, a plebiscite based on 
universal suffrage, to be held in Western 
Samoa in May 1961, in order to ascertain 
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the wishes of the inhabitants of the terri- 
tory concerning the constitution adopted by 
the convention and the desirability of in- 
dependence on the basis of that constitu- 
tion. The draft requested the UN plebi- 
scite commissioner, to be appointed on 
behalf of the General Assembly, to submit 
to the Trusteeship Council a report on the 
plebiscite for transmission to the General 
Assembly at its sixteenth session. Delegates 
generally agreed that conclusion of a plebi- 
scite was the step required of the General 
Assembly at this juncture, and a number 
of them congratulated Western Samoa on 
its imminent attainment of independence. 
Oral amendments submitted by the repre- 
sentative of the Byelorussian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic at the 1085th meeting having 
been rejected, the draft resolution was 
adopted by 59 votes to none, with 11 ab- 
stentions. At the rogoth meeting, Mr. Rifai 
(United Arab Republic) was nominated 
UN plebiscite commissioner by acclamation, 
subject to endorsement by the General As- 
sembly in plenary session. 

When the draft resolution contained in 
the report of the Committee” was voted on 
at the g54th plenary meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, it was adopted by 81 votes 
to none, with 10 abstentions. The Assem- 
bly also approved the appointment of Mr. 
Rifai as UN plebiscite commissioner in 
Western Samoa. 

Question of the future of Ruanda-Urun- 
di: This item was considered by the Fourth 
Committee from its 1065th to 1072d, 1077th 
to 1080th, and 1086th to rog5th meetings. 
At thirteen meetings the Committee con- 
sidered and granted requests, without ob- 
jections, for hearings submitted by 23 peti- 
tioners.” The Committee had before it 
the following documents: 1) an outline of 


conditions prevailing in the trust territory, 
which appeared in Part II, Chapter II, of 
the report of the Trusteeship Council to 
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the General Assembly covering the period 
of August 7, 1959 to June 30, 1960;” 2) 
the report on Ruanda-Urundi by the 1960 
UN visiting mission to trust territories in 
East Africa;" and 3) (a) a note verbale 
addressed by the permanent representative 
of Belgium to the Secretary-General, which, 
inter alia, invited the General Assembly to 
send an observation mission to the territory 
for the forthcoming legislative elections, 
(b) a note by the Secretary-General on the 
UN economic mission to Ruanda-Urundi, 
and (c) memoranda from the Secretary- 
General on communications concerning 
Ruanda-Urundi.* 

Opening the discussion at the 1065th 
meeting, the delegate of Belgium, Mr. 
Claeys Bodudaert, outlined briefly the re- 
forms that had been introduced since 1959 
as well as current conditions in the terri- 
tory.” As a result of the conclusions of a 
special study group in 1959, a plan of re- 
forms had been announced by the govern- 
ment in November 1959, including: 1) the 
abolition of the chiefdoms and sub-chief- 
doms and their transformation into com- 
munes administered by a council and 
elected mayor; 2) the establishment of a 
legislative assembly and autonomous gov- 
ernment for each of the two states; and 
3) joint action by the governments of the 
two states with regard to matters where 
united action would be in the interests of 
both. The original intention to hold elec- 
tions to the legislative assemblies of the 
two states simultaneously and to set up a 
general Ruanda-Urundi by 
means of an election in two stages had to 
be abandoned, however, he continued, since 
certain political leaders had demanded di- 
rect election of the legislative assemblies. 
Implementation of the reforms had been 
further impeded by revolts in Ruanda in 


council for 


Autumn 1959, characterized by the intense 
hostility of the Hutu masses to the Tutsi 
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ruling minority. In response to the demand 
of the people for immediate elections, the 
Belgian authority had taken several steps, 
including enlarging the sub-chiefdom coun- 
cils to ensure adequate representation of 
the various racial and social groups and 
setting up a provisional special council of 
members appointed by the Resident-Gen- 
eral for the purpose of pacification and re- 
conciliation. As the Mwami, the traditional 
monarchical ruler of Ruanda, had refused 
to cooperate with the council, his functions 
had been entrusted to the provisional gov- 
ernment until such time as the legislative 
assembly, to be set up after the forthcoming 
elections, should decide on the future of the 
monarchy. In Urundi, where relations be- 
tween the various political movements had 
not been marked by violence, it had been 
possible to proceed with the reforms as 


planned. In September 1960, six depart- 


ments had been set up, headed by indige- 
nous commissioners appointed wyth the 
agreement of the Mwami, responsible for 


finance, personnel, agriculture, justice, 
health, and land questions. Powers hither- 
to reserved to the central authority, such as 
those regarding land registration and min- 
ing questions, had been delegated to the 
administrations in both the states, and in 
January 1959 the division between Euro- 
pean and African members of the civil 
service had been abolished. Concerning 
relations between the two states, Belgium 
was anxious to see the creation of a com- 
posite state, as the Trusteeship Council had 
recommended, but considered that the 
question should be decided by the people 
themselves, and the councils of the two 
states were unwilling to consider the matter 
before elected governments had been estab- 
lished. The elections set for January and 
February 1961 would complete the estab- 
lishment of the necessary institutions for 
self-government, concluded the Belgian rep- 
resentative. The remaining questions to be 
settled would be those of a union between 
the two states, together with the establish- 
ment of an appropriate joint authority, and 


the timetable for accession to full independ- 
ence, which the Belgian government be- 
lieved should be possible during the first 
half of 1962. 

At the same meeting, the Committee 
began hearing petitioners with a statement 
by Mr. Rwagasana on behalf of the Union 
Nationale Ruandaise (UNAR), one of the 
political parties in Ruanda. The proposals 
which Mr. Rwagasana placed before the 
Committee on behalf of his party included 
the following: 1) dissolution of the recently 
appointed assemblies and governments, and 
UN organization of general, municipal, 
and national elections, to be held in May 
or early June 1961, with a view to the es- 
tablishment of popularly elected assemblies; 
2) immediate UN intervention to bring 
about the unification of the territory, par- 
ticularly, the convening by the UN of a 
round-table conference of the leaders of all 
political parties in the territory in order 
to bring about a genuine national reconcili- 
ation; 3) a general amnesty, and the with- 
drawal at once of Belgian troops; and 4) 
the return of the Mwami. At the 1066th 
meeting, Mr. Makuza, on behalf of the 
Parti du mouvement de Il’émancipation 
hutu (PARMEHUTU), representing an- 
other sector of political opinion in Ruanda, 
presented the demands of his party to the 
Committee, which included liberation from 
what it called a dual colonialism—that of 
European trusteeship and that of the feu- 
dal imperialism of the Tutsi class. His 
party, in contrast to UNAR, demanded the 
deposition of the Mwami and his replace- 
ment by a republican regime, maintaining 
that only a republican government could. 
bring about unity between Ruanda and 
Urundi. He rejected UNAR’s demands 
that the recent communal elections be re- 
pudiated, and opposed the immediate revo- 
cation of the Belgian trusteeship on the 
ground that there were grave shortcomings 
in the administrative organization of the 
territory, such as the lack of a force pub- 
lique, which it was the duty of the ad- 
ministering power to remedy. A similar 
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opinion was expressed by the representative 
of the Front commun, one of the parties in 
Urundi, at the 1067th meeting, when he 
alleged that another Urundi party, the 
Parti de lunité et du progrés national 
(UPRONA), by demanding immediate in- 
dependence, hoped to avail itself of the 
unpreparedness of the Hutu masses in 
order to seize power and consummate the 
enslavement of the people. A number of 
other petitioners, representing several ad- 
ditional parties in Ruanda and Urundi, ad- 
dressed the Committee and replied to ques- 
tions from the 1067th to 1072d meetings. 
Although their demands varied, they re- 
flected in general the two opposing seg- 
ments of opinion represented by the UNAR 
and PARMEHUTU spokesmen respective- 
ly, .e., the monarchist and the republican 
sentiment. Other problems discussed were 
the question of land redistribution, the vot- 
ing procedure to be used in the forthcom- 
ing elections, and the economic interde- 
pendence of Ruanda and Urundi. 

At the 1077th to 1079th meetings, and 
again at the 1og2d meeting, the representa- 
tive of Belgium replied to questions by 
members of the Committee. The general 
debate on the topic took place at the 1079th, 
1o8oth, and 1o086th to 1093d meetings. At 
the 1078th meeting the delegate of New 
Zealand observed that it had become evi- 
dent during the questioning of the peti- 
tioners that there were no political parties 
organized on a national basis which cov- 
ered both Ruanda and Urundi. Comment- 
ing on this observation, Mr. Claeys Bowt- 
aert pointed out that separatism was 
marked in Urundi and political parties 
from outside the state were not welcomed, 
the reason being that, since ethnic prob- 
lems were much less acute than in Ru- 
anda, the people did not want propaganda 
from outside to encourage the introduction 
of ethnic considerations into political mat- 
ters. During the course of the debate, a 
number of delegates, including those of 
Burma, China, Ghana, Greece, New Zea- 
land, Paraguay, and Yugoslavia, expressed 


the opinion that, in view of the conflicting 
political differences among the various par- 
ties in Ruanda-Urundi, a round-table con- 
ference, to which the leaders of all political 
parties would be invited and at which the 
UN would be represented by observers, 
ought to be organized prior to the elections 
with a view to effecting national reconcilia- 
tion. The delegates of Ghana, Indonesia, 
New Zealand, and Venezuela, inter alios, 
felt that, because of the disturbed political 
climate and in order to allow sufficient time 
for a reconciliation conference to be organ- 
ized, the elections scheduled for January 
and February 1961 ought to be postponed. 
All the members of the Committee ap- 
peared to agree that, in any event, the legis- 
lative elections would have to be super- 
vised by the UN. Several delegations, 
including those of Morocco, Paraguay, New 
Zealand, and Yugoslavia, also expressed the 
view that the question of reinstating the 
Mwami of Ruanda ought to be set before 
the people in a referendum. Especially 
severe criticism of the administering au- 
thority was expressed at the ro8gth meet- 
ing by the representative of India, who 
contended that the reforms implemented by 
Belgium covered as little ground as possi- 
ble, since they were effected almost solely 
on the municipal level, and that, at the 
national level, the administering authority 
envisaged virtually nothing more than the 
establishment of a mere advisory council. 
Furthermore, he continued, the administer- 
ing authority had allowed the racial divi- 
sion between the Hutu, who constituted the 
vast majority of the population, and the 
Tutsi, who held all the positions of power, 
to deepen over the years, and since the ad- 
ministration had too long suppressed the 
formation of political parties, they had 
suddenly sprung up in an atmosphere of 
racial animosity and rebellion against both 
the Belgian administration and the feudal 
authorities. 

At the 1086th meeting, a draft resolution 
sponsored by nineteen nations, chiefly Afri- 
can and Asian, was submitted, proposing, 
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inter alia, that the General Assembly: 1) 
recommend that a conference, representa- 
tive of the various political parties and at- 
tended by UN observers, be held before the 
elections in 1961 to remove differences and 
bring about national harmony, and that the 
elections be postponed until May-June 1961 
so that arrangements for them could be 
completed under the supervision of the 
UN; 2) set up a Commission for Ruanda- 
Urundi composed of representatives of five 
countries, to be elected by the Assembly, to 
proceed to the territory for the purposes of 
(a) supervising the elections to be held in 
May-June 1961 on the basis of direct, uni- 
versal suffrage, and the measures prepara- 
tory to them, (4) attending the above- 
proposed conference as UN observers, and 
(c) lending advice and assistance with a 
view to advancing peace and harmony in 
Ruanda-Urundi; 3) invite the commission 
to submit an interim report at the As- 
sembly’s resumed fifteenth session; and 4) 
endorse the observation of the Trusteeship 
Council that the best future for the territory 
lay in the evolution of a single, united, and 
composite state.” There was some opposi- 
tion to the draft, however, from the dele- 
gations of France, Haiti, New Zealand, and 
Pakistan, inter alios. The delegate of 
France stated: 1) that he did not consider 
it necessary to postpone elections to as late 
as May or June; 2) that the proposal to set 
up a commission of five members to super- 
vise the elections was not in accordance with 
precedent, since previous elections under UN 
supervision had been held under a single 
commissioner elected by the General Assem- 
bly and assisted by the Secretariat staff; and 
3) that the suggestion concerning the com- 
mission’s remaining in the territory after 
the elections was contrary to the trusteeship 
agreement and would simply result in Bel- 
gian trusteeship being replaced by UN 
trusteeship. 

Amendments taking into consideration 
such criticisms were presented at the 1093d 


© Document A/C.4/L.664. 
51 Document A/C.4/L.669. 
8 Document A/C.4/L.664/Rev.1. 


meeting. Pakistan submitted a draft which 
proposed, inter alia, to send a UN mediator 
rather than UN observers to the suggested 
conference of political leaders, and to dis- 
patch one representative rather than a com- 
mission of five to supervise elections in the 
territory.” Pakistan withdrew its amend- 
ment, however, when the Indian delegate, 
on behalf of the 26 co-sponsors of the 
original draft resolution, submitted a re- 
vised text replacing the words “until May- 
June 1961” by “to a date to be decided at 
the fifteenth resumed session in the light 
of the recommendations of the UN Com- 
mission to be referred to in the following 
paragraph,” and inserting the words “three 
members” in the place of the words “the 
representatives of five countries to be 
elected by the Assembly.” At the follow- 
ing meeting an amendment was submitted 
by Argentina, Canada, Denmark, Mexico, 
New Zealand, and Sweden, the most im- 
portant provision of which suggested the 
insertion of an additional paragraph rec- 
ommending that the conference of political 
leaders proposed in the original draft con- 
sider (1) the question of the Mwami of 
Ruanda and (2) the proposal® that a refer- 
endum should be held, under UN super- 
vision, concerning the institution of the 
Mwami, and, if necessary, the status of the 
present Mwami.” The delegates of Tuni- 
sia, India, Guinea, and Yugoslavia opposed 
the six-power amendment on the basis that 
it would too greatly restrict the powers of 
the proposed commission, for example, by 
increasing the prerogatives of the confer- 
ence of political leaders. The changes sug- 
gested in the six-power amendment, when 
put to the vote, were rejected, whereupon 
the revised draft resolution was adopted by 
a roll-call vote of 47 votes to 8, with 17 
abstentions. 
by Australia, Belgium, France, the Nether- 
lands, Portugal, Spain, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United Kingdom. 

A second draft resolution, submitted at 


5 Document A/C.4/L.666, discussed below 
5% Document A/C.4/L.670. 


The opposing votes were cast 
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the 1088th meeting by Burma, Libya, Li- 
beria, Morocco, Nigeria, Senegal, Somalia, 
Sudan, Togo, and Tunisia, proposed that 
the General Assembly: 1) request the ad- 
ministering authority to revoke the meas- 
ures whereby it had suspended the powers 
of the Mwami of Ruanda and to facilitate 
his return as a constitutional monarch 
pending the ascertainment of the wishes 
of the people on this question; 2) call for a 
referendum under UN supervision to ascer- 
tain the wishes of the people concerning the 
institution of the Mwami, and, if necessary, 
the status of the present Mwami; and 3) 
ask the proposed commission to submit to 
the resumed fifteenth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly recommendations concerning 
the timing of the referendum and the ques- 
tions to be put in it.” Those delegations 
which supported the draft resolution con- 
curred in the opinion of the delegate of 
India, expressed at the rogoth meeting, that 
the draft would give the people the oppor- 
tunity to decide whether or not they wished 
the Mwami to continue to reign over them. 
Opposition to the draft, on the other hand, 
was expressed at the 1ogist meeting by the 
New Zealand representative, who con- 
tended that, since the 


Mwami was sus- 


pected of having plotted the assassination 
of political leaders and of having supported 


opposition parties, a request by the Com 
mittee for his return would risk jeopardiz- 
ing the national reconciliation of the Ru- 
andese people. At the 1og2d meeting the 
co-sponsors submitted a revised text which, 
inter alia, referred to the current Mwami 
by his title rather than as “a constitutional 
monarch.” After each paragraph had been 
adopted by a separate vote, the revised 
draft as a whole was approved by 38 votes 
to 18, with 16 abstentions. 

The draft resolution concerning the es- 
tablishment of a commission to supervise 
events in Ruanda-Urundi, as contained in 
the report of the Fourth Committee,” was 


5% Document A/C.4/L.666. The amendment (Docu- 
ment A/C.4/L.670) to the other draft resolution 
(Document A/C.4/L.664) made reference to this one, 
also. See above. 


adopted at the g6oth plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly by 61 votes to 9, with 23 
abstentions. The other draft resolution, re- 
lating to a referendum on the question of 
the Mwami, was adopted by 50 votes to 24, 
with 1g abstentions. 

Report of the Trusteeship Council:* In 
connection with this agenda item, at the 
1o81st and again at the r1og6th meetings, 
the Committee heard two petitioners from 
the Northern Cameroons. The first peti- 
tioner, Mr Rosiji, stated that his reason for 
appearing before the Committee 
suggest a possible alternative to the plebi- 
scite scheduled to be held in the Northern 
Cameroons in February 1961. The two 
questions to be posed in the plebiscite were: 
1) whether the inhabitants wished to ac- 
quire independence within the Federation 
of Nigeria; or 2) whether they wished to 
acquire it within the Republic of Camer- 
oun. The fact that the government of 
Nigeria had decided, after the questions 
had been framed, that, if the Northern 
wished to join Nigeria, it 
would have to do so as a new division of 
the Northern Region rather than as an in- 
dependent state, continued the petitioner, 


was to 


Cameroons 


rendered inoperative one of the two ques- 
tions to be asked in the plebiscite. He 
contended that the desire of the majority 
of the people of the Northern Cameroons 
was to form a state of their own within 
the Federation of Nigeria. Thus, he sug- 
gested that a third question should be 
added, asking whether the people of the 
Northern Cameroons desired a further post- 
ponement of the decision with regard to 
their future, or else, whether the people 
wanted to achieve independence on their 
own, without joining either Nigeria or the 
Republic of Cameroun. Then, upon ac- 
cession to independence, he concluded, the 
Northern Cameroons could enter into ne- 
gotiations with the Federation of Nigeria 
with a view to the union of the two coun- 


% Document A/C.4/L.666/Rev.1. 
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tries, each one so far as possible maintain- 
ing its identity within the Federation. 

The second petitioner, Mr. Ibrahim Abba 
(Northern Kamerun Democratic Party), 
challenged Mr. Rosiji’s statement that the 
majority of the Northern Cameroonians 
desired either to be part of Nigeria, or else 
to postpone the plebiscite. The people of 
the region, he asserted, were dissatisfied 
with United Kingdom administration and 
wanted independence by joining either the 
Federation of Nigeria or the Republic of 
Cameroun. Alleging that the United King- 
dom and Nigerian officials in the territory 
were not carrying out their duties with 
regard to the plebiscite in an impartial 
manner, but were freely campaigning for 
integration with Nigeria, Mr. Abbas ap- 
pealed to the UN, on behalf of his party, 
to see to it that those administrative of- 
ficers were removed without delay and 
replaced by officers recruited directly from 
the United Kingdom or elsewhere. He 
also requested the UN to send additional 
observers to the territory immediately, to 
ensure the impartial conduct of the plebi- 
scite, and to see that the existing illegal 
native authority was dissolved and a new 
native authority election arranged, before 
the plebiscite, under UN supervision. The 
delegate of Nigeria, in an attempt to clarify 
his country’s position in the matter, stated 
that the administering authority had ini- 
tiated reforms establishing the Northern 
Cameroons as a separate province in the 
Northern Region of Nigeria prior to its 
separation from Nigeria, and that, if the 
people of the territory wished to return to 
Nigeria, they would continue to be a separ- 
ate province within that Region.” In reply 
to a question by the delegate of Pakistan 
as to what difference adoption of either of 
the two solutions would make, provided 
that the Northern Cameroons retained its 
identity, Mr. Abbas expressed the opinion 
that the region could preserve its separate 
identity only by federating with the Re- 


%® The statement by the Nigerian delegate was sub- 
sequently circulated as Document A/C.4/463. 


public of Cameroun. Mr. Rosiji replied 
that, in view of the position taken by the 
Nigerian government, the people of the 
Northern Cameroons would merely be 
merged into Nigeria, if they voted to join 
it, whereas what they desired was to retain 
their identity as a separate state within the 
Federation of Nigeria. 

At the 1og6th meeting, the representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom, admitting that 
a large number of men in the police force 
in the northern part of the Cameroons 
were Nigerian by origin, explained that the 
Cameroonian police force simply was not 
large enough to supervise the plebiscite, but 
that a school had been set up at which a 
number of native authority police were 
being trained. A proposal by the delegate 
of Cameroun that Mr. Abbas’ petition and 
the record of the debate be transmitted to 
the Plebiscite Commissioner was approved 
without objection. 

Further consideration of this item was 
deferred to the resumed fifteenth session 
in March 1961. 


Other matters: At the 1og5th meeting, 
the chairman invited the Committee to 
elect two members to the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. The vacancies in the membership 
of the committee arose from: 1) the adop- 
tion by the General Assembly of a resolu- 
tion inviting the governments of Spain and 
Portugal to participate in the work of the 
committee,” bringing the number of its ad- 
ministering members to eight; 2) the ex- 
piration of the term of office of Brazil; and 
3) the achievement of independence of the 
Congo, as a result of which Belgium had 
ceased to be a member of the committee. 
Since, with the expiration of Brazil’s term 
of office there were only six nonadminister- 
ing members of the committee, in order to 
establish equality of membership, as pro- 
vided for in the General Assembly resolu- 
tion continuing the committee for a period 


© See General Assembly Resolution (XV), 


December 15, 1960. 
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of three years,” the Fourth Committee had 
to fill two vacancies by the nonadminister- 
ing members. The representative of the 
Philippines questioned whether the com- 
mittee was in fact in a position to establish 
the number of vacancies, in the light of un- 
certainty as to the legal position of Spain 
and Portugal if, as administering members 
of the Committee on Information, they 
should refuse to transmit the information 
required of administering members by the 
Charter. The Chairman replied that the 
Committee was not called upon to decide 
whether a distinction should be drawn 
between Member States which transmitted 
information and those which, having been 
invited to do so, did not, but that, in con- 
formity with the decisions of the General 
Assembly, it had to provide for two addi- 
members of the Committee on 
Information. Accordingly, Mexico and 
Liberia, having obtained the required 
majority, were elected for a term of three 


tional 


years. 

The General Assembly, at its g6oth ple- 
nary meeting, confirmed the election as 
communicated in the report of the Fourth 
Committee.” 


Administrative and Budgetary Matters 
Budget estimates for 1961: At 28 meet- 
ings held between October 18 and Decem- 
ber 22, 1960, the Fifth (Administrative 
and Budgetary) Committee considered the 
budget estimates for 1961' and related 
items, together with the report of the Ad- 


visory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. The general debate 
on the budget estimates was opened at the 
767th meeting of the Committee, in the 


course of which the Secretary-General 
made a statement’ introducing the draft 
budget, and the Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee introduced* the principal report 
of that committee, whereby a gross appro- 


61 See General Assembly Resolution (XIII), 
December 12, 1958. 

® Document A/4672. 

1 General Assembly Official Records (15th session), 
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priation figure of $943,000 below that pro- 
posed by the Secretary-General was recom- 
mended. In the course of the general 
discussion, some delegations expressed the 
view that the Secretary-General’s financial 
administration had been marked by an ex- 
cessive and uneconomic expenditure of UN 
funds, and that the claim in the budget 
foreword that a measure of stabilization 
had been achieved in past years could not 
be sustained by the facts. Expenditure in 
1954 had amounted to $48.5 million, 
whereas for 1961 it was proposed, even 
without the expected additional items, at 
$67.5 million, representing an increase of 
close to 50 percent in the six years of the 
present Secretary-General’s tenure of office. 
These same delegations, objecting to any 
increase in the budget estimates above the 
level of 1959 expenditure, recommended 
that the net regular budget for 1961 not 
exceed $50 million. They also suggested 
that, if the limitations imposed on the scale 
of economic and social activities by the 
adoption of a budget ceiling were unac- 
ceptable to some Member States, additional 
programs in those fields could be met 
from a separate, operational budget, to be 
financed by voluntary contributions on the 
part of the state concerned. 

In disagreement with the above conten- 
tions, other delegations considered that the 
1961 budget proposals, despite an increase 
of some $3.8 million by comparison with 
1960, were essentially sound. Although the 
Advisory Committee had recommended 
certain reductions, nothing in that com- 
mittee’s report implied any major criticism 
of the Secretary-General’s budget policy. In 
the foreword to the estimates, they ob- 
served, the Secretary-General had placed 
the onus for budgetary expansion clearly 
where it belonged—on delegations and the 
governments which they represented. There 
was need to strike a reasonable balance, 
rather than to lean to one extreme or the 


2 [bid., Supplement No. 7. For a summary of the 
estimates and the report, see International Organization, 
Autumn 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 4), p. 569-570. 

* Document A/C.5/828 and Corr.1. 
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other. For instance, to impose a ceiling on 
the budget would hamper the Organiza- 
tion’s ability to respond quickly to the re- 
quirements of peace and security and to the 
rapidly changing needs of the international 
community; on the other hand, it should 
not on that ground be assumed that sufhi- 
cient resources could automatically be 
found to do all the things the Organization 
would like to do, or even to do all the 
things that were important. 

A third view, expressed by several dele- 
gations, was that, while it was natural to 
deplore increased assessments and the difh- 
culties which they represented for govern- 
ments, the Committee should examine the 
budget not merely on the basis of specific 
figures, but by reference to the contribu- 
tion which the Organization could make 
to peace and security and to economic and 
social progress. With these causes in mind, 
it was essential both for the Committee to 
acquaint itself with the requirements of 
programs and with the decisions of other 
UN organs regarding activities with finan- 
cial implications, and for the latter organs 
to give due weight to the budgetary conse- 
quences of their actions. 

At its 823d and 824th meetings the Fifth 
Committee adopted a series of draft resolu- 
tions as recommended in the annexes of its 
report to the General Assembly.’ The 
draft budget resolution for 1961, calling 
for a total expenditure of $72,969,300, was 
adopted in committee by 54 votes to 9, and 
at the g6oth plenary meeting of the As- 
sembly by the following votes: 1) part A, 
concerning budget appropriations for the 
financial year 1961, by 81 votes to none, 
with 1 abstention; 2) part B, relating to 
the income estimates for 1961, unanimous- 
ly; and 3) part C, dealing with the financ- 
ing of appropriations for 1961, by 77 votes 
to g, with 1 abstention. The draft resolu- 
tion relating to unforeseen and extraordi- 
nary expenses was approved in committee 
by 47 votes to 9, with 3 abstentions, and 


5 Document A/4677. 
* Document A/4608. 


in plenary by 80 votes to 9, with 1 absten- 
tion, while that relating to the working 
capital fund was adopted in committee by 
49 votes to none, with 15 abstentions, and 
in plenary, after the provision allowing 
the Secretary-General to seek short-term 
loans from “other available sources” as well 
as from governments had been deleted, by 
71 votes to none, with 12 abstentions. Fi- 
nally, the draft resolution relating to ad- 
ministrative arrangements under the draft 
single convention on narcotic drugs was 
adopted by both bodies without objection. 

The results of the Fifth Committee’s de- 
liberations on five sub-items connected with 
the budget estimates for 1961 were as fol- 
lows: 1) with regard to the system of travel 
and subsistence allowances to members of 
organs and subsidiary organs of the UN, 
the Committee unanimously recommended 
adoption of the draft resolution contained 
in its report,’ which fixed daily rates of 
$30 in New York and the equivalent of $23 
in local currency elsewhere and decided to 
maintain the subsistence allowance of $10 
per day of attendance payable to eligible 
members whose duty station was also the 
place of the meeting; 2) with regard to the 
payment of honoraria to the members of 
the Administrative Tribunal, the Commit- 
tee approved by 37 votes to 16, with 1o 
abstentions, the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee that an annual honor- 
arium of $500 be paid to the President 
of the Tribunal and that, in addition, an 
honorarium of $250 for each session should 
be paid to the President and each of the 
other members participating in the consid- 
eration of cases; 3) with regard to head- 
quarters accommodation for the World 
Health Organization (WHO), the Com- 
mittee unanimously recommended to the 
General Assembly that it decide to reim- 
burse to WHO the sum of $1,019,761 in 
respect of that organization’s investment 
in the Palais des Nations, and that it au- 
thorize the Secretary-General, for this pur- 
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pose, to include in the UN budget for each 
of the years 1962 to 1964 an annual install- 
ment of $340,000; 4) with regard to the 
control and limitation of documentation, 
the Committee unanimously recommended 
that the Assembly, inter alia, recommend 
to the Secretary-General and other UN 
organs the exercise of continuing vigi- 
lance with reference to the volume of docu- 
mentation; and 5) with regard to the ar- 
chitectural and engineering survey on the 
expansion of the permanent Headquarters 
of the UN, the Committee recommended 
by varying votes the provision of $20,000 
for the completion of the survey, $35,000 
for the installation of five additional seats 
Main and the 
Economic and Chamber, 
and $67,875 for the installation of new 
delegation seats on one side of the Plenary 
Hall.” At its g6oth plenary meeting the 
Assembly either adopted without dissenting 
vote the draft resolutions contained in the 
above reports of the Fifth Committee, or, 
when no action was requested, took note of 


in the Committee rooms 


Social Council 


the reports. 


Supplementary estimates for the financial 
year 1960: The Fifth Committee examined 
the supplementary estimates for 1960 in 
three parts, at its 763d-765th, 816th, and 
822d meetings. For 
this item the Committee had before it a 
report by the Secretary-General” and an- 
other by the Advisory Committee,” the 
latter recommending a. total 
$1,949,250, which was $29,000 less than 
that recommended in the former. In the 
course of the discussion, several delegations 
expressed the opinion that the supplemen- 


its consideration of 


figure of 


tary estimates were in fact justified. Items 


that could not have been foreseen and 


expenses arising out of the application of 


the Staff Regulations and Rules, they 
pointed out, accounted for $1,750,000 or 


89 percent of the total; moreover, after 
8 Document A/4610, 
® Document A/4611. 
% Document A/4678. 
11 Document A/4492. 
22 Document A/4508. 


careful scrutiny, the Advisory Committee 
had recommended only a small reduction. 
While some delegations considered that the 
Committee and the Secretariat should aim 
at drawing up a comprehensive budget each 
year, so that supplementary provision would 
be limited strictly to unforeseeable items, 
most of them agreed that there were situa- 
tions in which increases in authorized ap- 
propriations were inevitable, and that the Fi- 
nancial Regulations recognized this. On the 
other hand, some delegations felt that with 
better planning and stricter control a large 
part of the supplementary requirements 
could have been avoided. While $615,000 
represented inescapable increases arising 
under the Staff Regulations and Rules, they 
observed, there was no reason for that ex- 
penditure to require supplementary appro- 
priations. More than $39 million had been 
provided for the expenses of the Secretariat 
in 1960—a sum large enough, if wisely 
used, they felt, to absorb such increases. 
These delegations also contended that not 
all the expenditure incurred under the As- 
sembly resolution dealing with unforeseen 
and extraordinary expenses for the financial 
year 1960” was strictly of an unforeseen or 
extraordinary character. Some argued in 
addition that the 1960 mission to Laos, the 
mission of the UN representative on Hun- 
gary, and the mission of the Korean Com- 
mission (UNCURK) were in violation of 
the Charter. 

At its 764th meeting the Committee di- 
gressed slightly to consider the proposals 
submitted by the Secretary-General with 
regard to post classification for UN Head- 
quarters, New York, and the UN Office 
at Geneva," those proposals having had 
the endorsement of the Advisory Commit- 
tee.” There was attached, as an annex to 
the Secretary-General’s submission, a report 
in which the Expert Committee on Post 
Adjustments recommended as follows: 1) 


13 General Assembly Resolution 1444 (XIV), Decem- 
ber 15, 1959. 
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that the post classification for Headquarters 
be changed from class 6 to class 7, with 
effect from January 1, 1960 (approved by 
the Fifth Committee by 55 votes to none, 
with 8 abstentions); 2) that the post classi- 
fication for Geneva be changed from class 
2 to class 3, with effect from May 1, 1960 
(approved by 56 votes to none, with 6 ab- 
stentions); and 3) that, with Geneva as of 
January 1, 1956, as the base of 100, future 
changes in post adjustments be measured 
in this manner: (a) the relationship of 
Headquarters to Geneva in January 1956 
being established at 120, future changes 
would be measured from that point by 
means of the Consumer Price Index of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and (4) the relationship of Geneva in 
April 1960 to the base of January 1956 
being established at 110, future changes 
would be measured from that point, if ac- 
cepted by all the organizations concerned, 
by means of an appropriate local index to 
be compiled under the supervision of the 
Expert Committee (approved by 56 votes 
to none, with 8 abstentions). 

At its 765th meeting, the Fifth Com- 
mittee, turning to section 4, Chapter I, 
Missions, approved by 49 votes to 8, with 
g abstentions, the appropriation recom- 
mended for UNCURK ($169,000); by 44 
votes to 9, with 13 abstentions, that recom- 
mended for the UN representative on Hun- 
gary ($13,000); and, after separate votes on 
seven sub-items, by 43 votes to 8, with 17 
abstentions, that recommended for UN ac- 
tivities in Laos ($260,000). Also at that 
meeting the Committee voted on the re- 
vised estimates recommended by the Ad- 
visory Committee for those sections where 
they differed from the original appropria- 
tions; all were adopted by substantial ma- 
jorities. 

At its 816th meeting the Committee 
considered a report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral submitting supplementary estimates 
for 1960 and revised estimates for 1961 
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to cover increases of 5 percent in the salary 
scales for General Service staff at Head- 
quarters, New York, and Geneva;” the re- 
lated report of the Advisory Committee 
upheld the Secretary-General’s conclusions 
and accordingly made the following recom- 
mendations: 1) with regard to 1960, that 
additional appropriations of $55,700 be 
made, $12,000 of this to be offset by the 
increase in income from staff assessment; 
and 2) with regard to 1961, that additional 
appropriations of $725,425 be made, 
$135,500 of this to be offset by the increase 
in income from staff assessment.” These 
recommendations were approved by the 
Fifth Committee by 49 votes to none, with 
g abstentions. 

Finally, at its 822d meeting, the Commit- 
tee considered a report of the Secretary- 
General submitting a number of revisions 
in the supplementary estimates for 1960, 
resulting from decisions taken by the Fifth 
Committee at the current session or indi- 
cated in the light of actual experience in 
the last quarter of the year.” These revi- 
sions, in which the Advisory Committee 
had concurred,” entailed a net increase of 
$83,650 over the amount of $2,501,550 pre- 
viously approved and raised the total of 
the revised appropriations for 1960 to 
$65,734,900. Income other than from staff 
assessment was estimated at the revised 
total of $5,421,000, and income from staff 
assessment at $6,587,000. The Committee 
approved, by 49 votes to none, with 8 ab- 
stentions, the draft resolution appearing as 
an annex to the Secretary-General’s report 
and including the above recommendations. 
The Committee also unanimously ap- 
proved the recommendations of the Advi- 
sory Committee regarding the revised 1960 
estimate of income. 

At the g6oth plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly, the two draft resolu- 
tions—one dealing with supplementary esti- 
mates for the financial year 1960 as a whole, 
and the other dealing with post classifica- 
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tions for New York and Geneva—con- 
tained in the Committee’s report” were 
adopted respectively by 78 votes to none, 
with g abstentions, and by 82 votes to none, 
with g abstentions. 

As part of the same agenda item, the 
Committee considered, in the course of fif- 
teen meetings—the 777th, 803d, 805th- 
8ogth, 811th-813th, and 815th-819th—a re- 
port of the Secretary-General submitting 
supplementary estimates for 1960 (covering 
the period from July 14 to December 31) 
in respect of the activities undertaken by 
the UN in the Congo (ONUC).” The 
requirements were tentatively estimated by 
the Secretary-General at a total of $66,- 
625,000, a figure which, as the Czech dele- 
gate observed at the 777th meeting, ex- 
ceeded the total UN budget for 1960. The 
Advisory Committee, recommending that 
the total of the proposed provision be held 
to the figure of $60 million,” suggested that 
the outcome of negotiations between the 
UN and the interested governments on re- 
imbursements due to the latter (including 
payments in respect of the initial transport 
of troops) might even make it possible to 
limit the 1960 expenditure to a much 
lower figure. As a matter of fact, during 
the consideration of this item, a number 
of delegations (Canada, Soviet Union, 
United Kingdom, United States) an- 
nounced contributions and/or waivers of 
reimbursement which their governments 
were prepared to make, so that the supple- 
1960 requirements for ONUC 
re-estimated at $48-49 
million. Contributions to the UN Fund 
for the Congo and offers of advance pay- 
ments of contributions to the regular 1961 
budget were also announced. 

Many delegations made statements of 
policy in relation to UN operations in the 
Congo, in the course of the discussion. In 
addition, several methods of financing the 
operation were proposed, as follows: 1) the 
expenses might be included in the regular 


mentary 
were tentatively 
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budget and apportioned among Member 
States in accordance with the 1960 scale of 
assessments for Members’ contributions; 2) 
the expenses might be entered in a special 
account and apportioned among Members 
in accordance with the 1960 scale of as- 
sessments, voluntary contributions to be ap- 
plied, at the request of the Member State 
concerned, to reducing the assessment of 
Members with the least capacity to pay; 3) 
the expenses might be met under special 
agreements concluded in accordance with 
Article 43 of the Charter, which provided 
for arrangements between the Security 
Council and countries providing troops for 
UN service; 4) the expenses might be borne 
in larger part by the permanent members 
of the Security Council, as having a major 
responsibility for the maintenance of peace 
and security; 5) the expenses might be 
borne in larger part by the former admin- 
istering power of the Congo (Belgium); 
and 6) the expenses might be financed 
entirely out of voluntary contributions. 
Some delegations stated the intention of 
their governments not to contribute to any 
part of the expenses connected with UN 
activities in the Congo, which, in their 
opinion, ran counter to the decisions of the 
Security Council and the General Assembly 
and were therefore illegal. 

At the 815th meeting of the Committee 
two draft resolutions were submitted. The 
first, proposed by Pakistan, Senegal, and 
Tunisia, had the Assembly in its operative 
paragraphs do the following: 1) decide to 
establish an ad hoc account for the ex- 
penses of the UN in the Congo; 2) approve 
the recommendation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee that the total of the proposed ex- 
penses be held to $60 million; 3) note that 
the waiver of airlift costs announced by 
certain governments would reduce the level 
of expenses to the amount of $48.5 million; 
4) decide that that amount should be ap- 
portioned among Member States on the 
basis of the regular scale of assessment, 
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subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 
below; 5) decide further that the voluntary 
contributions already announced, additional 
to those referred to in paragraph 3 above, 
be applied, at the request of the Member 
State concerned made prior to March 31, 
1961, to reduce by up to 50 percent (a) 
the assessment that Member States admitted 
during the fifteenth session were required 
to pay for the financial year 1960, and 
(&) the assessment of all other Member 
States receiving assistance during 1960 from 
the UN Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance; and 6) call upon the former 
administering power of the Congo to make 
a substantial contribution.” According to 
the terms of the second draft resolution, 
proposed by Ireland, Liberia, and Sweden, 
the Assembly would decide: 1) to estab- 
lish a new section in the 1960 budget esti- 
mates for the expenses incurred by the UN 
in the Congo; 2) to apportion these ex- 
penses among the Members in accordance 
with the scale of assessments approved by 
the Assembly for contributions to the 1960 
budget estimates; 3) to credit to miscel- 
laneous income such expenses as Members 
might decide not to claim from the Or- 
ganization in respect of equipment or serv- 
ices provided; and 4) to credit to mis- 
cellaneous income such voluntary cash 
contributions as Members might make 
toward the expenses incurred by the UN 
in the course of this undertaking.” 

At the 818th meeting Poland proposed 
several amendments to the first draft reso- 
lution, the essence of which would have 
had the proposed amount of $48.5 million 
covered by voluntary contributions and the 
former administering power of the Congo 
make a contribution in an amount required 
to cover the deficit in the ad hoc account; 
Poland also wanted the Assembly to de- 
cide not to accept contributions to the 
account from new Member States or from 
Members assessed at the minimum per- 
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centage of 0.04 percent of the scale of 
assessments for the regular UN budget.* 
At the 819th meeting the Committee re- 
jected by a roll-call vote of 40 to 27, with 
the first of the Polish 
amendments, the remaining 
amendments were withdrawn. The first 
draft resolution as a whole was adopted by 
a roll-call vote of 45 to 15, with 25 absten- 
tions, and resulted in the withdrawal of the 
second draft resolution by its sponsors. 

At the g6oth plenary meeting of the As- 
sembly the draft resolution recommended 
in the report of the Fifth Committee” was 
with 24 absten- 


17 abstentions, 
whereupon 


adopted by 46 votes to 17, 
tions. 

Subsequently, at its 824th meeting, the 
Fifth Committee considered a note by the 
Secretary-General on the UN operations in 
the Congo, wherein he pointed out that, 
if continued at their present level into 1961, 
such operations might be expected to in- 
volve expenditures of upwards of $8 mil- 
lion a month.” A draft resolution sub- 
mitted by Pakistan, Senegal, and Tunisia™ 
was thereupon approved by 28 votes to 9, 
with 23 abstentions. The General Assem- 
bly was thereby (1) to decide to give ur- 
gent consideration at its resumed fifteenth 
session to the financing of such costs as 
might be incurred in 1961 in respect of 
the UN operations in the Congo, (2) to 
request the Secretary-General to submit cost 
estimates for the operation in question as 
early as possible and not later than March 
1, 1961, and (3) to authorize the Secretary- 
General, pending action by the Assembly 
at its resumed session and with the observ- 
ance of the maximum possible economy in 
expenditure, to incur commitments in 1961 
for the UN operations in the Congo up 
to the total of $24 million for the period 
from January 1 to March 31, 1960. The 
draft resolution, as contained in the Fifth 
Committee’s report,* was adopted by 39 
votes to 11, with 44 abstentions, at the 
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g6oth plenary meeting of the General As- 
sembly. 

Public information activities: At its 
779th-783d and 785th-787th meetings, the 
Fifth Committee considered this item in 
terms of a progress report of the Secretary- 
General” outlining the action taken in the 
implementation of an Assembly resolution 
of the previous session,” and a related re- 
port of the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
Most 
delegations were in agreement with the 
conclusion of the Advisory Committee that 
a significant effort was being made to 
strengthen information services in the field 
without impairing the over-all central di- 
rection of the program or the existing facili- 
ties at Headquarters for representatives of 
while at the 
time keeping total expenditure at about 
$5 million, as requested by the General 
Assembly. They considered that a firm 
start had been made in giving effect to the 


istrative and Budgetary Questions.” 


mass communication, same 


three main objectives of the 1959 resolu- 
tion, viz.: decentralization of public infor- 
mation activities and establishment of new 
centers; adequate regional representation at 
the policy-making level both at Headquar- 
ters and in the information centers; and 


They 


pointed to the facts that three new infor- 


reasonable budgetary stabilization. 


mation centers had been opened in 1960 
and that eight others would be set up in 
1961 (five in Africa, and one each in Asia, 
eastern Europe, and Latin America); that 
determined efforts had been made to ensure 
that the information material was adapted 
in every case to the local idiom; that the 


top posts in the Office of Public Informa- 


tion (OPI) were currently held by staff of 

nine different nationalities drawn from five 

continents, while the professional staff of 

the Office as a whole was made up of 41 

nationalities; and that, despite automatic 

and other factors of increase between the 
® Document A/4429. 
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1405 (XIV), Decem- 


years, budgetary expenditure was again 
planned for 1961 at the level of about $5 
million net approved for 1960. 

Some delegations were nevertheless dis- 
satisfied on a number of counts with the 
results disclosed in the Secretary-General’s 
report. They felt that OPI was so heavily 
dominated by nationals of the United 
States and the Western powers as to com- 
promise its impartiality, one result of this 
situation being, in their opinion, biased 
treatment of subjects in various UN publi- 
cations. As regards the level of expendi- 
ture, some delegations considered the figure 
of $5 million to be excessive in relation to 
the annual outlay on technical assistance 
programs. The suspension of the unrelayed 
short-wave broadcasts, for instance, which 
the Committee of Experts had recom- 
mended in 1958," would alone save 
$100,000, but, even apart from financial 
considerations, it was improper for the 
Secretariat to beam broadcasts to a state 
unless an agreement had been concluded 
with that state or with broadcasting systems 
within its territories. A curtailment of 
activities at the larger information centers 
and at Headquarters appeared to be an- 
other source of substantial economy. On 
the other hand, many other delegations 
expressed the hope that, as regards the 
unrelayed broadcasts, the Member States 
concerned would reconsider their attitude 
and cooperate in giving publicity te UN 
activities. Failing such action, the duration 
and frequency of the broadcasts might, as 
proposed by the Secretary-General, be re- 
duced in the interest of economy. It was 
generally agreed that the situation in rela- 
tion to the geographical distribution of staff 
called, as in other departments of the Sec- 
retariat, for improvement.” 

Opinion was divided on the policy to be 
followed with regard to the network of 
information centers, in view of the expand- 
ing activities of the Organization and the 
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admission of new Member States. It was 
agreed that information activities should 
be developed both geographically—to cover 
wider areas—and qualitatively—to meet the 
special needs of the new Member States. 
In addition, delegates agreed that it was 
in the interest of the Organization to main- 
tain public information activities in more 
developed countries, in order to satisfy the 
growing demand in those countries for in- 
formation about the UN. Some delegations 
noted with approval the arrangements al- 
ready made or in prospect for linking in- 
formation facilities with offices of the 
Technical Assistance Board or other offices 
of the UN and the specialized agencies. 
At the 785th meeting of the Committee 
a twenty-power draft resolution was sub- 
mitted, whereby the Secretary-General 
would be requested to do the following: 
1) give high priority to the opening of in- 
formation centers or arranging for ade- 
quate information facilities in the less 


developed areas, particularly in the newly 


independent countries and trust and non- 
self-governing territories, by effecting econ- 
omies in other directions; 2) intensify his 
efforts to achieve a more effective regional 
representation at the policy-making level 
of OPI; and 3) report to the sixteenth ses- 
sion of the Assembly on the progress made 
in implementing the resolution.” At the 
same meeting, Ethiopia proposed an amend- 
ment to operative paragraph 1, whereby the 
phrase “by effecting economies in other 
directions” would be replaced by the phrase 
“by effecting all necessary economies in ac- 
cordance with the preponderance of views 
expressed by delegations at the fifteenth 
session,” and Canada and the United 
Kingdom proposed the insertion of a new 
operative paragraph requesting the Secre- 
tary-General to continue to plan the public 
information programs on the principle of 
maximum efficiency and minimum cost, 
within a net budget of about $5 million.” 
*% Document A/C.5/L.617/Rev.1. 
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Various other amendments were suggested 
orally, by Ireland and the United States, 
among others. 

The two formal amendments were with- 
drawn at the 786th and 787th meetings, 
respectively, whereupon Canada and the 
United Kingdom proposed a new pream- 
bular paragraph, noting that for the years 
1960 and 1961 the Secretary-General had 
planned the public information programs 
at an expenditure level of about $5 million 
net for each year. This paragraph was 
adopted at the 787th meeting by 49 votes 
to 5, with 11 abstentions. The draft resolu- 
tion as a whole, as amended, was adopted 
by 61 votes to none, with g abstentions. 

At its 954th meeting the General Assem- 
bly adopted by 73 votes to none, with 9 
abstentions, the draft resolution relating to 
public information activities, as contained 
in the report of the Fifth Committee.” 


Pension questions: The Fifth Committee 
discussed the proposed amendments to cer- 
tain provisions of the Pension Scheme 
Regulations of the International Court of 
Justice at its 781st, 787th, and 798th meet- 
ings, having before it a report by the 
Secretary-General suggesting several amend- 
ments to the existing pension provisions 
and including a draft of revised Pension 
Scheme Regulations,” and a report by the 
Advisory Committee setting out the con- 
siderations which it had taken into account 
and recommending approval of the Secre- 
tary-General’s suggestions, subject to the 
specific observations contained in an annex 
to the report.” The financial implications 
in both reports were estimated at about 
$25,000 in the first year, with some reduc- 
tion expected for subsequent years; it was 
not anticipated, on the basis of past experi- 
ence, that the extra annual cost would ever 
greatly exceed $30,000 to $40,000. 

In the first stage of the discussion, a five- 
power amendment was proposed, whereby 
a member of the Court, elected to fill a 
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casual vacancy and holding office for the 
remainder of his predecessor’s term, would, 
on retirement after completion of at least 
three years’ service, and provided that he 
was not subsequently re-elected, be entitled 
to the same pension as though five years’ 
service had been completed.” The sponsors 
of the draft explained that it was designed 
to protect members of the Court in cases 
where they served more than three years 
but less than the five years required for 
pension entitlement. At the 787th meeting 
the following suggestions were advanced: 
1) that the five-power amendment be modi- 
fied to provide that, while the period of 
service required to qualify for a pension 
in the case of a member of the Court who 
was elected to fill a casual vacancy and was 
not re-elected should be three years, the 
pension should be calculated in relation to 
the actual period of service; and 2) that, 
as an alternative to a pension, a lump-sum 
payment based on length of service might 
be made to members of the Court elected to 
fill casual vacancies of less than five years. 


The Committee decided, on the proposal 
of the representative of India, to refer to 


the Advisory Committee the five-power 
amendment and the two suggestions for 
modifying it. It similarly remitted a sug- 
gestion to the effect that it might be prefer- 
able, in lieu of a retroactive pension provi- 
sion, to consider an ad hoc increase in 
existing benefits, if warranted by circum- 
stances, the percentage to be determined 
by the Fifth Committee. 

The second stage of the discussion, held 
at the 798th meeting, dealt with the report 
of the Advisory Committee on the matters 
referred to it.” The five-power amendment 
having been withdrawn, the Committee 
approved, by 59 votes to none, with 11 ab- 
stentions, the recommendation of the Ad- 
visory Committee incorporating the essence 
of the five-power amendment, altered 
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slightly as to wording by the Fifth Com- 
mittee. The Committee also approved, by 
44 votes to 1, with 26 abstentions, the pro- 
vision relating to retroactive pensions as 
recommended by the Advisory Committee. 
Finally, the Committee approved, by 55 
votes to 9, with 5 abstentions, the revised 
pension scheme regulations recommended 
by the Advisory Committee in its earlier 
report.” 

The second pension question taken up 
by the Committee was the comprehensive 
review of the UN Joint Staff Pension Fund, 
considered at its 799th, 8o1st, 802d, 804th, 
and 805th meetings. For this purpose the 
Committee had before it the following doc- 
umentation: 1) the report of the expert 
Pension Review Group;” 2) the report of 
the UN Joint Staff Pension Board;* 3) the 
report of the Secretary-General containing 
the proposals called for in a 1958 General 
Assembly resolution,” submitted in con- 
junction with the executive heads of the 
other member organizations of the Fund 
and in cooperation with the Joint Staff Pen- 
sion Board;" and 4) a report of the Advi- 
sory Committee.” In addition, the Secre- 
tary-General had submitted, as an adden- 
dum to his report, the text of a consoli- 
dated draft resolution in three parts,” 
which would give effect to the proposals 
jointly agreed upon by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the executive heads, and by the 
Joint Staff Pension Board. 

The Advisory Committee pointed out in 
its report that the proposals before the Gen- 
eral Assembly were the outcome of long 
and careful study and had the support of 
all the entities directly concerned with pen- 
sion matters. Consequently, it considered 
that the proposals had to be regarded as 
constituting, in their totality, a delicately- 
balanced single structure which it would 
be difficult to take apart without upsetting 
entirely. The Advisory Committee had 
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therefore limited its observations to tlie 
financial and administrative implications of 
the proposals and to comments on points 
of particular interest. Specifically, it had 
done the following: 1) noted the financial 
implications of the proposals, the adoption 
of which would entail an estimated addi- 
tional cost to the budgets of member or- 
ganizations in a total amount of some 
$817,000 a year, $410,000 of that amount 
falling on the UN itself; 2) suggested that, 
in view of the heavy administrative load 
involved prior to actual implementation of 
the proposals, the Assembly might wish to 
consider an effective date of April 1, 1961, 
instead of January 1, thereby also reducing 
the 1961 additional cost to $614,000 for all 
organizations and to $308,000 for the UN; 
3) suggested further that the Assembly 
might wish to defer acceptance of the 
recommendation to increase from 30 to 33 
the maximum number of years of contrib- 
utory services which could be reckoned for 
benefit purposes; and 4) invited the atten- 
tion of the Assembly to the views of the 
representatives of participants in respect of 
withdrawal settlements as indicated in the 
Pension Board’s report,” as well as to the 
proposals in this regard which had been 
put forward on behalf of the UN staff at 
Headquarters.” 

There was no criticism in committee of 
the general framework of the proposals, 
but two points were the subject of some 
discussion, namely: the proposed increase 
in the statutory rate of interest from 3 to 
3% percent, and the proposed changes re- 
garding lump-sum withdrawals. With re- 
gard to the former, it was suggested that 
3% percent was too conservative and that 
a somewhat higher rate, apparently justifi- 
able by the current and anticipated yield 
on investments, would enable the proposals 
to be implemented without any additional 
charge to the budgets of member organiza- 
tions. The proposed rate, it was held, did 
not take full advantage of the possibilities 
offered, and could result in the accumula- 
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tion of excess interest on the one hand, 
and repeated requests to the General As- 
sembly for additional funds to finance the 
scheme on the other. Other delegates, how- 
ever, referred to the recommendation by 
the Investments Committee that the rate of 
3 percent be maintained, and some advised 
caution lest the pension of staff, and indeed 
the stability of the Fund, be tied too closely 
to stock market conditions. With regard 
to the latter question, several delegations 
expressed concern lest the rights of existing 
staff be affected without due notice, as it 
was clear from the reports that the antici- 
pated withdrawal benefit of many staff 
members would be seriously curtailed un- 
der the proposed changes. Thus there was 
considerable support for a proposal that 
the existing withdrawal rights be main- 
tained for a number of years, several dele- 
gations pointing out that such a provision 
would be neither incompatible with the 
proposals as a whole nor likely to have any 
adverse budgetary effect upon the Fund. 
Others felt, however, that the revised pen- 
sion scheme, which gave substantial bene- 
fits to the participants, particularly as re- 
garded the level of pension annuities, had 
to be looked at as a whole. 

At the Committee’s 799th meeting, the 
representative of Chile proposed that ex- 
isting staff retain their right to the with- 
drawal benefit provided for in the current 
regulations of the Fund until January 1, 
1967. At the 804th meeting, the represent- 
ative of the United Arab Republic sug- 
gested that, in the event of rejection of the 
Chilean proposal, the Committee vote on 
the proposition that present participants be 
given the option between the current and 
the proposed regulations. At its 805th meet- 
ing, however, the Committee adopted the 
Chilean proposal by 28 votes to 2, with 26 
abstentions; it also approved, by 47 votes 
to none, with 11 abstentions, the sugges- 
tions of the Advisory Committee concern- 
ing the date of implementation of the new 
provisions and the related deferral of the 
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increase in the maximum period of con- 
tributory service to be counted for benefit 
purposes, and, by 43 votes to none, with 
14 abstentions, the consolidated draft reso- 
lution contained in the addendum to the 
Secretary-General’s report, subject to the 
amendments necessary to give effect to its 
other two decisions. 

The third and last pension question con- 
sidered by the Committee was the annual 
report of the UN Joint Staff Pension 
Board,” which recommended approval by 
the Assembly, with effect from May 1, 
1960, of two draft agreements relating to 
the transfer of pension rights of partici- 
pants in the UN pension scheme and the 
pension schemes of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and 
the International Monetary Fund, respec- 
tively.” The Committee decided without 
objection at its 806th meeting to recom- 
mend to the Assembly that it approve the 
two draft agreements and that it take note 
of the annual report of the Joint Staff 
Pension Board. 

At its 954th plenary meeting, the Gen- 
eral Assembly adopted the draft resolutions 
recommended in the reports of the Fifth 
Committee on the pension scheme regula- 
tions of the International Court of Justice, 
the comprehensive review of the UN Joint 
Staff Pension Fund, and the annual report 
of the UN Joint Staff Pension Board™ with- 
out dissenting vote. 

Organization and work of the Secre- 
tariat: At its 784th meeting, the Fifth Com- 
mittee considered the organization and 
work of the Secretariat in terms of an in- 
terim report of the Committee of Experts 
on the Review of the Activities and Organi- 
zation of the Secretariat,” and the related 
observations of the Secretary-General and 
the Advisory Committee.” The Secretary- 
General reported that, although the Gen- 
eral Assembly had provided for the ap- 
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pointment of a committee of experts of six 
members, he had not found it possible, 
within that number, to meet the other re- 
quirement laid down in the resolution, 
namely, that of satisfactory geographical 
distribution. He had, therefore, provision- 
ally and subject to confirmation by the 
Assembly, appointed a committee of eight 
members. While not questioning the sound- 
ness of the Secretary-General’s action, some 
delegations considered that it had perhaps 
been unwise to depart from thte exact 
terms of the resolution without prior refer- 
ence to the Assembly. In answer to their 
question as to why the Secretary-General 
had not pointed out the need for a larger 
membership when the item was under dis- 
cussion at the fourteenth session, a repre- 
sentative of the Secretary-General said that 
at that time no difficulty had been foreseen 
in appointing a committee of six experts on 
a satisfactory geographical basis, and that it 
was only at the subsequent stage of consul- 
tation with governments that it had been 
found difficult to meet their views in rela- 
tion to geographical distribution. Two 
courses had then been open to the Secre- 
tary-General: either to do nothing, on the 
ground that literal compliance with the 
terms of the resolution would have been 
undesirable in an important respect, or to 
appoint, on a purely provisional basis and 
subject to confirmation by the Assembly, a 
membership consistent with the require- 
ment of geographical distribution. The 
latter course had been followed, because of 
the heavy volume of work awaiting the 
committee, but the Assembly was still free 
to confirm or reject the Secretary-General’s 
provisional decision. 

In its interim report, the committee of 
experts said that it contemplated holding 
two principal sessions in New York in the 
first half of 1961 and visiting the Euro- 
pean Office of the UN between those ses- 


annex. The committee was 
Assembly Resolution 1446 
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sions, and further that it hoped to complete 
its final report by May 1961. A number 
of delegations expressed disappointment 
that the report contained so little of sub- 
stance. Although recognizing that it had 
been agreed in 1959 that the committee of 
experts would present the main body of its 
findings and recommendations in 1961, 
they had understood that the Fifth Com- 
mittee would receive at its 1960 session a 
progress report identifying the problems to 
be studied and outlining the working meth- 
ods to be followed in the review. 

There was general support in the Com- 
mittee for the suggestion of the committee 
of experts that, pending examination of the 
final report by the General Assembly, the 
various organs of the UN should not, save 
in cases of real urgency, propose the initia- 
tion of studies or other projects involving 
additions to the budget or to the perma- 
nent establishment of the Secretariat. Some 
delegations suggested that, apart from 


the material presented by the Secretariat, the 
committee of experts should examine the 


observations concerning the working of 
the Secretariat which a number of Member 
States had offered during the current ses- 
sion of the Assembly, including proposals 
for a revised structure of the Secretariat 
designed to represent three main groupings 
of Member States.” Those delegations also 
recommended that a study be made of ways 
and means of stabilizing the regular budget 
of the Organization, as well as of the possi- 
ble introduction of a special operational 
budget for the financing of additional pro- 
grams in the economic and social fields. 
They urged that close attention be given 
to the problem of geographical distribution 
in the Secretariat and to the related ques- 
tion of the desirable ratio of career appoint- 
ments to fixed-term appointments. Other 
delegations took the view that, according 
to the terms of reference as defined in the 
Assembly resolution, the committee of ex- 
5 See below, p. 155. 


% Document A/4556. 
%® Document A/C.5/830. 


perts had no authority to make proposals 
concerning the structure of the Secretariat 
which involved a revision of the Charter. 

The Committee approved without objec- 
tion the recommendation of the Advisory 
Committee” for the addition, as proposed 
by the Secretary-General,” of $50,000 to the 
appropriation under section 1 of the 1961 
budget, to provide for the estimated ex- 
penses of the committee of experts in that 
year. The Committee also unanimously 
decided to recommend to the Assembly 
that it confirm the provisional decision of 
the Secretary-General that the composition 
of the committee of experts be increased 
from six to eight members, and that it 
endorse the recommendation of that com- 
mittee that, pending examination of its 
final report by the Assembly, UN organs 
not propose the initiation of studies or other 
projects involving additions to the budget 
or the permanent establishment of the Sec- 
retariat. The General Assembly accepted 
at its 954th plenary meeting these recom- 
mendations of the Fifth Committee, as 
contained in its report.” 


Personnel questions: The Fifth Commit- 
tee considered this item, in terms of (a) 
geographical distribution of the staff of the 
Secretariat, (6) proportion of fixed-term to 
career staff, and (c) other personnel ques- 
tions, at its 7goth-8ooth and 806th meet- 
ings. The Secretary-General’s report on the 
geographical distribution of the staff” 
showed that the 105 appointments made 
in the year under review (September 1, 
1959—August 31, 1960) had comprised 39 
different nationalities, and that go of the 
officials appointed, or 86 percent of the 
total, had come from countries which had 
either not previously contributed staff to 
the Secretariat or were below or within 
the desirable range of posts. The report 
also showed that the only four vacancies 
for Principal Officer (D-1) and higher 
levels had been filled from two regions in- 


® Document A/4601. 
| Document A/C.5/833 and Corr.1 and Add.1. 
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adequately represented at those levels. The 
report recognized, on the other hand, that 
much remained to be done. For example, 
on August 31, 1960, 10 out of 82 Member 
States still had no nationals on the staff, 
and five states were below their desirable 
range. While some progress had been re- 
corded since that date, the subsequent ad- 
mission of 17 new Members had accen- 
tuated the problem. Other factors standing 
in the way of an early solution included 
the rights of existing staff members, the 
specialized nature of most of the posts to 
be filled, and the difficulty encountered by 
many small countries in releasing qualified 
personnel. 

Some delegations contended that little 
real progress had been achieved since the 
previous report, as the vast majority of 
posts at all levels was held by nationals of 
the United States and allied countries. 
These delegations also argued that the 
Secretary-General was not maintaining an 
objective, impartial position, but was in- 
stead serving the interests of a single group. 


Noting that the UN was approaching uni- 
versality and that its growing obligations 
in different parts of the world could not 
be fulfilled unless the various regions, with 


distinctive political characteristics, were 
adequately represented in the Secretariat, 
these delegations argued that the Secre- 
tariat should represent equally the three 
groups of Member States, which they de- 
scribed as “socialist,” “‘neutralist,’ and the 
United States and its allies. As an interim 
measure to this end, they suggested, all 
recruitment from North America and west- 
ern Europe should be discontinued im- 
mediately. 

Some delegations, however, spoke against 
the suggestion for classifying the Secretariat 
in three representative groups. Pointing 
out that the Charter obliged staff members 
not to seek or receive instructions from any 
government or from any other authority 
external to the Organization, while Mem- 


® See Article 100. 
* Document A/C.5/843. 


ber States undertook to respect the exclu- 
sively international character of the respon- 
sibilities of the Secretary-General and his 
staff,” they considered that insistence on 
“representation” of Member States in the 
Secretariat might defeat the essential pur- 
pose of geographical distribution, which 
was to enrich the Secretariat with person- 
nel of the highest standard drawn from 
and reflecting a broad cross-section of dif- 
fering experience and differing culture. 
After the Secretary-General had made a 
statement in the Committee in which, 
while recognizing the need for further im- 
provement in the geographical distribution 
of the staff, he answered criticisms of his 
policies and outlined his view regarding 
the structure of the Secretariat,” discussion 
turned to the method for determining a 
“desirable range of posts” for each Mem- 
ber State. On the one hand, the view was 
expressed that, while the present method 
was undoubtedly imperfect, it had served 
a practical purpose and produced useful 
results. As a rough guide, it had been 
assumed that the numerical representation 
of a country on the Secretariat was reason- 
able if its percentage of total staff did not 
deviate more than 25 percent from its per- 
centage of total contribution to the budget 
of the UN; this deviation, however, was 
not to apply in an upward direction to 
countries whose contribution was more 
than ro percent, and no country was to be 
regarded as over-represented if the num- 
ber of its nationals employed in the Secre- 
tariat was less than four.“ Thus, by being 
pegged to the scale of assessments, the 
current system reflected differences in 
economic situation, progressive economic 
growth, and population, while the provi- 
sions for minimum and maximum figures 
and for a margin of 25 percent above or 
below the formula injected an element of 
flexibility. It was argued, on the other. 
hand, that the system was at variance with 
the Charter, which accorded an equality 


4 See Secretary-General’s Bulletin No. 77, 
1948. 
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to each Member State without reference to 
material resources. The current concept 
tended to give a preponderant influence in 
the Secretariat to the larger countries and 
was also faulty in treating all posts equally, 
so that a post of Assistant Officer (P-1) 
ranked statistically with that of an Under- 
Secretary. In response to the opinion of 
some delegations that the time had come 
to revise the system, the representatitve of 
the Secretary-General pointed out that the 
desirable range was regarded by the Secre- 
tariat as no more than an approximate, 
though useful, index of policy. In the light 
of the Committee discussion the Secre- 
tariat would undertake a study of other 
means of determining the appropriate 
range of posts, considering these possibili- 
ties, among others: 1) adopting some form 
of points system based on a proportionate 
weighting of senior posts; 2) raising the 
“floor” for the minimum number of posts 
(currently, one to three posts); 3) intro 
ducing the principle of a floor applied not 
to a single Member State but to a cultural 
and 4) giving 
more weight to the criterion of population 
in determining the desirable range of posts. 

It was subsequently agreed to remit to 
the Committee of Experts on the Work and 
Organization of the Secretariat and to the 
Secretary-General the question of including 
in the scope of geographical distribution 
the following categories of staff: 1) staff 
appointed by the General Assembly or the 
Security Council; 2) staff recruited for 
service with special missions; and 3) tech- 
nical assistance experts. With regard to the 
last-named category, the point was made 
that, as appointments were subject to the 
concurrence of recipient governments, the 
Secretary-General did not have complete 
freedom of action in the choice of nation- 
ality. 

As regards the ratio of fixed-term to 
career appointments, the Committee took 
note of the progressive movement toward 


or geographical region; 


® General Assembly Resolution 1095 A (XI), Febru- 
ary 27, 1957. 
*® Document A/C.5/L.628 and Add.r. 


the target set by the General Assembly in 
1957” of 20 percent of fixed-term staff. 
The proportion having risen from 12.8 per- 
cent in 1957 to 17.3 percent in 1960, that 
fact in itself held out the promise of further 
improvement in geographical distribution. 

At the 799th meeting a draft resolution, 
co-sponsored by Ceylon, Ethiopia, Ghana, 
India, Pakistan, the Sudan, Tunisia, the 
United Arab Republic, and Venezuela,” 
was submitted. After the sponsors had ac- 
cepted certain oral amendments based on 
suggestions made by delegations in the 
course of the discussion, the draft provided, 
in its operative paragraphs, for the follow- 
ing requests: 1) that the Committee of Ex- 
perts appointed in 1959 study and report 
to the sixteenth session regarding the cate- 
gories of posts subject to geographical dis- 
tribution and criteria for determining the 
range of posts for each Member State, with 
a view to securing a wide geographical 
distribution of the staff of the Secretariat, 
taking into account, inter alia, the relative 
importance of various posts; 2) that the 
Secretary-General intensify his efforts to 
implement the General Assembly _resolu- 
tions on the question of geographical distri- 
bution of the staff of the Secretariat; and 
3) that the Secretary-General report to the 
sixteenth session of the Assembly on the 
implementation of the above. At the 8o0oth 
meeting the joint draft 
amended, was adopted by 63 votes to none, 
with 1 abstention. 

At the 806th meeting the Committee 
took note of the report of the Secretary- 
General on the proportion of fixed-term 
staff" and also considered two matters sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General in another 
report,” on which the Advisory Committee 
had presented related comments.” With re- 
gard to the interpretation of the staff regu- 


resolution, as 


lation relating to education grants, the 
Committee approved, without objection, 
the interpretation proposed by the Secre- 
tary-General, subject to the comments of 


* Document A/C.5/834. 
* Document A/C.5/832. 
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the Advisory Committee. With regard to 
the proposed amendment of the rule relat- 
ing to the status of G-5 staff at Head- 
quarters, however, the Committee agreed 
to refer the question to the Committee of 
Experts on the Work and Organization of 
the Secretariat and, in the meantime, to 
maintain the current position in respect of 
such staff. 

The General Assembly, at its 954th ple- 
nary meeting, adopted by 82 votes to none 
the draft resolution on the geographical 
distribution of the staff of the UN Secre- 
tariat, as contained in the report of the 
Fifth Committee on personnel questions.” 


Scale of assessments: In considering at its 
797th, 798th, and 802d meetings the scale 
of assessments for the apportionment of 
the expenses of the UN, the Committee 
had before it the report thereon of the 
Committee on Contributions.” The report, 
which was introduced by the vice-chairman 
of the committee, dealt, for the most part, 
with the rates for the new 
Member States admitted during 1960. In 
reaching its these 
rates, the committee had followed the same 
methods and principles as in establishing 
In most cases, 


assessment 


recommendations on 


the current scale as a whole. 
however, it had had only incomplete sta- 
tistics at its disposal, and, in the case of the 
Republic of the Congo (Leopoldville), the 
committee had not had sufficient informa- 
tion to enable it to judge the degree of 
impairment in that Member’s capacity to 
pay; it had accordingly recommended the 
minimum assessment of 0.04 percent. Since 
the committee was intending to undertake 
in 1961 a general review of the scale for 
the purpose of establishing a new three- 
year scale for 1962-1964, it preferred that 
for 1961 the assessments for the new Mem- 
bers be additional to, rather than part of, 
the scale of assessments as approved by the 
Assembly for 1959-1961. Lastly, in view 
of the problems with which the new Mem- 


7 Document A/4642. 
1 Document A/4566. 


bers were faced, the committee proposed 
that their contributions for the year of ad- 
mission should be fixed at one-sixth of the 
sum obtained by applying the assessment 
rates to the net budget for 1960, rather than 
the one-third minimum laid down by the 
General Assembly.” 

In the discussion in the Fifth Committee, 
tribute was paid to the Committee on 
Contributions for its report, and its pro- 
posals regarding the rates of assessments for 
the new Members were supported. On the 
question of their assessment for the year 
of admission, however, many members of 
the Fifth Committee felt that some further 
recognition might be given to the financial 
difficulties faced by these states in their 
first year of independence. A number of 
suggestions were offered, including waiving 
any assessment for 1960, reducing the as- 
sessment to one-ninth rather than one-sixth, 
or waiving or reducing the assessment only 
for certain of the new Members. On the 
last point, the consensus developed that any 
action taken should apply to all the new 
Members admitted in 1960. 

At its 802d meeting the Committee con- 
sidered two proposed amendments to the 
draft resolution recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Contributions in its report. The 
first of these, sponsored by Cyprus, Mada- 
gascar, Senegal, and Togo, would have had 
the new Members contribute one-ninth of 
the percentage rates listed as applied to the 
net budget for 1960,” and the second, pro- 
posed orally by the representative of Chad, 
would instead have had the new Members 
not be called upon to contribute anything 
at all to the budget of the UN for the year 
of their admission. The latter amendment 
was rejected by 17 votes to 3, with 52 ab 
stentions, while the four-power amendment 
was approved by 72 votes to none, with 2 
abstentions. The draft resolution recom- 
mended by the committee, as amended, 


was approved by the same vote. At its 


72 See General Assembly Resolution 69 (I), Decem- 
ber 14, 1946. 
73 Document A/C.5/L.629 and Corr.1. 
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g54th plenary meeting, the General Assem- 
bly adopted by 78 votes to none the draft 
resolution, as contained in the report of 
the Fifth Committee on this item.” 


Other matters: At its 954th plenary ses- 
sion, the General Assembly approved ap- 
pointments, as recommended by the Fifth 
Committee, to the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions, 
the Committee on Contributions, the Board 
of Auditors, and the UN Administrative 
Tribunal.” Also on the recommendation 
of the Fifth Committee,” the Assembly at 
the same meeting accepted without dis- 
senting vote the financial reports and ac- 
counts, and reports of the Board of Audi- 
tors, pertaining to the UN, the UN 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the UN 


Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA), 
voluntary funds administered by the UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNH- 
CR), and the UN Korean Reconstruction 
Agency (UNKRA);” the Assembly also 


took note of the audit reports relating to 
expenditure by specialized agencies of tech- 
nical assistance funds allocated from the 
Special Account for the financial year 
ended December 31, 1959,” and of the ob 
servations thereon of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions,” as recommended by the Fifth 
Committee in its report.” 

Also at its 945th plenary meeting, in ac- 
cordance with other recommendations of 
the Fifth Committee,” the Assembly took 
the following actions: 1) with regard to 
administrative and budgetary coordination 
of the UN with the specialized agencies 
and with the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA), (a) expressed its appre- 

™ Document A/4640. 

% For the reports of the Fifth Committee containing 
recommendations for these appointments, see, respec- 
tively, Documents A/4593, A/4567, A/4568, and 
A/4548. 

% Document A/4552. 

T See, respectively, General Assembly Official Rec- 
ords (15th session), Supplements Nos. 6, 6A, 6B, 6C, 
and 6D. See also International Organization, Autumn 


1960 (Vol. 14, No. 4), p. 570-574, for summaries of 
the supplements concerning the UN, UNICEF, UN- 


ciation to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil (ECOSOC) and to its Committee on 
Program Appraisals for the work which 
they had done with respect to a five-year 
perspective on program appraisals in the 
economic, social, and human rights fields,” 
(4) called the attention of UN Members to 
the importance and usefulness of that 
work, (c) invited the Administrative Com- 
mittee on Coordination to transmit to the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions the results of its study 
of the possible effects on the activities of the 
UN and its related agencies of an increase 
in the operations of the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance and the Special 
Fund in coming years, and (d) invited the 
attention of the specialized agencies and 
IAEA to the comments and observations 
made in the report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the administrative budgets for 
1961 of those agencies, as well as to the 
views expressed thereon in the Fifth Com- 
mittee at the fifteenth session; 2) in con- 
nection with the report of the Negotiating 
Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds,” 
(a) decided that an ad hoc committee of 
the whole Assembly, under the chairman- 
ship of the President of the session, should 
be convened as soon as practicable after the 
opening of the sixteenth session, where 
pledges of voluntary contributions for the 
refugee programs for the following year 
would be announced, and to which states 
not Members of the UN but members of 
one or more of the specialized agencies 
would be invited, and (4) requested the 
appointment of a negotiating committee of 
not more than fourteen members, with the 
same terms of reference as before, to serve 
through the close of the sixteenth session; 
RWA, and voluntary funds administered by UNHCR. 

7% Document A/4422. 

7 Document A/4590. 
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Committee on the five items discussed in this paragraph. 
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3) took note of the Fifth Committee’s deci- 
sion to take note of the Secretary-General’s 
report on the new UN Library,” on the 
understanding that the long-term program 
for the development of Library resources 
and services as recommended therein would 
be the subject of review and report by the 
Advisory Committee in connection with its 
review of the budget estimates for 1962 and 
subsequent years; 4) similarly took note of 
the Fifth Committee’s decision to take note 
of the reports by the Secretary-General™ 
and the Advisory Committee” on the con- 
struction of a UN building in Santiago, 
Chile, and to approve the recommendation 
by the latter that the 1960 appropriation of 
$382,500 remain available for obligation 
during 1961, inasmuch as, owing to un- 
avoidable delays, not more than $50,000 of 
the 1960 appropriation was likely to be 
used in that year; and 5) took note of the 
Fifth Committee’s report on Chapter IX of 
the report of the Economic and Social 
Council,” dealing with the financial impli- 
cations of actions taken by the Council at 
its 29th and 3oth sessions. 

Lastly, at its g6oth plenary meeting, the 
Assembly adopted by 89 votes to none the 
draft resolution contained in the report of 
the Fifth Committee on the UN Interna- 
tional School;” it thereby, inter alia, re- 
quested the Secretary-General to intensify 
his efforts to assist the Board of Trustees 
of the School in finding a suitable site for 
it and in raising funds on a voluntary basis 
for the development of the 
building and for the creation of an endow- 
ment fund to make the School self-sup- 
porting at the earliest possible date, ex- 
pressed the hope that the Board of Trustees 
and the School authorities would make 
every effort to avoid an operational deficit 
in the next school year and in particular 
to expand their efforts to make the School 
available to a larger number of UN chil- 


permanent 
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dren without a proportionate increase in 
expenditures, and decided (a) to contribute 
$60,000 to the International School Fund 
for 1961 for the purpose of liquidating the 
operational deficit anticipated for the cur- 
rent school year, and (4) to make available 
an additional amount of $20,000 for such 
expenses as might be required in 1961 in 
respect of the plans for permanent accom- 
modation of the School. The reports of the 
Fifth Committee on the financial implica- 
tions of various resolutions adopted by 
other Main Committees during the first 
part of the fifteenth session were considered 
by the Assembly along with the items 
themselves. 


Legal Questions 

Report of the International Law Com- 
mission: The Sixth (Legal) Committee 
considered the report of the International 
Law Commission on the work of its 
twelfth session’ from its 649th to 672d 
meetings, devoting its attention to the two 
substantive chapters of the report, those on 
consular intercourse and immunities, and 
on ad hoc diplomacy. Mr. Padilla Nervo, 
Chairman of the International Law Com- 
mission, in introducing the Commission’s 
report, noted that the former contained a 


provisional draft of 65 articles which had 


been submitted to governments for com- 
ment and on which the Commission de- 
sired the the members of the 
Committee as well. The latter chapter, he 
continued, contained three draft articles on 
“special missions,” defining the meaning 
of that term and indicating the provisions 
of the 1958 Draft Articles on Diplomatic 
Intercourse and Immunities applicable to 
such missions. Opening discussion of the 
report, the representative of the Soviet 
Union congratulated the Commission on 
its work on consular immunities, and the 
delegates of a number of other states, in- 


views of 
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cluding the United Kingdom, Poland, Tur- 
key, and Thailand, concurred in his ap- 
proval. The delegate of Turkey, pointing 
out that, since currently the privileges and 
immunities accorded to consuls were based 
on reciprocity and were of a customary 
nature, there was a tendency to restrict 
them; thus it was desirable that the legal 
nature of those privileges be established by 
a convention, so that consuls might be 
given sufficient rights to enable them to 
carry out their functions in an independent 
manner. The representative of the United 
Kingdom, although favoring the conversion 
of the draft articles into a convention, drew 
attention to the following arguments that 
might be used against drafting a conven- 
tion on the subject, viz.: 1) consular prac- 
tice was currently largely dependent on 
municipal rather than international law; 
2) a convention based on the draft articles 
set forth in the report of the Commission 
would probably require extensive changes, 
perhaps of a controversial nature, in the 
legislation of many countries; and 3) a con- 
vention might be of little practical use, 
due to its being watered down in order to 
be broadly acceptable. Other delegations, 
among them the Japanese, wondered what 
would be the relationship between a multi- 
lateral convention on consular immunities 
and the already concluded bilateral agree- 
ments on the subject, since the report of 
the Commission explained that adoption of 
the draft articles would signify the codifica- 
tion of general customary law, of the con- 
cordant rules found in most international 
conventions, and of any provisions adopted 
under the world’s main legal systems which 
might be proposed for inclusion in the reg- 
ulations; the Commission had submitted 
alternate proposals, one envisaging the au- 
tomatic abrogation of bilateral conventions 
by the entry into force of the multilateral 
convention, and the other providing that 
the multilateral convention would apply 
only to questions not covered by the bi- 
lateral conventions. Concerning the draft 
articles on ad hoc diplomacy, delegates were 
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generally in agreement with the recommen- 
dation of the Commission that the new 
draft provisions be sent direct to the forth- 
coming International Conference of Pleni- 
potentiaries at Vienna, meeting to con- 
sider the Draft Articles on Diplomatic 
Intercourse and Immunities, without being 
submitted first to governments for their 
comments. 

Much of the discussion of this 
however, was taken up not directly with 
the report of the Commission, but with 
the paucity of the agenda of the Commit- 
tee, a fact deplored by a number of dele- 
gates, including those of the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom, Burma, the Union 
of South Africa, Tunisia, and Paraguay. 
Noting a decline in the activities of the 
UN in the legal field, representatives evi- 
denced some impatience with the slowness 
of progress in codification, particularly in 
the area of state responsibility, and sug- 
gested a number of areas suitable for future 
consideration by the Committee, such as 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, the principles and 
practices governing the registration of treat- 
ies, and the methods and procedures of the 
General Assembly. Other representatives 
suggested that items under discussion by 
other committees be transferred to the Sixth 
Committee, the delegate of Bolivia express- 
ing the view that the draft declaration on 
the right of asylum, under consideration by 
the Third (Social, Humanitarian, and Cul- 
tural) Committee, either ought to be sent 
to the Sixth Committee for prior discussion, 
inasmuch as that subject had earlier been 
referred to the International Law Commis- 
sion for study and had been dealt with by 
the Sixth Committee the previous year, or 
ought to be considered at a joint meeting 
of the two Committees. With a view to 
remedying the situation, eight states (Af- 
ghanistan, Ceylon, Ghana, Iraq, Mexico, 
the United Arab Republic, Venezuela, and 
Yugoslavia) introduced a draft resolution 
at the 658th meeting which: 1) proposed 
the establishment of a special committee to 


item, 
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study the field of international law, to 
make suggestions with regard to the prep- 
aration of a new list of topics of inter- 
national law for codification and progres- 
sive development, and to report to the 
General Assembly at its sixteenth session; 
2) invited Member States to submit to the 
any suggestions they 
might have on the subject; and 3) decided 
to place the question on the provisional 
agenda of the sixteenth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly.” The delegate of Afghan- 
istan, expressing the hope of the sponsors 


Secretary-General 


of the draft that it would receive unani- 
observed that its purpose 
was to reactivate the legal activities of the 
UN by increasing the vitality of the Office 
of Legal Affairs, the Sixth Committee, and 
particularly, the International Law Com- 


mous support, 


mission. Commenting on the draft resolu- 
before the Committee, the 
sentative of Israel, although supporting the 
establishment of a special committee, urged 
the sponsors to enlarge the scope of the 
draft to include the Sixth 
Committee other than the codification of 
international law. He also suggested that 
the International Law Commission under- 
take a parallel investigation, and that the 


tion repre- 


functions of 


opinions of the Commission on whether 
adequate use was being made of existing 
facilities, particularly those offered by the 
General Assembly, to conciliate the political 
which had hampered the 
international law be soli- 
Making suggestions on reinvigorat- 


divergencies 
codification of 
cited. 
ing working methods, the Peruvian delega- 
tion proposed the following plan, although 
not in a formal draft: 1) that all legal ques- 
tions be referred to the Sixth Committee or 


to a mixed committee including the Sixth 
Committee; 2) that the selection of subjects 
for codification be expedited; 3) that judg- 
ments of the International Court of Justice 
be collected and classified; 4) that new facts 
of international life, such as the emergence 


of “neutralism,” be analyzed to ascertain 


2 Document A/C.6/L.467. 
2 Documents A/C.6/L.472 and A/C.6/L.473. 


how far certain ideas had gained accept- 
ance; and 5) that the ratification of con- 
ventions be expedited. Two amendments 
to the eight-power draft were proposed by 
Argentina, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, 
Iran, Liberia, Netherlands, Pakistan, Thai- 
land, Tunisia, and Turkey, providing, inter 
alia, that the International Law Commis- 
sion rather than a special committee should 
undertake the suggested study of the field 
of international law.” An amendment was 
also introduced by the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic proposing the insertion, 
after the words “international law,” of the 
following: “and its strict and undeviating 
observance by all Governments.”* During 
the ensuing discussion of the proposed 
amendments, the representative of the 
United States voiced his preference for hav- 
ing the proposed study undertaken by the 
International Law Commission rather than 
by a special study group for the following 
reasons: the establishment of such a com- 
mittee might delay rather than expedite the 
review of the Commission’s work; and, 
since the functions in question had been 
assigned to the International Law Commis- 
sion, for the General Assembly to establish 
a committee with the same functions might 
be construed by members of the Commis- 
sion as expressing a lack of confidence in 
their willingness and ability to carry out 
their assigned functions. As the consensus 
of the Committee seemed to be that the 
International Law Commission was the 
proper body to undertake the proposed 
study, the sponsors of the original draft 
revised it accordingly, a step which was 
deemed to incorporate the substance of the 
Ukrainian amendment as well. The re- 
vised draft resolution was adopted unani- 
mously at the 672d meeting. 

A draft resolution taking note of the re- 
port of the International Law Commission, 
and recommending that the draft articles 
on ad hoc diplomacy contained in the re- 
port be referred directly to the Conference 


* Document A/C.6/L.474. 
5 Document A/C.6/L.467/Rev.2. 
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of Plenipotentiaries to be held in Vienna in 
1961,° was approved unanimously, with 
minor revisions in wording as suggested 
by Poland and Liberia, after a brief discus- 
sion at the 664th meeting. 

At the 943d meeting of the General As- 
sembly, the two draft resolutions contained 
in the report of the Committee,’ were unan- 
imously adopted. 

Question of the publication of a UN 
Juridical Yearbook: The second agenda 
item to be considered by the Sixth Commit- 
tee was the question of the publication of 
a UN Juridical Yearbook, discussion of 
which took place from the 673d to 681st 
meetings. The Committee had before it: 
1) a report of the Secretary-General on the 
subject; and 2) a statement by the Secre- 
tary-General on the financial implications 
of the publication of a yearbook.’ Discus- 
sion centered on the content of the pro- 
posed yearbook, and, while the Committee 
generally agreed that the publication of a 
juridical yearbook would be a useful un- 


dertaking, there was considerable disagree- 
ment as to what its contents ought to in- 


clude. The Burmese representative stated 
that, in the view of his delegation, the 
proposed yearbook should not be confined 
to UN documents but should embrace all 
documents of a legal character which had 
a bearing on the activities of the UN. The 
delegate of the Netherlands, however, in 
view of the fact that the systematic collec- 
tion of national documents relating to in- 
ternational law would entail certain prob- 
lems, since the cooperation of governments 
or legal institutions would be essential, felt 
that it would be wiser to concentrate for 
the present on UN documents only. The 
Canadian delegate observed that the con- 
tents should be determined by the purposes 
which the yearbook would serve, and sug- 
gested that, since experts in international 
law, generally speaking, already had ample 
research facilities, perhaps the yearbook 
should be adapted to reach a wider public 


Document A/C.6/L.470. 
™Document A/4605. 


—the judges, students, and practitioners 
who did not have access to all the docu- 
ments dealing with international law. Re- 
plying to the conclusions of the Secretary- 
General’s report, which attempted to cut 
down the amount of material to be included 
in a yearbook by suggesting that a number 
of categories of materials published else- 
where, such as_ international arbitral 
awards, decisions of national courts relat- 
ing to the UN, and the entirety of UN 
documents of a legal character, be excluded 
from the yearbook, the representative of 
Poland pointed out that the vast number 
of UN documents scattered through nu- 
merous publications made it difficult for 
the jurist to find the relevant text at short 
notice. Mr. Stavropoulos (Legal Counsel) 
suggested the inclusion of a series of in- 
dexes containing, under appropriate head- 
ings, a general account of discussions and 
actions taken on all questions of general 
legal interest considered by organs other 
than the legal organs of the UN, the gen- 
eral accounts to be followed by references 
to all relevant documentation. Concerning 
the question of determining the exact ma- 
terial to be included in a yearbook, Mr. 
Stavropoulos pointed out that there was 
not sufficient time for the Sixth Committee 
to do that at the current session, and sug- 
gested that members adopt a resolution 
calling for a full report, at the seventeenth 
session of the General Assembly, on a 
modified yearbook or some alternative 
thereto. Several of the delegates, among 
them those of Ceylon and Ethiopia, em- 
phasized the value of a compilation of 
important documentary material of a legal 
character relating to the UN to the new 
states to which such material was not 
otherwise readily accessible. Since opinion 
seemed to be sharply divided on whether 
the yearbook should consist of a compila- 
tion of UN documents for the convenience 
of specialists or should be drawn from var- 
ied sources and be of more general interest, 


8 Document A/4406. 
® Document A/C.6/L.471. 
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a draft resolution was introduced accord- 
ingly, sponsored by Bolivia, Ceylon, Ethi- 
opia, Ghana, Iraq, and the United Arab 
Republic; it proposed the establishment of 
a committee to prepare a detailed report 
on the nature, form, contents, and financial 
implications of the proposed yearbook, to 
be submitted to the General Assembly at its 
seventeenth session.” As several representa- 
tives evinced misgivings concerning the 
composition of the proposed committee, 
which was to include all those Members 
that had sponsored the General Assembly 
resolution initiating the question of the 
publication of a UN Juridical Yearbook,” 
the sponsors introduced a revised version 
deferring the question to the seventeenth 
session of the General Assembly.” An 
amendment was then introduced by the 
representative of the Philippines, inviting 
Member States to submit comments on the 
nature, form, and contents of the proposed 
yearbook before July 1, 1962,” so that the 
Sixth Committee would have a definite 
basis for its study of the matter at the sev- 
enteenth session. Insofar as the revised 
draft was concerned, a number of delegates, 
including those of Peru, Canada, Israel, 
Mexico, and Liberia, felt that, since the 
text gave no indication of who would be 
responsible for undertaking the proposed 
further study of the question, it would be 
quite possible that at the seventeenth ses- 
sion the Sixth Committee would be in the 
same position as currently; consequently, 
Canada proposed orally the addition of an 
operative paragraph requesting the Chair- 
man of the Sixth Committee to appoint a 
working group of nine representatives to 
undertake, in consultation with the Secre- 
tary-General, a further study, and to report 
thereon to the General Assembly at its sev- 
enteenth session. The delegate of the Soviet 
Union then suggested that the working 

® Document A/C.6/L.477. 

11 See General Assembly Resolution 
December 5, 1958. 

12 Document A/C.6/L.477/Rev.1. 


138 Document A/C.6/L.478. 
4% Document A/4619. 


1291 (XIII), 


group be limited to five members, but 
when the representative of the United 
Kingdom expressed apprehension lest such 
amendments plunge the Committee into 
confusion and invite an avalanche of 
amendments and counter-amendments, both 
proposals were withdrawn. The original 
draft resolution, with minor modifications 
and as amended by the Philippine delega- 
tion, was adopted unanimously. 

The General Assembly, at its 943d meet- 
ing, also adopted unanimously the draft 
resolution contained in the report of the 
Committee concerning the publication of 
a juridical yearbook.” 

Report of the Economic and Social 
Council (chapter VII, paragraph 645 
only): From its 681st to 686th meetings 
the Sixth Committee considered a recom- 
mendation contained in the report of the 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC)” 
that the General Assembly ensure that prior 
consultations had taken place with the spe- 
cialized agencies concerned before adopting 
any project or proposal relating to matters 
of direct concern to such agencies. In addi- 
tion to the report of the Council, the Com- 
mittee had before it the following items: 
1) a letter from the Chairman of the Third 
(Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural) Com- 
mittee containing a compilation of the 
views expressed by members of that Com- 
mittee on the item; 2) a letter from the 
Chairman of the Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee stating that no com- 
ments had been registered on the question 
during the deliberations of the Second 
Committee;” and 3) a note presenting the 
views of the Secretariat on the matter.” 

There was general agreement on the ne- 
cessity for consultations between the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the specialized agencies, 
but a divergence of opinion concerning the 
advisability of the Sixth Committee’s pro- 

% General Assembly Official Records (15th session), 
Supplement No. 3, p. 73-74. 

16 See p. 116, above. 

11 See p. 104, above. 


% Documents A/C.6/L.469 and Corr.1, A/C.6/L.475, 
and A/C.6/L.476, respectively. 
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posing specific measures at this time. At 
the 681st meeting, the delegates of the 
United States and the Netherlands ex- 
pressed the view that it would be preferable 
for the General Assembly to incorporate 
a provision concerning prior consultation 
in its rules of procedure rather than to 
adopt a resolution, as ECOSOC had recom- 
mended. Accordingly, at the 682d meet- 
ing, the representative of New Zealand in- 
troduced a draft resolution, sponsored by 
Denmark, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
and the United States, calling upon the 
General Assembly to include in its rules 
of procedure a rule providing specifically 
for prior consultation with specialized agen- 
cies concerning items proposed for the 
provisional agenda, and for such consulta- 
tion as possible concerning proposals put 
forward in the course of a meeting.” The 
delegates of Belgium, Bolivia, Spain, and 
Pakistan voiced their support of the pro- 
posed draft, but a number of delegations 
still opposed any action by the Committee. 
The representatives of Ceylon, Afghani- 
stan, the United Arab Republic, Mexico, 
and Austria felt that the Sixth Committee 
did not yet have enough information on 
the subject, and that the Second and Third 
Committees ought first to discuss the item 
more thoroughly, while the delegates of 
Hungary, the Soviet Union, India, Iraq, 
and Brazil, inter alios, were wholly opposed 
to taking any action on the subject, on the 
ground that procedures for consultation 
already existed and were being utilized, 
and that the proposals suggested would 
restrict action by the General Assembly and 
cause undue delay in its programs. At the 
684th meeting, representatives of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, World 
Health Organization, UN Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, and 
Food and Agriculture Organization empha- 
sized the importance of concerted action 
to the efficient and productive functioning 
of their organizations, and expressed their 


% Document A/C.6/L.479. 
® Document A/C.6/L.480. 


support of a solution that would ensure 
that the General Assembly received perti- 
nent information from the specialized agen- 
cies before adopting any proposals affect- 
ing them. 

Since opinion was so sharply divided, 
and since a number of delegations had 
urged a cautious approach to the matter, 
the consensus of the Committee seemed 
to be that a resolution should be drafted in 
general terms, including a statement that, 
at the present juncture, the Committee was 
not contemplating the adoption of any 
specific measures. Consequently, a draft 
resolution, sponsored by Costa Rica and 
Pakistan, was introduced at the 686th meet- 
ing, stating that the Committee had de- 
cided to submit no recommendation on the 
matter at the present session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly.” With minor changes in 
wording, the draft resolution was adopted 
unanimously. The delegate of Peru, de- 
ploring the inertia of the Committee, criti- 
cized the resolution as reflecting a purely 
negative outlook, and stated that the Com- 
mittee should at least have emphasized the 
necessity for consultations. The report of 
the Committee on this item” was not taken 
up by the General Assembly in the first 
part of the fifteenth session. 


Other matters: At the g15th and gr6th 
plenary meetings of the General Assembly, 
on November 16 and 17, 1960, six members 
were elected to the International Court of 
Justice. Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice (United 
Kingdom), having been elected also by 
the Security Council at its gogth meeting 
on November 16, 1960, was chosen to fill 
the vacancy in the Court caused by the 
death of Sir Hersch Lauterpacht. The 
other five members, elected to fill the vacan- 
cies occurring on February 5, 1961, when 
the terms of office of five current members 
were to expire, were: Mr. Philip C. Jessup 

United States); Mr. Vladimir M. Koretsky 
(Soviet Union); Mr. Kotaro Tanaka 
(Japan); Mr. Bustamante y Rivero (Peru); 
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and Mr. Gaetano Morelli (Italy). They 
were also elected by the Security Council 
during the course of its gogth and groth 
meetings on November 16 and 17, 1960. 


Other Matters 


At its 943d plenary meeting, following 
statements by the Director-General of the 


1 International Atomic Energy Agency, Report of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, Vienna, October 1960. 
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International Atomic Energy Agency and 
several delegates concerning the Agency’s 
report covering the period from July 1, 
1959, to June 30, 1960,’ the General Assem- 
bly unanimously adopted the draft resolu- 
tion submitted by Australia, Bulgaria, and 
Mexico, whereby it took note of the report. 


See also Document A/4531 and Corr.1 and Add.1. 
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Security 


The Situation in the Congo 


The Security Council devoted its 913th- 
g2oth meetings to a consideration of the 
current situation in the Congo.’ The Coun- 
cil had before it a report by the Secretary- 
General regarding the arrest and subse- 
quent treatment of Mr. Patrice Lumumba.’ 
and a statement from the government of 
the Soviet Union concerning the Congo 
situation, as well as requests to present 
their views from several delegations not 
members of the Council.“ All these re- 
quests were granted. Referring to the state- 
ment of the Soviet delegate raising the 
question of the role of the UN in the 
Congo, and to his own note dealing with 
the arrest and detention of Mr. Lumumba, 
the Secretary-General opened the discussion 
by presenting his views on a number of 
aspects of the situation. Reminding the 
Council that UN troops had been sent into 
the Congo to protect life and property, he 
assured the delegates: 1) that the UN per- 
sonnel there had maintained a strict neu- 
trality in relation to all domestic political 
problems; 2) that, since the UN Force had 
been requested to assume functions in re- 
gard to law and order, there was a legal 
basis for the Secretary-General to concern 
himself with the observance of generally 
accepted human rights; and 3) that it was 
on that basis that he and his special repre- 
sentatives had appealed to the Congolese 
authorities to apply due process of law. 
The problem of ascertaining the true 
functions of the UN in the Congo was 
derived from the fact that the situation in 
that country had changed since the original 
Security Council mandate authorizing the 
dispatch of a UN Force to the Congo; one 

1For a summary of a previous discussion of the 
Congo by the Security Council, see International Or- 
ganization, Autumn 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 4), p- 579- 
581. 
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Council 


of the original objectives, namely, the elim- 
ination of Belgian military forces, had been 
achieved, but the problem of the protection 
of life and property was still acute, and the 
army was not, in the Secretary-General’s 
opinion, much more capable of maintain- 
ing law and order than when the UN had 
first entered the Congo. Thus, it was his 
conclusion that the original reasons for 
the UN military presence were still valid, 
and that the withdrawal of the UN Force 
would result in chaos rendering impossible 
technical assistance activities, civilian busi- 
ness, and normal political leadership. 

The first speaker at the g14th meeting 
was the delegate of the Soviet Union, who 
charged that the NATO powers, under 
cover of the UN flag, had embarked on a 
policy of liquidating the parliament of 
the Congolese Republic and the legitimate 
government headed by Mr. Lumumba, and 
of destroying the national independence of 
the Congolese people. He alleged that the 
arrest of Mr. Lumumba by the Mobutu 
army was an act of unlawful aggression 
and that the colonialist powers were em- 
ploying forcible means in order to re-estab- 
lish in the Congo the old imperialist order. 
He also contended that Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s description of the purpose of the 
UN presence in the Congo was very dif- 
ferent from that set forth in the Security 
Council decisions, which described the 
main purpose of UN operations as to as- 
sist the lawful government against Belgian 
aggression and to maintain the political 
independence and territorial integrity of 
the country. Accordingly, the Soviet dele- 
gate was submitting a draft resolution, 
which, inter alia: 1) called upon the Secre- 

*Documents S/4574, S/4575, S/4576, S/4577, 
S/4582, S/4583, S/4586, S/4587, and S/4588 (Mali, 
Guinea, the Congo (Leopoldville), Indonesia, Camer- 


oun, Yugoslavia, Belgium, India, and the United Arab 
Republic, respectively) . 
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tary-General to secure the immediate re- 
lease of Mr. Lumumba and take the steps 
necessary to ensure the resumption of the 
activities of the lawful government and 
parliament of the Congo; 2) requested the 
UN Congo Command to disarm immedi- 
ately Mobutu’s troops; and 3) asked the 
Belgian government to withdraw at once 
military and civilian personnel 
from the Congo.’ At the same meeting, 


Belgian 


the Argentine representative introduced a 
draft, sponsored jointly with Italy, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, 
declaring that any violation of human rights 
in the Congo was inconsistent with UN 
purposes, and that no measures contrary to 
recognized rules of law and order were to 
be taken against persons under arrest; it also 
requested the Secretary-General to continue 
his efforts to assist the Congo in the restora- 
tion of law and order throughout its terri- 
tory. Commenting on the Soviet draft, the 
delegate of Argentina expressed the view 
that the provision relating to the UN’s se- 
curing Mr. Lumumba’s release was a fla- 
grant violation of the resolution adopted by 
the Council on August 9, 1960, according 
to which the Council afirmed that the UN 
forces in the Congo would not intervene in 
any internal conflict. In any case, he con- 
tinued, the Soviet proposal was inadmissi- 
ble, since it contemplated an act of in- 
tervention in the domestic affairs of a 
sovereign state. 

At the 915th meeting, Mr. Cardoso, rep- 
resenting the Congo, was invited to speak. 
Alleging that Western capitalism had pro- 
voked the secession of Katanga and that 


state capitalism was fomenting the secession 
of Orientale Province, he stated that the 
Congolese were resolved to fight against all 


He admitted that the 


such movements. 
Congo wanted UN technical assistance, but 
added that such assistance not be 
imposed on it. Warning that the Congo 


would consider any attempt of the UN to 


must 


5 Document S/457 
6 Document $/4578. 
7 See Document $/4426. 
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disarm Congolese forces as an act of ag- 
gression on the part of the Organization, 
he stressed that the only issue of the UN 
operation in the Congo was that of allow- 
ing the national forces to relieve the UN 
troops. The following speaker, the dele- 
gate of the United Kingdom, asserting that 
a sustained and patient effort was required 
by all concerned to support those in the 
Congo who were working to establish con- 
ditions of law and order, expressed the be- 
lief that the round-table conference of 
Congolese political and provincial leaders 
called by President Kasavubu would pro- 
vide the best opportunity for uniting the 
energies of all men of goodwill in the 
Congo. 

Turning to the question of the seating 
of the Congo delegation,’ the representative 
of Mali expressed the opinion of his coun- 
try that acceptance of the credentials of the 
Kasavubu delegation implied recognition of 
the Congolese government headed by Mr. 
Lumumba, and that, since Mr. Kasavubu 
had been elected by the Congolese parlia- 
ment, his recognition by the UN as chief 
of state entailed de facto recognition of 
parliament and of the legitimacy of its 
acts. Consequently, he pursued, since Mr. 
Lumumba as prime minister was covered 
by immunity that parliament alone could 
withdraw, his government requested the 
UN to secure the liberation of Mr. Lumum- 
ba and help him restore the authority of the 
central government and of parliament. He 
contended that the Mobutu troops were 
committing aggression against the UN in 
the Congo and that Belgian officials had 
returned there. He suggested further that 
the Congo parliament be convened to de- 
cide what kind of government it wanted 
to represent the Congo, and that the UN 
send a mission of inquiry to investigate 
and report on all the events under discus- 
sion. Concurring with the representative 
of Mali, the Yugoslav delegate charged 

8 For a note on the decision of the General Assem- 


bly to seat the representatives of President Joseph 
Kasavubu, see above, p. 71. 
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that the Mobutu regime was illegal and 
that a heavy responsibility lay on the 
shoulders of the UN Command for allow- 
ing the dismemberment of the country and 
the establishment of a terrorist regime. The 
United States representative, stating the 
position of his delegation at the 916th meet- 
ing, expressed the opinion that President 
Kasavubu was without doubt the chief of 
state of the Republic of the Congo, but that 
the status of Mr. Lumumba was a matter 
which could be dealt with only by the 
Congolese government and the people 
themselves, not by the UN. Since the ques- 
tion of Mr. Lumumba’s status had been 
raised in the Security Council, however, 
he wished to make clear the view of the 
United States, which was one of accepting 
fully the position of President Kasavubu 
that Mr. Lumumba had been legally re- 
moved from office in accordance with the 
procedures stipulated in the basic constitu- 
tional instrument of the Congolese Repub- 
lic, for according to the authorities the ac- 
tivities of Mr. Lumumba had constituted 
a threat to the security of the state. Re- 
ferring to a note by the Secretary-General 
reporting on the mounting tension in Stan- 
leyville and the threat of the district com- 
missioner to arrest all Belgians in Orientale 
Province if Mr. Lumumba were not liber- 
ated within 48 hours, the United States 
delegate deplored the denial of funda- 
mental human rights in the Congo. The 
delegate of Italy expressed the opinion that 
the seating of the Kasavubu delegation by 
the General Assembly did not mean a de- 
feat for one party or another, if only all 
the political forces in the Congo would 
rally around the recognized constitutional 
authority for the purpose of bringing about 
the harmonization of the various compo- 
nents of the new state. He further de- 
clared that the UN operation should con- 
tinue, since his delegation felt that the 
UN, with the prestige it commanded 
through the support of the international 
community, was the only hope of keeping 
the “cold war” out of the Congo. 


Referring to the draft resolution sub- 
mitted by Argentina, the United States, 
Italy, and the United Kingdom, the Ecua- 
dorean delegate assured the sponsors of his 
delegation’s support for the interpretation 
of the mandate to the Secretary-General as 
being applicable to safeguarding the civil 
and human rights of the inhabitants of the 
Congo. The supporters of the Soviet draft, 
the Soviet Union and Poland, contended 
that the Mobutu regime had by violence 
kept the legitimate government of the 
Congo from exercising authority and had 
denied elementary human rights as illus- 
trated by the ignominious arrest of Mr. 
Lumumba. In the words of the delegate of 
the United Arab Republic, since UN reso- 
lutions were being flouted by certain ele- 
ments in the Congo, the only course re- 
maining for the Organization was the 
adoption of stronger resolutions proposing 
more positive action, as suggested in the 
Soviet draft. Several African and Asian 
speakers, however, although concurring in 
a deprecation of the acts of Colonel Mobutu 
and his troops, opposed the Soviet method 
of solving the problem. The representative 
of Indonesia, for example, suggested at the 
g16th meeting that the Security Council: 1) 
pronounce its opposition to the Mobutu 
regime; 2) demand the complete with- 
drawal of Belgian military and civilian per- 
sonnel; and 3) call for the liberation of 
all Congolese national leaders now impris- 
oned. The spokesman for Cameroun main- 
tained that the Soviet draft overlooked 
completely the Congolese people, that it 
distorted the actual facts of the Congo sit- 
uation, and that it unjustly criticized Presi- 
dent Kasavubu. He expressed the complete 
support of his government for the interpre- 
tation given by the Secretary-General with 
regard to measures taken by the UN in the 
Congo, and stated that the Soviet draft was 
completely unacceptable, with regard to its 
demands both for the release of Mr. Lu- 
mumba and for the disarmament of the 
Congolese national army. The delegate of 
Ceylon, at the 917th meeting, proposed that 
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the UN take a more positive stand in the 
Congo—in other words, that, because of the 
chaos in that country, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral be given a mandate to make use of 
the UN forces in such a manner as to carry 
out the purpose of maintaining law and or- 
der in the Congo by all the means appear- 
ing necessary to him and that he be urged 
to take whatever measures were necessary 
for the reconvening of parliament. The 
delegate of India, on the other hand, con- 
tended that the General Assembly had al- 
ready intervened in the Congo by seating 
the Kasavubu delegation, since it had 
thereby conferred sanctity on an unconsti- 
tutional authority. His delegation, he con- 
tinued, recognized Mr. Kasavubu as presi- 
dent of the republic but was of the opinion 
that he had usurped functions in removing 
Mr. Lumumba as prime minister without 
seeking the approval of parliament for his 
action. Furthermore, since parliament, 
which was, according to the constitution, 
the responsible governmental organ of the 
country, was not sitting, there was in fact 


no responsible authority, and one of the 
fundamental conditions of the Charter was 
that Members should be able to carry out 
the obligations they assumed as govern- 


ments. Consequently, his government 
viewed the situation in the Congo as one 
of civil war and believed that the Assem- 
bly should have waited to seat a Congolese 
delegation until a constitutionally estab- 
lished authority was in control. 

Additional suggestions were made by 
the representative of Tunisia at the gr18th 
meeting, who proposed that the UN Con- 
ciliation Commission set up by the Advi- 
sory Committee on the Congo’ assume a 
more positive role—specifically, that the 
commission take a more active hand in 
achieving peace and conciliation by work- 
ing toward the re-establishment of parlia- 
mentary institutions and the creation of 
mutual confidence among the Congolese 
leaders through objective study of the sit- 


®See General Assembly Resolution (XV), 


September 21, 1960. 
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uation. The spokesman for Guinea, speak- 
ing at the grgth meeting, agreed that the 
solution for terminating the chaos in the 
Congo was reconciliation between the re- 
sponsible persons there, and urged that 
the provincial assemblies meet with the 
Conciliation Commission to this end. He 
concluded, however, that for the time 
being the commission had been paralyzed, 
due to the UN stand favoring constitu- 
tionally irresponsible persons who had 
brought about the non-functioning of par- 
liament and the illegal arrest of the leading 
members of the government. Finally, he 
communicated to the Council the decision 
of Guinea to withdraw immediately all its 
troops from the Congo.” At the same 
meeting Mr. Cardoso presented his views 
once again on behalf of the Congo, enu- 
merating the acts of brutality committed 
against UN personnel under the orders of 
Mr. Lumumba while he was prime minis- 
ter. Speaking for the College of Commis- 
sioners General, which Colonel Mobutu 
had appointed to assume the functions of 
government, he pointed out that its func- 
tions were provisional and that its mem- 
bers had accepted appointment simply 
because the political leaders were not ade- 
quately carrying out their responsibilities. 

At the g2oth meeting, the delegate of 
the Soviet Union, reasserting that the draft 
introduced by his government provided the 
minimum of firm measures necessary to 
handle the Congo situation, introduced an 
amendment to the four-power draft which, 
inter alia: 1) noted that, as a result of the 
deliberate destruction of the democratic 
basis of the Congolese government by Mo- 
butu’s bands, financed and supplied by 
foreign powers, the legitimate government 
had been paralyzed and a number of mem- 
bers of parliament, as well as the prime 
minister, had been unlawfully deprived 
of freedom; and 2) demanded that the UN 
Command take immediate measures to dis- 
arm and disband Mobutu’s troops.” In a 


2 Document S/4594. 
11 Document S$/4597. 
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final statement, the Secretary-General said 
that it was his belief that, if the UN oper- 
ations were to be forced out of the Congo, 
the immediate consequence would be civil 
war, degenerating into uninhibited tribal 
conflict; and in this connection he appealed 
to Members to avoid using the UN and its 
operations for factional purposes. He also 
asked the Council to clarify his mandate, 
if it deemed such a move necessary. 

When the proposals contained in the 
Soviet amendment were put to the vote, all 
were rejected, with only Poland and the 
Soviet Union registering votes in favor of 
them. The four-power draft was also re- 
jected, inasmuch as one of the negative 
votes was that of a permanent member of 
the Council, by 7 votes to 3 (Ceylon, Po- 
land, Soviet Union), with 1 abstention 
(Tunisia). When the Soviet draft resolu- 


tion was put to the vote, a separate vote on 
the paragraph calling for the immediate 
withdrawal of Belgian military and civil 
personnel from the Congo defeated the 
paragraph by a vote of 4 in favor (Ceylon, 


Poland, Tunisia, Soviet Union), 6 against, 
and 1 abstention (Ecuador). The re- 
mainder of the draft was rejected by a vote 
of 2 in favor, 8 against, and 1 abstention. 
The Polish representative, pointing out that 
the issue of Mr. Lumumba’s arrest had 
been raised by a number of delegates, then 
presented a draft resolution requesting the 
Secretary-General to undertake the mea- 
sures necessary to secure the immediate 
release of Mr. Lumumba and imprisoned 
members of parliament.” This draft, voted 
on immediately, was also rejected by a vote 
of 3 in favor (Ceylon, Poland, Soviet 
Union), 6 against, and 2 abstentions (Ar- 
gentina, Tunisia). 


Admission of New Members 


At its go8th and gi1th meetings, the 
Security Council discussed the admission 
of new members. At the earlier meeting, 


12 Document S/4571. 

% Documents S/4545 and S/4548, respectively. 

% Documents S/4563, S/4568, and S/4567, respec- 
tively. 
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the Council, having before it a telegram 
from the prime minister and minister of 
foreign affairs of the Federation of Nigeria 
submitting Nigeria’s application for admis- 
sion to membership in the UN, and a draft 
resolution co-sponsored by Ceylon, Tunisia, 
and the United Kingdom recommending 
the admission of Nigeria,* considered the 
admission of that state. After members of 
the Council had congratulated Nigeria on 
its accession to independence, the draft res- 
olution was adopted unanimously. 

At the g1ith meeting, there was some 
procedural discussion concerning the adop- 
tion of an additional item under the agenda 
heading, viz., the question of the admission 
of the Republic of Outer Mongolia, pro- 
posed by the representative of the Soviet 
Union. The proposal to discuss this item 
was defeated, and the Council moved to 
consideration of the admission of Mauri- 
tania, basing its discussion on a communi- 
cation from Mauritania requesting admis- 
sion, a letter from the representative of 
Morocco petitioning a hearing, and a joint 
draft resolution submitted by France and 
Tunisia recommending the admission of 
Mauritania.“ There was some hésitation 
in the Council, however, concerning the 
admission of Mauritania, Morocco 
maintained that that state was actually part 
of its own territory. The delegate of Cey- 
lon, moreover, questioned the advisability 
of the Council’s recommending the admis- 
sion of Mauritania while the question of 
that country’s position was pending before 
the General Assembly,” and the representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union said that his dele- 
gation would vote against admission on 
the ground that Mauritania’s accession to 
independence involved a restriction of the 
sovereign rights of another country. The 
the draft revealed 8 
members in favor, 2 opposed (Poland, So- 
viet Union), and 1 abstaining (Ceylon). 
Since the unanimity of the permanent 


since 


vote on resolution 


% For a discussion of this item by the First (Political 
and Security) Committee, see this issue, p. 
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members had not been achieved, the draft 
was not adopted. A report of the proceed- 
ings of the Council concerning the Repub- 
lic of Outer Mongolia and Mauritania was 
thereupon transmitted to the General As- 
sembly.” 


Election of Members of the International 
Court of Justice 

Having before it the list of candidates 
and their curricula vitae” and the Secretary- 
General’s memorandum on the present 
composition of the International Court of 
Justice and the procedures followed in 
connection with an election,”® the Security 
Council, at its gogth meeting, proceeded 
with the election of a member of the Court 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Sir Hersch Lauterpacht. Since Sir Gerald 
Fitzmaurice (United Kingdom) was elected 
unanimously on the first ballot, thus having 
obtained the required absolute majority of 
votes in the Council, and since he also 
received the required majority in the Gen- 


% Document A/4656. 

17 For the action taken by the General Assembly con- 
cerning the admission of Mauritania, see above, p. 71. 

1% Documents S/4479 and S/4483/Adds.1-3. 


eral Assembly, voting concurrently, he was 
considered elected to the Court. The Coun- 
cil then proceeded to the election of five 
members of the International Court to fill 
the vacancies resulting from the expiration, 
on February 5, 1961, of the terms of office 
of five current members. Voting resulted 
in the election of Messrs. Philip C. Jessup 
(United States), Vladimir M. Koretsky 
(Soviet Union), Gaetano Morelli (Italy), 
and Kotaro Tanaka (Japan). Election of 
the fifth member of the Court had to be 
repeated, however, at the groth meeting, 
since the General Assembly and the Se- 
curity Council had selected different can- 
didates. At that meeting, Mr. José Luis 
Bustamante y Rivero (Peru), having ob- 
tained the required absolute majority, was 
declared elected by the Council, and, since 
all five candidates had now received the 
required majority of votes in the General 
Assembly as well, they were considered 
elected to the Court.” 


1 Document S/4457. 
% For the action of the General Assembly, see also 
this issue, p. 164-165. 





Economic and Social Council 


The 30th session of the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC), comprising the 
1112th to the 1134th meetings inclusive, 
was held in Geneva from July 5 to August 
5, 1960." In opening the session, Mr. C. W. 
A. Schurmann (Netherlands), President for 
1960, drew attention to the meetings at the 
ministerial level and to the discussion of 
program appraisals, two innovations which 
were to constitute a noteworthy experiment 
of the current session. 


Economic Matters 


World economic situation and the eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped 
countries: At the invitation of the President, 
the Council considered these two agenda 
items jointly—a single debate of the two 
items reflecting their interdependence—at 
the 1117th through the 1121st meetings, 
and again at the 1127th and 1132d meet- 
ings. The Council had before it, inter alia, 
the World Economic Survey, 1959, and the 
following four documents submitted by the 
Secretary-General: 1) the report on the in- 
ternational flow of private capital, 1958- 
1959; 2) proposals for assistance to newly 
independent states; 3) a statement on the 
world economic situation and the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries; 
and 4) a report on international assistance 
to the less developed countries.” The Secre- 
tary-General, opening the general debate on 
the topic, pointed to such encouraging de- 
velopments in the international economic 
sphere as an increase in the awareness of 
the importance of speedy economic develop- 
ment on a worldwide basis, and a growing 
appreciation of the importance of pre-invest- 
ment work designed to make capital avail- 
able on a more effective basis and to open 
up new possibilities of outside financing 
for underdeveloped countries. He expressed 


1 For a summary of the 29th session of the Coun- 
cil, see International Organization, Autumn 1960 
(Vol. 14, No. 4), p. 594-603. 
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his personal expectation of a fruitful out- 
come of the projected ministerial-level meet- 
ings. The following speaker, Mr. Lesechko 
(Soviet Union), urged that a new impetus 
be given to the work of the Council in view 
of the steadily growing importance of prob- 
lems in economic relations between coun- 
tries. While deploring inaccuracies and 
incorrect interpretations of certain economic 
trends and policies in the World Economic 
Survey, 1959, particularly in the part deal- 
ing with the centrally-planned economies, 
he added that the Survey revealed several 
trends on the basis of which the way 
toward a further development of sound eco- 
nomic cooperation might be found, namely: 
1) the expansion of the economies of the 
industrialized capitalist countries over the 
past ten years, although subject to steep 
declines in production and trade; 2) the 
interruption of the movement toward eco- 
nomic independence and _ industrialization 
in the less developed countries by reduced 
activity in the capitalist countries, by the 
monocultural nature of their economies, 
and by sharp fluctuations in the market 
prices of their exports; and 3) the steady 
and rapid economic growth in the socialist 
planned-economy countries. The Soviet 
Union, he said, considered that the Western 
policy of creating trade groups, such as the 
European common market, hampered the 
development of trade; but the Soviet Union 
was ready to enter into negotiations with 
the twenty states which were discussing the 
establishment of the new Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
in the belief that such cooperation would 
constitute a definite step forward in the 
creation of a broad international trade or- 
ganization. To expand trade and economic 
ties, Mr. Lesechko suggested long-term 
trade agreements, which would, he felt, in- 


2 Document E/3361. 
3 Documents E/3360, 
and E/3395, respectively. 
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troduce stability into trade relations. As 
an approach to the problem of the economic 
development of the less developed countries, 
he urged further industrialization, a step 
which would be, at the same time, in the 
direction of the optimum utilization of la- 
bor throughout the world. 

The following speaker, Mr. Dillon 
(United States), reflecting on the statement 
of the Secretary-General that the recent 
growth of regional institutions had raised 
the question of whether this trend might 
not be dangerous to the larger interests of 
universal organizations, concluded that 
limited groups of countries often found it 
possible to succeed in constructive tasks 
which could not be carried out by a wider 
membership. Specifically, in the economic 
sphere, he pursued, such institutions could 
be of great value in helping to promote the 
development of member countries without 
detracting from the use of other channels 
or from the economic development of non- 
member countries. The recently created 
Inter-American Bank was a case in point, 
for United States’ participation in it had 
not entailed any neglect by that country of 
the use of other methods of cooperation in 
economic development. The General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), al- 
though not a universal institution, had 
played a key role in expanding trade on a 
liberal multilateral basis; and the United 
States could not consider as a step forward 
any proposal to bring about universal mem- 
bership in GATT, if admitting the cen- 
trally-directed economies entailed the sacri- 
fice of the principles of liberal multilateral 
trade. Continuing the debate, Mr. Luns 
(Netherlands) suggested that the present 
economic situation ought to be viewed in 
the worldwide context of competition be- 
tween the countries with a centrally-planned 
economy and the highly developed Western 
countries with a mixed system of economy. 
The competition, he added, existed not only 
in the attitudes of the exponents of the two 
systems, but also in the minds of the people 
in countries in the process of development, 


many of whom were examining and weigh- 
ing the advantages and drawbacks of the 
two systems. Therefore it was important, 
he felt, to compare the results of both sys- 
tems as objectively as possible, and he wel- 
comed the recent tendency in the commu- 
nist countries to regard the differences 
between the systems less dogmatically than 
they sometimes had in the past. Mr. Luns 
pointed specifically to several indications 
that the differences between the two systems 
were not quite so fundamental as was usu- 
ally supposed, as he emphasized the exist- 
ence of considerable public and cooperative 
sectors in the Western “capitalist” countries 
as well as in the centrally-planned econo- 
mies and the fact that planning was not all- 
comprehensive in the latter, for example, 
in the consumption and agriculture sectors, 
since the enjoyed a_ certain 
amount of freedom in spending his income, 
and since agriculture depended on changes 
in the weather as well as on prospective 
prices. Mr. Luns concluded that at present 
the international community suffered from 
a lack of coordinated economic policy, al- 
though a number of joint interests existed 
in the international economic sphere along 
such lines as the development of interna- 
tional trade, the acceleration of the growth 
of the less developed countries, and the 
proper spread of investment over the vari- 
ous branches of economic activity. A mini- 
mum international economic policy, he sug- 
gested, might consist of a harmonization of 
national measures for the attainment of 
those objectives. 

At the 1118th meeting Mr. Ormsby-Gore 
(United Kingdom) observed that the 
growth of the industrial countries was of 
interest and importance not only to them- 
selves but also to the rest of the world, 
since the growth of one country or group 
of countries inevitably depended to some 
extent on the growth of others in a world 
united by international trade and by the 
flow of international capital. In discussing 
a viable economic policy for the industrial 
countries, he underlined two necessary con- 
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ditions for soundly based sustained growth: 
1) the maintenance of reasonable stability 
of prices, and 2) a sound balance of external 
payments. Mr. Ormsby-Gore foresaw rea- 
sonably good prospects in the immediate 
future for a further expansion of world 
trade and economic activity, although his 
government anticipated a slower expansion 
than in the past few years, since, in a situa- 
tion in which a few of the potential lenders 
were providing most of the international 
capital, foreign investment tended toward 
disequilibrium in international payments, 
the correction of which necessitated meas- 
ures on the part of the lending countries 
which might restrain their growth. At the 
same meeting, Mr. Yen (China), referring 
to the question of regional integration in 
Asia, stated his belief that an essential pre- 
requisite of any regional cooperation pro- 
gram was the preparation by the developing 
countries themselves of a more intensified 
technical cooperation program designed to 
foster a greater exchange of national ex- 
perience in economic and social matters. He 
suggested that the UN regional commis- 
sions and specialized agencies sponsor such 
a program and make arrangements for the 
training facilities of any country successful 
in a specific program to be used for the 
training of similar personnel for other 
countries. Turning to the question of. for- 
eign capital, Mr. Yen expressed the view 
that private foreign capital and multilateral 
aid alone were far from sufficient to meet 
the needs of the underdeveloped countries 
and that bilateral aid still had an important 
role to play. 

Mr. Shanahan (New Zealand), opening 
speaker at the r119th meeting, noted with 
satisfaction that the World Economic Sur- 
vey, 1959 had shifted its emphasis of recent 
years from a preoccupation with the main- 
tenance of stability to a concern with the 
need for economic growth. The main 
economic problems of the world, as he saw 
them, were to increase per capita productiv- 
ity, to devote the increased resources to a 
greater production of the right commodi- 


ties, and to endeavor through international 
aid and trade to ensure that the world’s re- 
sources were used to the best advantage of 
all its peoples. Economic growth, he added, 
was a vital necessity if standards of living 
were not to decline. Concluding that the 
balance-of-payments problems of primary 
exporting countries might imperil all their 
domestic development plans, Mr. Shanahan 
stated that an expanding world trade, pref- 
erably free from excessive fluctuations in 
the terms of trade, was essential to the solu- 
tion of domestic problems of economic de- 
velopment, and expressed the hope that 
progress in moderating trade barriers would 
result from the deliberations of the con- 
tracting parties to GATT. The next 
speaker, Mr. Adeel (Sudan), devoting his 
attention primarily to the question of the 
economic development of underdeveloped 
countries, enumerated three essential condi- 
tions for such development: 1) a continuing 
expansion of world trade; 2) the stabiliza- 
tion of commodity prices; and 3) a free 
flow of capital. Enlarging upon these essen- 
tials, he expressed the opinion that efforts 
should be made by the industrialized coun- 
tries to remove trade barriers and discrimi- 
natory regulations, to reduce or eliminate 
price support subsidies and taxation on pri- 
mary commodities, and to encourage private 
investment and support increased lending 
by international agencies. 

Mr. Jacobsson, Managing Director of the 
International Monetary Fund, noting the 
progress that had been made in the field of 
international trade and payments, pointed 
out that, as a result of the establishment, at 
the end of 1958, of external convertibility 
by fourteen European countries and similar 
arrangements made subsequently by several 
other countries, almost all international 
trade was now carried on in convertible cur- 
rencies. The result had been widespread 
removal of payments’ discrimination, since 
there was no longer any reason, so far as 
payments were concerned, for discrimina- 
tion against imports from any particular 
country. Mr. Jacobsson also observed, how- 
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ever, that, although comprising only 25 
percent of the total population, the highly 
industrialized countries accounted for about 
75 percent of the aggregate national income 
of the countries members of the Fund, and 
that the disparity between the incomes of 
the industrialized countries and those of the 
primary-producing countries could be effec- 
tively reduced only by a further expansion 
of the economies of both groups, leading to 
increased trade and closer relations gener- 
ally. With regard to financial assistance, 
he stated that a balance of responsibilities 
was needed between the countries which 
provided it and those which received it. It 
was the responsibility of the more advanced 
countries to liberalize trade policies and 
provide facilities for technical and adminis- 
trative training, as well as to supply capital 
resources; the primary task of the under- 
developed countries was to ensure that the 
resources at their disposal were put to the 
best possible use, by achieving and main- 
taining monetary stability and by affording 
fair treatment to foreign investors. Mr. 
Morse, Director-General of the International 
Labor Organization (ILO), next drew at- 
tention to four important problems con- 
nected with economic development which 
were of particular concern to ILO, vwiz.: 
1) the creation of new jobs; 2) the raising 
of living standards; 3) the human and insti- 
tutional changes which accompanied and 
determined the rate of economic growth; 
and 4) the changing patterns in interna- 
tional trade. He supported the Secretary- 
General’s remarks advocating the use of the 
UN and the specialized agencies to the full 
in any arrangement for increased economic 
aid.* He also suggested that well-organized 
trade unions in developing countries could 
do much to enlighten the public about the 
difficult problem of balancing investment 
needs against consumption needs, the solu- 
tion of which might necessitate not only 
restricting incomes derived from rent, inter- 
est, and profits, but even wage-freezing. 
The debate was continued at the 1120th 


* Document E/3394, cited above. 


meeting of the Council by Mr. Winiewicz 
(Poland), who suggested several possibili- 
ties for the promotion of international eco- 
nomic cooperation. International trade 
should be encouraged, he stated, by long- 
term international trade agreements based 
on the principles of equality, reciprocal ad- 
vantage, and non-intervention in the inter- 
nal affairs of the trading partners. In an- 
other area, that of the exchange of scientific 
and technical knowledge, Mr. Winiewicz 
voiced the intention of his delegation to 
submit a proposal concerning the exchange 
of abstracts of scientific and technical pub- 
lications within the framework of the UN.’ 
In order to lessen the widening gap in 
per capita incomes between the industrial- 
ized and underdeveloped countries, he sug- 
gested that, in addition to the stabilization 
of food and raw material prices, steps be 
taken to create a demand and markets for 
the products exported by the less developed 
countries. Further suggestions of the dele- 
gate of Poland included strengthening the 
position of the regional commissions, in- 
creasing UN technical assistance activities, 
and establishing, within the framework of 
the UN, an international trade organization 
which would include all countries irrespec- 
tive of their economic and social systems or 
of the degree of their economic develop- 
ment. Returning to the question of regional 
trade groupings, Mr. Krag (Denmark) 
stressed the conviction of his government 
that the greater economic strength resulting 
from such cooperation would lay the best 
possible foundation for the expansion of 
trade with outside countries and lead to the 
removal of restrictions to international trade. 
Mr. Giscard d’Estaing (France), however, 
pointed out that economic regionalism was 
not always favorable to the expansion of 
international trade and to the development 
of world economic solidarity, and that con- 
sequently it was important that new asso- 
ciations, such as the Latin American com- 


mon market, generate a greater volume of 
trade than they diverted. Mr. Ortiz Martin 
5 See Document E/AC.24/L.165. 
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(Costa Rica), commenting further on re- 
gional trade groupings in Latin America, 
added the view of his delegation that the 
economic integration of Central America 
might foster the development of the under- 
developed countries of that region. 

At the 1121st meeting Mr. de Souza- 
Gomez (Brazil), while granting due recog- 
nition to current efforts of financial assist- 
ance on the part of the specialized agencies, 
expressed the opinion that the instruments 
relating to the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development ought to be revised 
in the light of the existing international eco- 
nomic situation. The scope of the Bank, 
he continued, had become too narrow in 
relation to the capital needs of the under- 
developed countries; he therefore suggested 
that the proposed International Develop- 
ment Association be answerable to the UN 
General Assembly. Subsequent speakers ex- 
pressed approval of the newly inaugurated 
series of ministerial-level meetings as a suit- 
able forum for the discussion of key eco- 
nomic problems, as had also speakers at 
previous meetings. Before closing the gen- 
eral debate on the item under discussion, 
the President touched upon the following 
highlights of the discussion: 1) reaffiirma- 
tion of the economic interdependence of the 
different parts of the world and of the ob- 
jective of world economic growth as the 
main preoccupation of the Council; 2) re- 
emphasis of the importance of multilateral 
aid for development; and 3) recognition 
of the significance of expanding trade, while 
avoiding excessive fluctuations in primary 
commodity prices, as an instrument for 
economic development. 

At the 1127th meeting the President in- 
vited the Council to resume consideration 
of the economic development of under- 
developed countries, drawing attention to 
the draft resolution on opportunities for 
international cooperation on behalf of new- 
ly independent countries submitted jointly 


* Document E/L.878. 
™See ECOSOC Resolution 752 (XXIX), April 15, 
1960. 


by Denmark, Japan, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Sudan, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States.’ The draft resolution ex- 
pressed the conviction that special efforts 
were needed to provide, within the existing 
framework of the UN and specialized agen- 
cies, prompt and effective assistance to 
emerging countries, and envisaged two 
main sources of funds: 1) an appropriate 
increase in the regular budget of the UN; 
and 2) renewed efforts to secure increased 
contributions to the UN Special Fund and 
to the Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance. Mr. Phillips (United States), re- 
calling that at its 29th session the Council 
had adopted unanimously a resolution, the 
object of which had also been to increase 
international assistance to newly independ- 
ent countries, urged prompt and effective 
action with regard to emerging countries 
within the context of the newly proposed 
draft resolution. He assured the Council 
that the new draft held no implication that 
the needs of other underdeveloped countries 
had become any less urgent or that they 
would be relegated to the future; rather, it 
contemplated a substantial increase in the 
resources available for financial assistance. 
After a number of other delegations had 
expressed support of the draft resolution, 
it was adopted unanimously, with minor 
amendments. 

At the 1132d meeting the Council 
adopted without dissenting vote the several 
draft resolutions on the world economic 
situation and the economic development of 
underdeveloped countries contained in the 
report of the Economic Committee.’ These 
resolutions included, inter alia: 1) requests 
to the Secretary-General to (a) appraise 
periodically the world economic situation 
and short-term outlook, (6) report on ways 
and means of promoting wider trade co- 
operation among states, and (c) present to 
the Council data relating to the international 
flow of private and public capital and perti- 
nent information regarding measures being 

® Document E/3416. 
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taken to advance the economic development 
of less developed countries; 2) a recommen- 
dation that the regional economic commis- 
sions continue to encourage and facilitate 
the preparation and supply by their member 
governments of economic and social pro- 
jections and arrange for appropriate tech- 
nical advice; and 3) an invitation to mem- 
ber governments to communicate to the 
Secretary-General their views regarding the 
conditions under which it might be useful 
for the Council to provide for a further 
meeting at the ministerial level. 


Reports of the regional economic commis- 
sions: Considered as a separate agenda item 
at the 1113th to 1115th meetings inclusive 
were the reports of the regional economic 
commissions.” At the invitation of the Pres- 
ident, the executive secretaries introduced 
the reports of their commissions, and dur- 
ing the course of the ensuing debate, in 
which delegates unanimously expressed 
their support of the work of the commis- 
sions and emphasized the growing impor- 
tance of the regional economic commissions 
in the work of the UN as a whole, the 
President drew the Council’s attention to 
the draft resolution submitted by France, 
Spain, Sudan, and the United Kingdom,” 
which reworded a draft resolution recom- 
mended by the Economic Commission for 
Africa (ECA) in Part IV of its report au- 
thorizing the executive secretary of ECA 
to facilitate the attendance at sessions of 
the Commission of West Germany on a 
basis similar to that provided in the terms 
of reference of the Commission for States 
Members of the UN not members of the 
Commission." The amended draft and the 
draft resolutions contained in the other 
three reports of the regional commissions, 
concerning their annual reports and pro- 
grams of work and priorities for the suc- 
ceeding year, were adopted without dissent- 
ing vote. 

The Special Fund: The report of the 

* Documents E/3320, E/3333, E/3340, and E/3349. 
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Governing Council of the Special Fund on 
its third and fourth sessions” and the an- 
nual report of the Managing Director of the 
Special Fund for 1959” were considered at 
the 1130th and 1131st meetings of ECO- 
SOC. Mr. Hoffman, Managing Director 
of the Fund, stated that the pledging con- 
ferences of 1958 and 1959 had provided 
the Special Fund with the equivalent of 
$63 million. The Governing Council, in 
1959 and the first six months of 1960, he 
continued, had approved 74 projects directly 
affecting 49 countries and territories, at a 
gross cost of $135 million, of which the 
Special Fund was to contribute $55 million 
and the assisted governments the remainder. 
He observed that approximately one-half of 
Special Fund allocations to date had been 
for surveys of resources and feasibility re- 
ports, more than one-third for technical 
education and vocational training, and the 
rest for applied research. Standard agree- 
ments, he reported, had been signed be- 
tween the Special Fund and 28 govern- 
ments and with the UN and the specialized 
agencies for the execution of approved proj- 
ects. Detailed plans of operation for 21 
of the approved projects, all of which had 
reached the implementation stage and one 
of which had already been completed, had 
been agreed upon between the governments 
concerned and the executing agencies and 
the Special Fund. While commending the 
cooperation of the UN and the specialized 
agencies with the Fund in the preparation 
and execution of projects, Mr. Hoffman ob- 
served that governments were expecting 
more and more leadership from the UN in 
the field of economic development and 
that such demands could be met only by 
well-organized, well-staffed missions headed 
by persons of outstanding ability and work- 
ing in closest cooperation with Headquar- 
ters. The delegates who participated in the 
ensuing discussion centered their remarks 
around the related problems of increasing 
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contributions, of coordinating activities of 
the Fund and the specialized agencies, and 
of expanding the scope of the Fund. A 
draft resolution taking note of the two re- 
ports was adopted unanimously at the 
I131Ist meeting. 

Technical assistance: The report of the 
Technical Assistance Committee (TAC)” 
was introduced at the 1132d meeting by 
Mr. Tabibi (Afghanistan), Chairman of 
TAC. The Council adopted unanimously 
a draft resolution on the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance as contained 
in paragraph 30 of the report, calling for 
an increase in the limit of authorizations 
for urgent needs in 1960 for the purpose 
of providing additional assistance to newly 
independent countries and to countries ex- 
pected to become independent in 1960 and 


1961. The first three draft resolutions con- 


tained in the annex to the report were also 
adopted unanimously; the first took note of 
the twelfth report of the Technical As- 
sistance Board (TAB) to the Technical 


Assistance Committee; the second provided 
for implementation of programing; and the 
third, more specifically, provided for imple- 
mentation of country programing proce- 
dures. Annex IV, concerning local cost ar- 
rangements and providing the bases on 
which government contributions to local 
costs should be computed, was adopted by 
12 votes to none, with 5 abstentions. The 
abstaining delegations were disturbed by 
the financial implications of the resolution 
for the underdeveloped countries. The draft 
resolution on the report by the Secretary- 
General on the UN programs of technical 
assistance was adopted unanimously, while 
the final draft resolution contained in the 
report, that dealing with technical assistance 
in public administration, was adopted by 
I3 votes to none, with 4 abstentions; it 
recommended that the program begun in 
1959 for the provision of operational, execu- 


44 Document E/L.881. 

% Document E/3419. The Council also had before 
it the annual report for 1959 of the Technical Assistance 
Board (Document E/3337), a report by the Secretary- 
General on the UN program of technical assistance in 


tive, or administrative personnel to govern- 
ments requesting assistance in this form be 
placed on a continuing basis, that the Secre- 
tary-General consult, as in the past, with 
the specialized agencies and the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency on requests 
within their competence, and that the finan- 
cial resources for this activity be established 
at a level appropriate to the needs for this 
assistance. 

International commodity problems: The 
report of the eighth session of the Commis- 
sion on International Commodity Trade” 
was considered at the 1132d meeting of the 
Council in terms of the report of the Eco- 
nomic Committee thereon.” The draft reso- 
lution contained in paragraph 8 of the 
report, stressing the need to follow up previ- 
ous action of the Council to promote the 
study of measures to limit fluctuations on 
primary commodity markets and to remedy 
the harmful effects of such fluctuations, did 
the following, inter alia: 1) it took note 
with satisfaction of the resolution adopted 
by the Conference of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization (FAO) and of the opin- 
ion expressed by the Commission on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade favoring a joint 
session of the FAO Committee on Com- 
modity Problems and the Commission, on 
the occasion of the regular session of those 
two bodies in 1962; 2) it authorized the 
Secretary-General of the UN and the Direc- 
tor-General of FAO to draft an agenda for 
the joint session on matters of mutual inter- 
est to both bodies, such as the study of 
prospective production of, and demand for, 
primary commodities; and 3) it invited the 
Secretary-General to communicate the draft 
agenda to the Council at its 32d session. 
The draft resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

Report of the Statistical Commission: At 
the 1116th meeting the President invited 
the Council to consider the report of the 


general (Document E/3366 and Corrs. and 2), and a 
report by the Secretary-General on technical assistance 
in public administration (Document E/3370). 

1% Document E/3383. 
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Economic Committee” on the report of the 
Statistical Commission” and particularly the 
draft resolution contained therein taking 
note of the report of the Statistical Commis- 
sion and endorsing its program of work 
and priorities. The draft resolution was 
adopted unanimously. 


Social Matters 

Measures to be taken in connection with 
the earthquakes in Chile: Mr. Prebisch, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America (ECLA) and spe- 
cial representative of the Secretary-General, 
opened consideration of this item at the 
1116th meeting of the Council by drawing 
attention to the report of the extraordinary 
session of the ECLA Committee of the 
Whole” called to consider this matter. A 
number of delegates expressed sympathy for 
the people of Chile and admiration for the 
reconstruction efforts of the Chilean govern- 
ment. A joint draft resolution, submitted 
by Costa Rica and the United States, taking 
" note with satisfaction of the assistance given 


to Chile by States Members of the UN, by 
other countries, and by the UN and other 
organizations, and noting that an emer- 
gency program of technical assistance for 
reconstruction and economic development 
in Chile had been prepared by the Chilean 
government, was adopted by 17 votes to 


none, with 1 abstention.” A second draft 
resolution, sponsored jointly by Denmark, 
Japan, New Zealand, and the United States, 
requesting the Secretary-General to seek the 
cooperation of the UN Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, the World 
Meteorological Organization, and other spe- 
cialized agencies in undertaking a compre- 
hensive study of the means of reducing to 
a minimum the damage resulting from 
earthquakes and seismic waves, and invit- 
ing the Secretary-General and the interested 
specialized agencies to furnish assistance 
for this purpose to governments which so 
requested,” was adopted unanimously. 


% Document E/3404. 
29 Document E/3375 and Add.x1. 
® Document E/3402. 


Annual report of the UN High Commis- 
stoner for Refugees: The annual report of 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugées™ 
was submitted to the Council at its 1128th 
meeting by Mr. Lindt, the High Commis- 
sioner. The report centered on the favor- 
able repercussions of World Refugee Year, 
the success of which had made it possible 
to pay more attention to the needs of refu- 
gees outside camps, a group which had 
previously been somewhat neglected for 
lack of funds. With regard to the current 
financial situation, World Refugee Year had 
enabled assistance to refugees to be raised 
to a level more commensurate with the 
needs. The 1960 target for the current pro- 
grams, Mr. Lindt pointed out, was $12 mil- 
lion, approximately $8,800,000 of which 
was already pledged or promised, half from 
governmental and half from private sources. 
In addition, the amount donated for assist- 
ance to refugees in North Africa was 
$1,727,000, and for assistance to Chinese 
refugees in Hong Kong, $1,709,540, of 
which $338,000 was channelled through the 
Office of the High Commissioner. If the 
promises of funds made under World Ref- 
ugee Year campaigns were fulfilled, con- 
cluded the High Commissioner, arrange- 
ments for the clearance of camps could be 
completed by the end of 1960. A number 
of the delegates congratulated the High 
Commissioner and his staff on their efforts 
and expressed enthusiastic satisfaction with 
the results of World Refugee Year. Miss 
Meijer (Netherlands), however, reminded 
the Council that one World Refugee Year 
campaign was not enough to end all refu- 
gee problems and called attention to the 
unhappy lot of the long-standing refugees 
who had not yet been permanently resettled. 
Mr. Tahourdin (United Kingdom) com- 
mended the new emphasis being placed on 
the needs of refugees outside camps, in 
particular the concentration of the Office on 
the settlement of socially and physically 
handicapped refugees. The President sug- 


21 Document E/L.873. 
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gested that the Council adopt a resolution 
in the usual form taking note of the report, 
and it was so agreed. 

Report of the Commission on the Status 
of Women: The report of the Social Com- 
mittee“ on the report of the Commission 
on the Status of Women” was discussed 
at the rr29th meeting of the Council. Draft 
resolutions A and D to H, contained in the 
Social Committee’s report, were adopted 
unanimously. In draft resolution A the 
Council took note of the report of the 
Commission on the Status of Women; draft 
resolution B, which was adopted by 17 
votes to none, with 1 abstention, recom- 
mended that States Members of the UN 
and of the specialized agencies take the 
necessary steps to remove legal and other 
obstacles impeding the access of married 
women to public services and functions; 
draft resolution C, adopted by 15 votes to 
none, with 3 abstentions, requested the Sec- 
retary-General to transmit for comment to 
States Members of the UN and specialized 


agencies drafts, prepared by the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women, of an inter- 


national convention and a recommendation 
on the minimum age of marriage, consent 
to marriage, and registration of marriages; 
and the five remaining draft resolutions 
were concerned with: 1) operations based 
on customs; 2) vocational guidance and 
training; 3) age of retirement and right to 
pension; 4) access of women to out-of- 
school education; and 5) UN assistance for 
the advancement of women in underdevel- 
oped countries. 

International control of narcotic drugs: 
The report of the Social Committee on the 
international control of narcotic drugs” was 
also considered at the 1129th meeting of 
ECOSOC. In drafting its report, the Com- 
mittee had had before it the report of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs on its fif- 
teenth session” and the report of the Perma- 
nent Central Opium Board on its work in 


*% Documents E/3411 and E/L.879. 
% Document E/3360. 
2% Document E/3412. 
7 Document E/3385. 


1959. The six resolutions contained in the 
Social Committee’s report were put to the 
vote immediately and adopted unanimously. 
The first two took note of the reports of 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs and the 
Permanent Central Opium Board, respec- 
tively, and the third drew the attention of 
the governments concerned to the report of 
the Middle East Narcotics Survey Mission. 
The final three resolutions concerned: 1) 
the expansion of research in the field of 
drug addiction; 2) a recommendation for 
the carriage of narcotic drugs; and 3) the 
preparation, by the World Health Organi- 
zation, of a list of drugs to be exempted 
from the control proposed in a convention 
contained in the report of the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs. 

Report of the Commission on Human 
Rights: A third report considered at the 
1129th meeting was that of the Social Com- 
mittee” on the report of the Commission 
on Human Rights.” The draft resolution 
taking note of the report of the Commission 
on Human Rights was adopted unanimous- 
ly, as were the following: 1) an invitation 
to States Members of the UN and the spe- 
cialized agencies to encourage the forma- 
tion of national advisory committees on 
human rights and to communicate all rele- 
vant information on this subject to the 
Secretary-General for the preparation of a 
report to be submitted to the Commission 
on Human Rights at its eighteenth session; 
2) a request to the Secretary-General to 
circulate as widely as possible a study pre- 
pared by the special rapporteur on discrimi- 
nation in the matter of religious rights and 
practices; and 3) an invitation to Member 
States that had not yet done so to adhere 
to the 1956 Supplementary Convention on 
Slavery. A further resolution providing for 
the transmission to the General Assembly 
for its consideration of the Draft Declara- 
tion on the Right of Asylum prepared by 
the Commission on Human Rights” was 
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adopted by 15 votes to none, with 3 ab- 


stentions. 

Program of advisory services in the field 
of human rights: Two draft resolutions in 
the report of the Social Committee” on this 
item were adopted unanimously at the 
1129th meeting of the Council. Both re- 
ferred to the the General 
Assembly authorizing the Secretary-General 
to organize seminars on human rights, at 
the request of any State Member of the 
UN.” One, noting that no Member State 
had yet requested the Secretary-General to 


resolution of 


organize a seminar dealing with the preven- 
tion of discrimination or the protection of 
minorities, called the attention of States 
Members to the aforementioned General 
Assembly resolution. The other invited the 
Secretary-General to render such assistance, 
in agreement with the governments con- 
cerned, as might be necessary for the organ- 
izing of seminars in the field of human 


rights. 


Administrative and Financial Questions 
General review of the development and 
coordination of the economic, social, and 
human rights programs and activities of the 
UN and the specialized agencies as a whole: 
Consideration of this item centered chiefly 
around two aspects of the matter: 1) re- 
ports of the Administrative Committee on 
Coordination, the specialized agencies, and 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA);“ and 2) appraisal reports of the 
scope, trend, and costs of the programs of 
the UN, the specialized agencies, and IAEA 
in the economic, social, and human rights 
fields.” One of the most important matters 
before the Council was the consolidated re- 
port submitted by the Council’s Committee 
on Program Appraisals, which contained 
the forward appraisals of the programs for 
the period 1959 to 1964 of the UN, the In- 
ternational Labor Organization (ILO), the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), 
the UN Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
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tural Organization (UNESCO), the World 
Health Organization (WHO), the World 
Meteorological Organization (WMO), and 
IAEA.” Mr. de Seynes, Under-Secretary 
for Economic and Social Affairs, speaking 
on behalf of the Secretary-General, opened 
the debate at the 1122d meeting by pointing 
out certain conclusions that emerged from 
a study of the appraisals. Three, in particu- 
lar, could be derived from the UN ap- 
praisal: 1) the growing demand for inter- 
national economic action and the resulting 
expansion of UN operational activities un- 
der its various technical assistance programs 
were exerting an increasing influence on the 
scope and balance of the substantive activi- 
ties of the Secretariat; 2) the regional eco- 
nomic commissions were becoming increas- 
ingly important in the sphere of economic 
and social development at the regional level; 
and 3) the part played by the UN, particu- 
larly the Economic and Social Council, in 
the formulation of the principles and direc- 
tives to be followed in connection with eco- 
nomic and social policies was continually 
The consolidated 
appraisals report, pursued Mr. de Seynes, 
concluded that the present situation could 
not be viewed with complacency; it drew 
attention particularly to the necessity for 


growing in significance. 


expansion of international aid and develop- 
ment programs and to the difficulties en- 
countered by the Council in discharging its 
responsibilities for coordination because of 
the volume of documents submitted to it. 
Continuing the discussion, Mr. Luns 
(Netherlands) at the 1122d meeting sug- 
gested two possible structural changes for 
better equipping the Council to meet future 
responsibilities: 1) strengthening the au- 
thority of the executive; and 2) establishing 
effective quasi-parliamentary or intergovern- 
mental control. The Council, he hoped, 
would develop into a quasi-parliamentary 
body, and the executive into a form of 
cabinet, composed of agency heads subject 
to the control of the Council. The follow- 
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ing speaker, Mr. Phillips (United States), 
warned of the danger that an assumption of 
planning direction by the UN might lead 
to unproductive and generalized planning 
and debate. The Council and General As- 
sembly, he continued, should confine them- 
selves to problems of interrelationships in 
the various fields of economic and social 
endeavor and should leave to the specialized 
agencies the formulation of comprehensive 
plans requiring a degree of expertness. 
Mr. Sen (Director-General, FAO), con- 
tinuing the debate at the 1123d meeting, 
criticized the Committee on Program Ap- 
praisals for failing to explore new possibili- 
ties of action in the light of developing 
needs, instead of which it had simply pro- 
jected existing trends while cataloguing 
current and past activities. The current 
challenge, he continued, called for an inten- 
sification of action programs in the un- 
derdeveloped countries and for country 
analyses to establish the best pattern of pre- 
investment. Mr. Veronese (Director-Gen- 
eral, UNESCO) felt that the most impor- 
tant procedural modification ought to be 
the simplification of international aid pro- 
grams, since the complexity of UN proce- 
dures placed a heavy burden on limited and 
overworked national staffs. Returning to 
the question raised by Mr. Luns of a revi- 
sion of the structure of the UN family, 
Mr. Shanahan (New Zealand) expressed 
the opinion that the essential task for the 
Council was to ensure that the various 
bodies as constituted were enabled to work 
together effectively. He agreed with the 
Committee on Appraisals that the Council 
should be relieved of the burden of exces- 
sive detail so that it could devote its atten- 
tion to larger questions of policy and pro- 
gram coordination, and he thought the 
Council’s effectiveness would be enhanced 
if its membership were increased so as to 
make it more representative of the total 
membership of the UN. The following 
speaker, Mr. Michalowski (Poland), re- 
marked that the need for decentralizing 
UN activities in favor of the regional com- 
missions was the most important conclusion 


to which the consolidated appraisals report 
pointed and that means should be found of 
coordinating the functions of the regional 
commissions with the technical assistance 
organs of the UN. 

The debate continued at the 
1125th, and 1126th meetings, with a num- 
ber of other delegates offering suggestions. 
Mr. Kawasaki (Japan) expressed the opin- 
ion that, with regard to coordination ma- 
chinery, the Council should reafirm the 
role of its own Coordination Committee as 
the central authority, with the Administra- 
tive Committee on Coordination acting as 
an advisory body; and Mr. Kamenov (Bul- 
garia), stressing the autonomy of the or- 
ganizations within the UN, stated that it 
was neither necessary nor desirable to set 
up a permanent organ of coordination 


124th, 


which might gradually develop into a kind 
of board of guardians. Mr. Auboin (France) 
expressed the full agreement of his delega- 
tion with the suggestion of the Committee 
on Program Appraisals that emphasis be 
placed on coordination of the activities of 


the specialized agencies in the spheres of 
research and technical training, on the inter- 
locking of economic surveys and statistics, 
and on development programing and plan- 
ning. Mr. Jolles (IAEA) suggested that 
the key to coordination was in the hands 
of the governments represented on the gov- 
erning bodies of the various agencies, and, 
continuing this thread of the debate, Dr. 
Candau (Director-General, WHO) made 
known his view that coordination could be 
improved if governmental representatives 
in the specialized agencies worked more 
closely with their delegations to the Coun- 
cil and if those delegations made more use 
of the knowledge and experience gained by 
their governmental representatives in the 
agencies. Mrs. Wright (Denmark), taking 
up the problem of excessive documentation, 
suggested that a small expert body be set 
up to analyze and summarize the material 
to be dealt with at the Council sessions with 
a view to laying down a constructive policy. 

During the course of the debate the Di- 
rectors-General or other representatives of a 
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number of the specialized agencies intro- 
duced the reports of their organizations to 
the Council. In replying to the points 
raised in the debate, Mr. de Seynes at the 
1126th meeting expressed the belief that 
coordination was less a problem than a 
reality within the Council and specialized 
agencies as witnessed by the interorganiza- 
tion meetings held during the 30th session 
on commodity questions, economic projec- 
tions, and social problems. The important 
step at the current stage, he felt, was not to 
set up a general committee but rather to 
refer the coordination problem to the ap- 
propriate existing organs, and in fields 
where there was no specialized organ, to 
set up groups of experts in order to clear 
the way for the Council and the Coordina- 
tion Committee. 

The item was subsequently referred for 
consideration to the Coordination Commit- 
tee, which presented its report” to the 
meeting. Sixteen 
the 

covering, 


Council at the 1132d 
draft resolutions contained in 
were adopted by the Council 
inter alia, the following topics: concerted 
and _ tech- 
the field; 
review of public administration programs, 
to be presented to the Council at its 32d 
session; establishment of an ad hoc work- 


ing group to prepare for the Council state- 


repe rt 


action programs; administrative 
nical training; coordination in 


ments of the problems in the field of coor- 
dination; distribution of documents; and 
coordination of the results of scientific re- 


search. 


Nongovernmental organizations: At the 


1116th meeting the President said that, if 
there were no objections, the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report of the Council 
Committee on Nongovernmental Organiza- 
tions concerning applications for hearings” 
would be considered adopted. It was so 
decided. 

Other matters: The Council also consid- 
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ered several other administrative and finan- 
cial matters. At the r129th meeting the 
application from Kuwait for membership 
in the UN Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization” was considered by the 
Council, and a draft resolution submitted 
by the United Kingdom stating that the 
Council had no objection to the admission 
of Kuwait to the organization” was adopted 
unanimously. After a short discussion at 
the 1131st meeting of the report of the 
committee to consider candidates for elec- 
tion to the vacancy in the Permanent Cen- 
tral Opium Board,” the Council elected the 
candidate recommended by the committee, 
Mr. Krishnamoorthy (India), by a vote of 
16-1. 

At the 1132d meeting the President in- 
vited comments on the report by the Secre- 
tary-General on the Calendar of Confer- 
ences for 1961,” and, after Mr. Dudley 
(United Kingdom) had proposed that the 
Secretariat examine the possibility of ad- 
vancing the Spring session of the Council 
in the future so as to leave more time to 
prepare documentation for the Summer ses- 
sion, the report by the Secretary-General 
was taken as approved. Turning next to 
the question of financial implications of 
actions of the Council, the President drew 
attention to the following documents: 1) 
a final summary of the financial implica- 
tions of Council actions;* 2) the consoli- 
dated statement of work programs;” and 
3) the observations of the Secretary-General 
on the work program.” After a short de- 
bate in the course of which it was decided 
to remove reference to an estimate for an 
additional $5 million for international co- 
operation on behalf of newly independent 
countries from the summary of financial 
implications and insert it in a footnote, 
the Council took note of the aforementioned 
documents. Then, summing up the accom- 
plishments and problems of the Council, 
the President adjourned the session. 

42 Document E/3415 and Corr.1. 
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Applications 

South West Africa Cases (Ethiopia v. 
Union of South Africa and Liberia v. 
Union of South Africa): On November 4, 
1960, applications were filed in the Registry 
of the Court by Ethiopia and Liberia, in- 
stituting separate proceedings against the 
Union of South Africa." Both applications 
concerned the mandate for South West 
Africa and the duties and performance of 
the Union, as mandatory, thereunder. The 
applicants alleged that the Union, acting 
through official bodies created by it to ad- 
minister the territory, had violated, and was 
continuing to violate, Article 2 of the man- 
date and Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations by: 1) arbitrary and 
unreasonable legislation; 2) the suppression 
of rights and liberties essential to the or- 
derly evolution of the inhabitants toward 
self-government; 3) the failure to render 
annual reports concerning the territory to 
the General Assembly of the UN; and 4) 
the exercise of administrative and legisla- 
tive powers inconsistent with the inter- 
national status of the territory. The appli- 
cations contended that the Union of South 
Africa had thereby modified substantially 
the terms of the mandate without the con- 
sent of the UN, and sought declarations 
by the Court in accordance with their aile- 
gations. 


Case Before the Court 

Case concerning the Barcelona Traction, 
Light and Power Company, Limited (Bel- 
gium v. Spain): In an order of November 


1 International Court of Justice, Application Insti- 
tuting Proceedings filed im the Registry of the Court 
on November 4, 1960, South West Africa Case (Ethiopia 
v. Union of South Africa) and Application Instituting 
Proceedings filed in the Registry of the Court on No- 
vember 4, 1960, South West Africa Case (Liberia v. 
Union of South Africa); see also International Court of 
Justice, Communiqué No. 60/28, November 5, 1960. 

2 Case concerning the Barcelona Traction, Light and 
Power Company, Limited (Belgium v. Spain), Order of 
November 11, 1960: 1.C.J. Reports 1960, p. 189-190; 
see also International Court of Justice, Communiqué 
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11, 1960, the International Court of Justice 
announced that, at the request of the Bel- 
gian government and with the agreement 
of the Spanish government, the time limit 
fixed for the filing of observations and con- 
clusions by Belgium on the preliminary ex- 
ceptions raised by Spain, which was to 
expire on December 5, 1960, had been ex- 
tended to April 5, 1961." 


Judgment 

Case concerning the Arbitral 
Made by the King of Spain on December 
23, 1906 (Honduras v. Nicaragua): On No- 


p) 


vember 18, 1960, the Court delivered its 
judgment in the case concerning the arbitral 
award made by the King of Spain on De- 
cember 23, 1906, with regard to the deter- 


Award 


mination of the frontier between Honduras 
and Nicaragua.’ The proceedings had been 
instituted by Honduras against Nicaragua 
by an application filed on July 1, 1958, in 
which Honduras had asked the Court to 
adjudge and declare that Nicaragua was 
under an obligation to give effect to the 
1906 award. In its countermemorial Nica- 
ragua had alleged that the arbitral award 
was invalid and that the decision was, in 
any case, incapable of execution by reason 
of its omissions, contradictions, and obscuri- 
ties, in consequence of which Nicaragua 
and Honduras their 
frontier, in the same legal situation as prior 
to December 23, 1906. Honduras had fur- 
ther alleged that there was a presumption 
in favor of the binding character of the 
award, since it presented all the outward 


were, in respect of 


No. 60/29, November 12, 1960. For previous informa- 
tion on the case, see International Organization, Au 
tumn 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 4), p. 658. 

3 Case ncerning the Arbitral Award Made by the 
King Spain on December 23, 1906 (Honduras v. 
Nicaragua), Judgment of November 18, 1960: 1.C.]. 
Reports 1960, p. 192-239; see also International Court 
of Justice, Communiqué No. 60/31, November 18, 
1960. For previous information on the case, see Inter- 
national Organization, Autumn 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 4), 
p. 658. 
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appearances of regularity and had been 
made after the parties had had every oppor- 
tunity to put their respective cases before 
the arbitrator; thus the burden of proof that 
the award was invalid appeared to lie upon 
Nicaragua. The latter, on the other hand, 
had contended that, since Honduras relied 
upon the award, it was under obligation 
to prove that the person who had given 
the decision had been invested with the 
powers of an arbitrator; for its part, it ar- 
gued that the King of Spain had not been 
so invested, inasmuch as: 1) he had not 
been designated arbitrator in conformity 
with the provisions of the Gamez-Bonilla 
Treaty, which provided for settlement of 
the boundary between the two countries; 
and 2) the treaty had lapsed before he had 
agreed to act as arbitrator. 

Considering the contentions of Nica- 
ragua, the Court was unable to hold that 
the designation of the King of Spain as ar- 
bitrator had been invalid. In the course of 
reviewing the history of the arbitration ne- 
gotiations, the Court found that the proce- 
dure laid down in the treaty antecedent to 
the designation of the King of Spain as 
arbitrator had been complied with—specifi- 
cally, that it had been within the power of 
the national arbitrators to interpret and ap- 
ply the articles in question in order to dis- 
charge their function of organizing the 
arbitral tribunal and that, after agreeing 
that the relevant articles had been complied 
with, they had concurred in the designation 
of the King of Spain as arbitrator. Further- 
more, the Court found that no question 
was at any time raised in the arbitral pro- 
ceedings before the King with regard either 
to the validity of his designation as arbitra- 
tor or his jurisdiction as such, and that the 
first occasion on which the validity of the 
designation of the King of Spain as arbi- 
trator had been challenged by Nicaragua 
was in a note of the Nicaraguan foreign 
minister of March 19, 1912. With regard 
to the second contention of Nicaragua, 
namely, that the treaty had lapsed before 
the King of Spain had agreed to act as 


arbitrator, the Court also rejected that posi- 
tion. According to Article XI, the treaty 
was to remain in effect for ten years, and 
Nicaragua had argued that it had come into 
effect on the date of its signature, October 
7, 1894, thus lapsing on October 7, 1904, 
ten days before the King of Spain had 
agreed to act as arbitrator. The basis of 
Nicaragua’s argument Article IX, 
which provided that the requirements with 
regard to ratifications and the exchange 
thereof should not hinder the immediate 
organization of the mixed arbitration com- 
mission, a move which would have indi- 
cated that the treaty was in force. In the 
view of the Court, however, since there 
was no express provision in the treaty with 
regard to the date on which it was to come 
into force, it was the intention of the parties 
that the treaty should come into effect on 
the date of exchange of ratifications, and 
that the ten-year period should run from 
that date; in the meantime, the organiza- 
tion of the mixed commission might pro- 
ceed immediately. Again the Court noted 
that no objection had been made before the 
King of Spain to his proceeding with the 
arbitration on the ground that the treaty 
had already expired. Thus the Court ruled 
that neither of these contentions furnished 
grounds for the nullity of the award, since 
Nicaragua had failed to challenge the com- 
petency of the King as sole arbitrator before 
or during the course of the arbitration. 
The Court then considered the contention 
of Nicaragua that, even in the event that 
the King of Spain had been validly desig- 
nated arbitrator, the award was void for the 
following reasons: 1) excess of jurisdiction; 
2) essential error; and 3) lack or inade- 
quacy of reasons in support of the conclu- 
sions arrived at by the arbitrator. Further- 
more, Nicaragua insisted that the award 


was 


was in any case incapable of execution by 
reason of its omissions, contradictions, and 
Concerning excess of jurisdic- 
tion, the Court found no evidence that the 
King of Spain had gone beyond the author- 
ity conferred upon him as arbitrator by the 


obscurities. 
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treaty. It was also unable to discover any 
precise indication of essential error, as those 
instances of error that Nicaragua brought 
to the notice of the Court amounted to no 
more than evaluation of documents and of 
other evidence submitted to the arbitrator, 
the appraisal of which appertained to his 
discretionary power. Thirdly, examination 
of the award revealed that it dealt in logical 
order and in detail with all relevant consid- 
erations and that it contained ample reason- 
ing and explanation in support of the con- 
clusions arrived at by the arbitrator. Lastly, 
ruling on Nicaragua’s allegation that the 
award was incapable of execution, the Court 
found in examining the award that, in 
view of the clear directive in the operative 
clause and the explanations in support of 
it, it could not consider the award incapable 
of execution by reason of any omissions, 
contradictions, or obscurities. These con- 
tentions were, however, in any case irrele- 
vant, since Nicaragua’s failure to question 
the validity of the award for many years 
after the terms of it had become known had 
precluded Nicaragua from relying upon 
these contentions, and since Nicaragua had 
taken express cognizance of the award on 
several occasions between the date of the 
award and March 19, 1912, inter alia: 1) 
in a note of January 9, 1907, to the Spanish 
chargé d'affaires in Central America from 
the foreign minister of Nicaragua, in which 
he expressed appreciation to the King of 
Spain for terminating, by his arbitral award, 
the boundary dispute with Honduras; and 
2) by the publication of the text of the 
award on January 28, 1907, in the Official 
Gazette of Nicaragua. 

Thus, by. 14 votes to 1, the Court ruled 
that Nicaragua, by express declaration and 
by conduct, had recognized the award as 
valid, and that it was consequently no 
longer open to Nicaragua to challenge the 
award. 

A declaration to the judgment of the 
Court was appended by Judge Moreno 
Quintana, in which he expressed his agree- 
ment with the decision but disputed the 


procedural method by which the decision 
had been reached. In his opinion, the Court 
should have rested its decision on the in- 
trinsic regularity of the award rather than 
on the acquiescence in the award by the 
parties. In addition, a point overlooked by 
the Court was that the features of the case 
did not put in question the good faith of 
Nicaragua, since Nicaragua had attempted 
a number of times, unsuccessfully, to obtain 
an arbitral decision on the dispute. 

In a separate opinion, Judge Sir Percy 
Spender concurred in the validity of the 
award, basing his opinion on the ground 
that Nicaragua’s conduct prior to and dur- 
ing the course of the arbitration had pre- 
cluded that country from relying upon its 
contentions to invalidate the award. He 
considered unnecessary the action of the 
Court in determining whether or not the 
King’s appointment had involved any non- 
compliance with the provisions of the 
award and in ruling on Nicaragua’s con- 
tentions concerning its intrinsic nullity. 

In his dissenting opinion, ad hoc Judge 


Urrutia Holguin concluded that intrinsic 
defects of the award entailed its nullity, and 
that Nicaragua had not forfeited the right 
of complaint because of its belated submis- 


sion of the question. Judge Urrutia Hol- 
guin, in his interpretation of the Gamez- 
Bonilla Treaty, came to the conclusion that 
the King had committed essential errors 
relating to the exceeding of powers in the 
following instances: 1) by taking as proof 
of a title of sovereignty a decree which the 
Spanish Council of State had acknowledged 
fixed no boundary; and 2) in according 
juridical value to de facto possession estab- 
lished by acts of jurisdiction, as prohibited 
by paragraph 4 of Article II of the Gamez- 
3onilla Treaty. With regard to the ac- 
quiescence of Nicaragua in the award from 
1906 to 1912, Judge Urrutia Holguin made, 
inter alia, the following observations: 1) 
that the inaction of any American state in 
respect of appeal for the nullity of an award 
could only correspond to the state of evolu- 
tion of international law at that period and 
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in that region; 2) that, as soon as the Nica- 
raguan agent had received the text of the 
award, he had submitted a note of protest, 
dated December 25, 1906; 3) that in the 
following months Nicaragua had sought to 
bring an appeal so as to obtain either ex- 
planations or a revision; 4) that only in 
1911 had the question of carrying out the 
award been raised for the first time by 
Honduras, whereupon Nicaragua had de- 


clared it a nullity and had later proposed 
arbitration to decide as to its validity; and 
5) that from 1912 to 1957 Nicaragua had 
continually proposed to submit the verifica- 
tion of the validity of the King’s award to 


new arbitration. As to the acquiescences 


relied upon by the Court, in the opinion 
of Judge Urrutia Holguin they did not con- 
stitute a formal renunciation of the right 
to challenge the validity of the award. 





Il. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


Conference 

The tenth session of the Conference of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) was held in Rome from October 
31 through November 20, 1959. In its 
review of the world situation and outlook 
the Conference noted with satisfaction that 
in 1958 a 4 percent increase in world agri- 
cultural production had followed the tem- 
porary pause in expansion of the previous 
year, when harvests in many areas had been 
reduced by bad weather. The information 
available to the Conference indicated that 
world production would again rise in the 
1959 season, though the increase would 
probably not be so great as in 1958, and that 
variable weather conditions were likely to 
result in considerable differences between 
regions and between individual commodi- 
ties. The Conference expressed concern, 
however, over the fact that the greater part 
of the 1958 increase had been contributed 
by the technically advanced countries and 
that, apart from a substantial increase re- 
ported in mainland China, gains had gen- 
erally been small in the less developed 
regions, where a rapid increase of agricul- 
tural production was urgently needed. In 
addition, much of the increase in produc- 
tion had not moved into consumption. The 
large cereal crops of 1958, especially in the 
United States, had led to a sharp rise in 
unsold stocks of wheat and coarse grains, 
and coffee and sugar stocks had also in- 
creased markedly. Thus, despite the exist- 
ence of surplus stocks, the less developed 
countries could not afford to import sufhi- 
cient food to ensure the adequate nutrition 
of their rapidly growing populations, and 


1 Food and Agriculture Organization, Report of the 
Tenth Session of the Comference, 31 October—20 No- 
vember 1959, Rome, 1960. For a summary of the ninth 
session, see International Organization, Autumn 1958 
(Vol. 12, No. 4), p. 535-536. 


the problems of rural poverty and inade- 
quate food supplies which characterized 
most of them could be overcome only by 
a build-up of their agricultures and a bal- 
anced development of their economies. An- 
other adverse factor affecting the less de- 
veloped countries had been the recession in 
economic activity in most of the industrial- 
ized countries in the two years since the 
previous session of the Conference, for the 
volume of exports of industrial raw ma- 
terials had fallen by some 8 percent in 1958, 
thus decreasing the needed export earnings 
of the less developed countries. The Con- 
ference also expressed its concern at the 
slackening in the increase of production in 
relation to population, particularly in the 
less developed regions, during the last few 
years, as the average annual increase in 
world food production had recently been 
only about 0.5 percent above the average 
population growth of 1.6 percent, in con- 
trast to the margin of some 1.5 percent that 
had been achieved in the earlier part of the 
postwar period. 

Thus, emphasizing that the most pressing 
problems of food and agriculture were now 
centered in the economically less developed 
countries, the Conference devoted much at- 
tention to agricultural price stabilization 
and support policies, commodity problems, 
and international trade in agricultural prod- 
ucts, as well as to the Freedom-from- 
Hunger Campaign endorsed by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC) at 
A number of 
resolutions were passed designed to aid the 


its Summer 1959 session. 


situation, inter alia: 1) an invitation to the 
Committee on Commodity Problems to un- 


2 See ECOSOC Resolution 743 (XXVIII), July 31, 


1959 
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dertake a series of periodic reviews of im- 
portant developments in the field of price 
stabilization and support policies, on the 
basis of reports to be prepared by FAO’s 
Director-General; 2) a request to the Direc- 
tor-General to examine the implications of 
national or international measures for inter- 
national trade in agricultural products; 3) 
an invitation to the Director-General to 
consider ways of strengthening FAO’s 
studies on prospective production of, and 
demand for, agricultural commodities; and 
4) approval of the proposal for a Freedom- 
from-Hunger Campaign, authorization to 
the Director-General to appeal for contribu- 
tions to the Campaign, and an invitation to 
member countries to set up appropriate 
national bodies to promote and coordinate 
the Campaign in that country. The Con- 
ference also passed the following resolutions 
of a regional nature: 1) a resolution re- 
questing the Director-General to initiate, 
in consultation with the governments of 
the region, arrangements for the establish- 
ment of a Latin American Regional Agrar- 
ian Research and Training Institute; 2) a 
second resolution providing for the estab- 
lishment of such an institute in Southeast 
Asia; and 3) a third resolution expressing 
satisfaction with the progress of the Medi- 
terranean Development Project designed to 
accelerate the integrated development of 
agriculture and forestry in the Mediter- 
ranean area, and expressing the hope that 
international institutions which would could 
provide financial assistance would give ur- 
gent consideration to the possibility of par- 


ticipating actively in the implementation of 


the national and regional development pro- 
grams included in the project. 

The Conference then turned to a discus- 
sion of the activities and programs of the 
Organization. In reviewing the activities 
of FAO during 1958-1959 and the proposed 
program of work and budget for 1960 and 
the Conference concluded that the 
Organization 


1961, 
regional activities of the 


% Document C59/21. 


should be further strengthened; with this 
in view it passed: 1) a resolution specifically 
inviting the Director-General to examine 
all the possibilities under the program of 
work and budget for 1960-1961 for 
strengthening the work of the regional of- 
fice for Africa; and 2) another resolution, 
referring to the proposed Sixth Regional 
Conference for Latin America to be held 
under the joint sponsorship of FAO and 
the Organization of American States (OAS) 
in mid-1960, recommending that the Di- 
rector-General continue negotiations with 
OAS with a view to working out mutually 
acceptable arrangements for the proposed 
conference. The Conference also felt that 
improvements could be made in the manner 
in which the different aspects of the Organ- 
ization’s program of work were reviewed 
by the Technical Committees; it therefore 
requested the Council to study the matter 
for the purpose of proposing to the eleventh 
session more specific procedures, terms of 
reference, and responsibilities for these com- 
mittees. In the area of agricultural pro- 
grams the Council discussed, inter alia, the 
following topics: animal production and 
livestock disease control; land use and farm 
food 
Further topics 


management; nutrition and process- 
ing; and soils and water. 
considered by the Conference were fisheries 
programs, forestry and forest products, and 
coordination of agricultural and forestry ac- 
tivities in the field of land use policies. 
The Conference also had before it a re- 
port on FAO programs for 1959-1964,’ the 
preparation of which had been authorized 
by the ninth session of the FAO Conference 
in response to an ECOSOC resolution call- 
ing for an appraisal of the scope, trend, and 
cost of the programs of the UN and spe- 
cialized agencies over the period 1959- 
1964.. The Conference expressed general 
approval of the conclusion of the report to 
the effect that there were currently two 
primary needs in the sphere of food and 
agriculture, especially in the underdeveloped 


*See ECOSOC Resolution 665 C (XXIV), August 
I, 1957. 


’ 
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parts of the world: 1) the need to increase 
productivity of natural resources, labor, and 
capital by emphasizing improvements in 
structural and institutional factors, such as 
land tenure, credit, agricultural education, 
and administration; and 2) the need to 
improve nutrition irrespective of the level 
of income. The Conference also approved 
the heightened emphasis on the technical 
assistance program envisaged in the report. 
After passing a resolution requesting the 
Director-General to transmit the forward 
appraisal to ECOSOC, the Conference dis- 
cussed the relations of FAO with the UN 
Children’s Fund, the Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program, and the UN Special 
Fund, reafirming the importance it at- 
tached to cooperation with these programs. 
In examining the activities of the editorial, 
audio-visual and documents branches, and 
the legislative and library services, which 
constituted the information division, the 
Conference drew special attention to the 
value of visual presentation for illiterate 
audiences and users of minority languages, 
to the economization of time derived from 
the concise and readable drafting of docu- 
ments and publications, and to the need for 
improving the FAO library. 

The Conference adopted a resolution 
on the budget for 1960 and 1961, voting 
appropriations totaling $21,536,850. The 
meetings concluded with discussions on 
constitutional and legal questions; adminis- 


trative and financial questions; and mem- 
bership, elections, and appointments. 


Other Matters 

During May 1959 a seminar on food and 
nutrition in Africa, organized jointly by 
FAO and the World Health Organization 
with the cooperation of the Commission for 
Technical Cooperation in Africa South of 
the Sahara, was held at the Belgian Insti- 
tute for Scientific Research in Central Africa 
at Lwiro.’ The seminar, which was attended 
by 46 participants representing 22 African 
countries, was called in order to bring up 
to date knowledge gained in the field of 
nutrition services since the first meeting of 
the Inter-African Conference on the same 
subject held ten years previously. 

The development of the pulp and paper 
industry of Asia and the Far East was to 
be the topic of discussion in October 1960 
at a Tokyo conference organized jointly by 
the UN Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE), the Bureau of 
UN Technical Assistance Operations, and 
FAO. In addition to the basic papers being 
prepared by FAO and ECAFE, it was ex- 
pected that 60-80 papers would be sub- 
mitted by independent experts; scheduled 
to be included in the discussion was consid- 
eration of the possibilities of (1) further 
exploitation of the area’s paper-making re- 
sources, (2) the establishment of plantations 
of fast-growing species, and (3) making 
use of the natural tropical forest. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Lending Operations 

The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development announced on Sep- 
tember 9, 1960, its first loan to Israel, in 
the amount of $27.5 million to help build 
and equip a new sheltered deep-water port 
at Ashdod, on the Mediterranean Sea.’ The 

5 FAO Bulletin, No. 7/1959. 

* Ibid., No. 10/1960. 

1 International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 


opment, Press Release No. 649, September 9, 1960. For 
a summary of previous activities of the International 


Bank’s loan was to cover all the foreign 
exchange requirements and part of the local 
currency costs of the first stage of the proj- 
ect, scheduled to be completed early in 
1965; this stage was to include the con- 
struction of about two miles of breakwaters, 
dredging the port area to proper depths 
Bank, see International Organization, Autumn 1060 
(Vol. 14, No. 4), p. 659-662. All loans are made 
without the Bank’s guarantee and include a 1 percent 


commission which is allocated to the Bank's Special 
Reserve. 
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for ocean-going ships, extension of piers to 
a length adequate for the accommodation 
of five ships at once, construction of a track 
and roadway within the port area and rail 
links outside it to a building quarry, con- 
struction of transit sheds, paved open stor- 
age areas, port utilities, and auxiliary 
structures, and the supply of some harbor 
craft, cranes, and cargo-handling equip- 
ment. Amortization on the loan, which 
was for a term of 25 years and bore interest 
at the rate of 5% percent per annum, was 
to begin in August 1965. 

Simultaneously with the signing on Sep- 
tember 19 of the Indus Waters Treaty by 
representatives of India, Pakistan, and the 
International Bank, an international finan- 
cial agreement was also executed, creating 
an Indus Basin Development Fund of al- 
most $900 million to finance the construc- 
tion of irrigation and other works in 
Pakistan.” The Bank, which was to act as 
Administrator of this Fund, provided $80 
million as its contribution, with the equiva- 
lent of about $640 million expected to come 
from six participating governments and an- 
other $174 million payable by India under 
the Treaty. The total cost of the irrigation 
program was expected to be approximately 
$1,070 million, of which about $870 million 
was to be spent on works in Pakistan. In 
addition to the $80 million paid into the 
Development Fund, the Bank contributed 
$10 million to meet interest and other loan 
charges during the first eight years of con- 
struction. Interest on the loan, which was 
for 20 years, was to be at the rate prevailing 
when portions of it were actually disbursed. 

A fifteen-year $5.4-million loan, bearing 
interest of 5%4 percent, with amortization 
beginning in May 1962, was made by the 
International Bank on September 20 to the 
Colombian National Railroads (CNR), an 
autonomous entity established by the Co- 
lombian government in 1954 to own and 
operate the country’s railroads.” The Bank’s 
funds were to finance the purchase of six- 
and Devel- 


1960, 


2 International Bank for Reconstruction 
opment, Press Release No. 650, September 109, 
and Press Release, November 10, 1960. 


teen diesel locomotives, about 300 freight 
cars to be assembled in Colombia, shop 
equipment, and parts to repair passenger 
coaches. Four private banks—Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Chicago, Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Co., and 
Grace National Bank of New York—par- 
ticipated in the loan for a total amount of 
$512,000, representing the first four maturi- 
ties and part of the fifth. 

On October 18, 1960, the International 
Bank announced a loan equivalent to $25 
million to Mexico, for the development of 
that country’s highway network; the loan 
was to finance the foreign exchange cost of 
building or improving thirteen roads hav- 
ing a total length of approximately 2,000 
miles in central and southern Mexico.’ 
Banks participating in the loan, which was 
for a term of nineteen years, bore interest 
of 5% percent per annum, and was to begin 
to be amortized on May 1, 1965, were the 
First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
Company (Philadelphia) and the Grace 
National Bank of New York, for a total 
amount of $150,000. Including the newest 
loan, the Bank had made nine to Mexico, 
totaling $211.3 million; the earlier ones 
had been made for the expansion of electric 
power facilities, railway rehabilitation, and 
industry. 

Finally, on October 28, 1960, the Inter- 
national Bank made a loan equivalent to 
$20 million to the Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation of India Ltd. 
(ICICI), a privately-owned and -managed 
development bank.’ Like two earlier Bank 
loans of $10 million each to the Corpora- 
tion, this one was to be used to meet the 
foreign exchange requirements of projects 
financed by the ICICI. Although the latest 
loan was for a term of ten years, it might 
be extended to fourteen years by agreement 
between the Bank and the Corporation; in- 
terest was to be applied to each portion of 
the loan at the Bank’s current rate when 


3 Ibid., Press Release No. 652, September 20, 1960. 
4 Ibid., Press Release No. 657, October 18, 1960. 
5 Ibid., Press Release No. 660, October 28, 1960. 
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such portion was committed for a specific 
project, and amortization was to begin on 


November 1, 1963. 


Other Matters 

It was announced on September 20, 
1960, that a Swiss franc issue of bonds of 
the International Bank, to be known as the 
4 percent Swiss Franc Bonds of 1960, was 
to be publicly offered in Switzerland on 
September 23 by a syndicate of leading 
Swiss banks, headed by the Union Bank of 
Switzerland, the Swiss Bank Corporation, 
and the Swiss Credit Bank.” The banks 
were to offer at par Sw. fr. 60 million 
(approximately $14 million) of fifteen-year 
bonds, dated October 15, 1960, and sched- 
uled to mature on October 15, 1975. On 
and after October 15, 1970, the International 
Bank was to be able to redeem all or part 
of the issue on any interest payment date 
on 45 days’ notice in case of partial redemp- 
tion and three months’ notice for total 
redemption. This was the ninth public 
issue of the Bank in Swiss francs. 

Another series of International Bank 
bonds, to be known as the Two Year Bonds 
of 1960, carrying interest of 3.5 percent a 
year, payable semi-annually with the first 
payment due on April 1, 1961, and amount- 
ing to $100 million, was sold by private 
placement with 48 institutional investors in 
29 countries outside the United States.’ Pur- 
chasers included central banks, government 
special accounts, privately-owned commer- 
cial banks, insurance companies, and cor- 
porations. 

Late in September the Bank announced 
that it was sending a mission to Uganda, 
at the request of the governments of 
Uganda and the United Kingdom, to make 
a general survey of the economy and to 
help formulate a program of economic de- 
velopment.” The mission was to assess the 
human, physical, and financial resources 
available for the further growth of Uganda 
and to draw up recommendations, based 


* Ibid., Press Release No. 651, September 20, 1960. 


7 Ibid., Press Release No. 654, September 23, 1960. 


on its findings, for a comprehensive pro- 
gram of development. The mission was to 
include economists and advisers on agricul- 
ture, industry and power, transportation, 
education, and health. 

In its financial statement for the three 
months ending September 30, 1960, the 
International Bank reported that its re- 
serves had risen by $22.7 million in the 
first quarter of the current fiscal year to a 
total of $531.5 million.” The additions were 
made up of net earnings of $15.6 million, 
placed in the Supplemental Reserve against 
losses on loans and guarantees, and loan 
commissions of $7.1 million, credited to the 
Special Reserve. At the end of the quarter, 
the former totaled $359.6 million, and the 
latter, $171.9 million. Gross income, exclu- 
sive of loan commissions, was $40.5 million, 
while expenses, including $21 million for 
interest on the Bank’s funded debt, for bond 
issuance, and for other financial outlays, 
totaled $24.9 million. 

During the quarter, the Bank made six 
loans totaling $203,940,000, thereby bring- 
ing the total number of loans made to 271 
in 54 countries and territories and raising 
the gross total of commitments to $5,384.5 
million. Disbursements on loans were 
$90.8 million, making total disbursements 
$4,011.9 million on September 30. In ad- 
dition, the Bank sold or agreed to sell the 
equivalent of $65.8 million principal 
amounts of loans; on September 30, the 
total amount of such sales was $876.8 mil- 
lion, of which all except $69 million was 
without the Bank’s guarantee. Repayments 
of principal received by the Bank amounted 
to $26.8 million, thus bringing total prin- 
cipal repayments to $703.2 million, consist- 
ing of $364.8 million repaid to the Bank 
and $338.4 million repaid to the purchasers 
of borrowers’ obligations sold by the Bank. 

On September 30 the outstanding funded 
debt of the Bank was $2,086.3 million, re- 
flecting an increase of $13.3 million in the 
three-month period. During that time the 

8 Ibid., 


* Ibid., 


Press Release No 
Press Release No. 662, 


653, September 23, 1960. 
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Bank had placed privately $30 million of 
4 percent Three Year Notes. Outstanding 
debt was increased a further $17.7 million 
as a result of the delivery of $1.8 million 
of bonds which had been subject to delayed 
delivery arrangements, the drawing down 
of an additional $11.9 million equivalent 
from the Deutsche Mark borrowing of De- 
cember 1959, and the revaluation of out- 
standing Canadian Dollar Bond Issues by 
$4 million. Funded debt maturing amounted 
to $30 million, and sinking and purchase 
fund transactions amounted to $4.4 million. 

Pursuant to the increase in the authorized 
capital of the Bank from $10 billion to $21 
billion on September 15, 1959, 61 members 
had doubled their subscriptions and 25 
members had subscribed to $1,309.9 million 
in addition to their 100 percent increases. 
Thus, during the first quarter of this fiscal 
year the subscribed capital of the Bank was 
increased by $607.3 million, amounting to 
$19,915.2 million on September 30. 

On November 15, 1960, the Bank and the 
International Finance 
nounced jointly that the government of 
Cuba had withdrawn from membership in 
both institutions, effective the previous 
day.” Neither the Bank nor the Corpora- 
tion had made any investments in Cuba. 
In accordance with the Articles of Agree- 
ment of the two institutions, arrangements 
were to be made for the repurchase of 
Cuba’s shares of capital stock. 


Corporation an- 


International Finance Corporation 
Investment operations: On September 29, 
1960, the International Finance Corporation 
(IFC) announced two commitments, one 
of them an agreement to invest an addi- 
tional $200,000 in Cementos Bio-Bio, S.A., 
in Chile, to help finance the construction 
and initial operation of a cement plant near 


” International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
Finance Corporation, Joint 


opment and International 
Press Release, November 15, 1960 
1 International Finance Corporation, Press Releases 
Nos. 49 and 50, respectively, September 29, 1960. 
12 [bid., Press Release, October 21, 1960. 
18 International Development Association, 
lease No. 1, September 26, 1960. 
14 Australia, China, 


Press Re- 


Canada, India, Italy, Malaya, 


Concepcién, and the other a commitment 
to invest $1,875,000 in Rauma-Repola Oy 
of Helsinki, Finland, for expansion and 
modernization of the company’s diversified 
manufacturing operations.” The Chilean 
commitment, which brought IFC’s total in- 
vestment in Cementos Bio-Bio, S.A., to 
$1,200,000, was for the purpose of defraying 
costs incurred by the company for addi- 
tional earthquake-proofing of the plant, and 
the total IFC investment was to be in un- 
secured dollar notes bearing 7 percent inter- 
est payable in dollars and maturing between 
1966 and 1971, with additional interest re- 
lated to profits, and an option to subscribe 
to stock of the company. The investment 
in Rauma-Repola Oy, a company operating 
in the fields of pulp, lumber, heavy machin- 
ery, and shipbuilding, and one of Finland’s 
largest manufacturing enterprises, was to be 
in unsecured dollar notes bearing 6 percent 
interest and maturing between 1961 and 
1965, with additional payments dependent 
on dividends, and an option to purchase 
stock. 

Other matters: It was announced by IFC 
on October 21, 1960, that the Republic of 
Sudan had become the 60th member coun- 
try of the Corporation.” Sudan’s capital 
subscription of $111,000 brought the total 
subscribed capital of IFC to $96,617,000. 


International Development Association 


The International Development Associa- 
tion (IDA), an international agency for 
financing economic growth in the less devel- 
oped countries, came into being on Septem- 
ber 26, 1960, as an affiliate of the Interna- 
tional Bank.” Fifteen countries had become 
members by that date, bringing total 
subscriptions to the equivalent of $686 mil- 
lion. If all members of the Bank were to 
join IDA, its initial resources would be the 


Norway, Pakistan, South Vietnam, Sudan, Sweden, 
Thailand, the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
West Germany. In addition to the above, Ecuador, 
Ethiopia, Honduras, and the Netherlands had signed 
the Articles of Agreement but required to complete 
other formalities for membership. Other current mem- 
ber countries of the Bank could still become original 
members of IDA up to December 31, 1960. 
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equivalent of $1000 million, of which $787 
million would be available on a fully con- 
vertible basis. 

IDA, to be administered by the Bank, 
was set up to promote economic develop- 
ment by providing finance to the less de- 
veloped countries on terms more flexible 
and bearing less heavily on their balance 
of payments than conventional loans. Mem- 
bers of the Association were divided into 
two groups for purposes of subscription of 
funds, payable over a five-year period: both 
groups were to pay 10 percent of their ini- 
tial subscriptions in gold or freely con- 
vertible currencies, but the 17 more indus- 
trialized member countries of the Bank 
were to pay the remaining go percent in 
five equal installments in gold or converti- 


ble currencies, while the 51 less developed 
countries were to pay their go percent in 
their national currencies, which IDA was 
not to be free to convert into other cur- 
rencies or to use to finance exports from 
the country concerned without its consent. 

IDA officially began its operations on No- 
vember 8, 1960, with the inaugural meeting 
of its Executive Directors.” The Directors 
sanctioned an administrative budget, ap- 
proved IDA’s by-laws and seal, and author- 
ized IDA to engage in certain financial 
transactions necessary to its operations. 
Membership in IDA by November 9 had 
increased to 22, the newest members being 
Iran, Jordan, the Philippines, Spain, the 
Union of South Africa, the United Arab 
Republic, and Yugoslavia. 


International Monetary Fund 


Two stand-by arrangements were an- 
nounced by the International Monetary 
Fund on September 23, 1960, one with 
the government of El Salvador, authoriz- 
ing drawings up to the equivalent of 
$11.25 million for a period of six months 
in order to strengthen El Salvador’s inter- 
national reserve position prior to the mar- 
keting season for the country’s cotton and 
coffee crops, and the other to Haiti, making 
available the equivalent of $6 million for a 
one-year period, in support of Haitian cur- 
rency convertibility. El] Salvador had made 
similar arrangements with the Fund in 
previous years and had repurchased in full 
any drawings made under these arrange- 
ments. The arrangement with Haiti was to 
become effective on October 1, 1960, at the 
expiration of Haiti’s current $4-million 
agreement with the Fund established a year 
previously in connection with a stabilization 
program. 

On October 10, 1960, three further stand- 
Press Re- 


% International Development Association, 


lease No. 2, November 9, 1960 

1 International Monetary Fund, Press Releases Nos. 
324 and 325, respectively, September 23, 1960; see also 
International Financial News Survey (hereafter cited as 
IFNS), October 7, 1960 (Vol. 12, No. 65), p. $22. 
For a summary of previous activities of the Fund see 


by arrangements were announced by the 
Fund, with Paraguay, Uruguay, and Iran, 
respectively.” The agreement with Paraguay 
authorized that government to draw the 
equivalent of $3.5 million during the suc- 
ceeding twelve months in support of its free 
exchange system and program of internal 
stabilization. The arrangement with Uru- 
guay, which followed upon Uruguay’s ac- 
ceptance of an increase in its Fund quota 
from $15 million to $30 million, authorized 
that country to draw the equivalent of its 
quota over a twelve-month period to sup- 
port its internal financial stability and trade 
and payments liberalization programs. 
Along with the stand-by arrangement au- 
thorizing the government of Iran to draw 
the equivalent of $35 million during the 
next twelve months for its stabilization pro- 
gram, the Fund also agreed to a postpone- 
ment from January 1961 until July 1963 
of repayment of a drawing of $17.5 million 
pounds sterling made by Iran in July 1960. 
1960 (Vol. 14, 


International Organization, Autumn 


No. 4), p. 668-669 

2 International Monetary Fund, Press Releases Nos. 
27, 328, and 4329, respectively, October 10, 1960; see 
also IFNS, October 14, 1960 (Vol. 12, No. 66), p 


$29-530 
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Finally, two stand-by agreements were 
announced by the Fund on November 7, 
1960.’ In an arrangement with Nicaragua, 
the Fund authorized drawings up to $7.5 
million during a twelve-month period to 
support Nicaragua’s foreign exchange posi- 
tion; on three previous occasions, Nicaragua 
had made drawings from the Fund, all of 
which had been repaid. The second ar- 
rangement was with Colombia, authorizing 
that country to draw up to $75 million for 
a one-year period beginning November 1, 
1960, in support of a Colombian program 
designed to insure domestic price stability 
and to provide additional balance-of-pay- 
ments resources. 

On November 3, 1960, it was announced 
by the Fund that repayments had been re- 
ceived from the United Kingdom and 
France.’ On October 27, 1960, the United 
Kingdom had repaid an amount of $83,170,- 
736.33, thus completing repayment of the 
drawing of $561,470,000 that had been 
agreed by the Fund in 1956 as part of a 
larger operation totaling $1,300 million, in- 
cluding a stand-by arrangement, terminated 
in December 1959, authorizing drawings 
of $738,530,000. Repayment by France 
amounted to approximately $131,085,000, of 
which $116,700,050 was in gold and 
$14,384,942 was in United States dollars, 
to complete repayment of the drawings 
made by France in 1957 and 1958. 

The record of Fund transactions pub- 
lished in September showed that during 
July purchases of $17.5 million had been 
made by Iran, $12.5 million by Pakistan, 


and $6.2 million by the Philippines, and 
that under stand-by arrangements Argen- 
tina had purchased $3.5 million and an 
equivalent amount in Netherlands guilders, 
while Bolivia had purchased $250,000." Re- 
purchases had been made by Bolivia 
($250,000), El Salvador ($2 million), Para- 
guay ($100,000), and the United Kingdom 
($14 million), while a further payment of 
$351,000 had been made by Czechoslovakia, 
as agreed when it ceased to be a member 
of the Fund. During the month of August 
purchases were reported by the following 
countries: Argentina, $7 million; Bolivia, 
$250,000; Honduras, $1.3 millon; and Ice- 
land, $2 million, all under stand-by ar- 
rangements.. Repurchases of the equiva- 
lent of $6.1 million were made by Chile, 
$150,000 by Paraguay, and $70 million by 
the United Kingdom. Finally, the record 
of Fund transactions published in Novem- 
ber revealed that during September Argen- 
tina had purchased $7 million under its 
stand-by arrangement with the Fund, while 
repurchases had amounted to $1.3 million 
by Haiti, $2.7 million by the Egyptian Re- 
gion of the United Arab Republic, and $56 
million by the United Kingdom.’ 

It was announced on October 10, 1960, 
that an initial par value for the Uruguayan 
peso, at 7.40 pesos to the United States dol- 
lar, had been established by agreement be- 
tween the government of Uruguay and the 
Fund.” The move was made in connection 
with the reform of Uruguay’s exchange 
system begun in December 1959. 


International Telecommunication Union 


Administrative Council 
The fifteenth session of the Administra- 
tive Council of the International Telecom- 


® International Monetary Fund, Press Releases Nos. 
332 and 4333, respectively, November 7, 1960; see 
also IFNS, November 11, 1960 (Vol. 12, No. 70), 
p- 562. 

4 International Monetary Fund, Press Releases Nos. 
330 and 331, respectively, November 3, 1960; see also 
IFNS, November 11, 1960 (Vol. 12, No. 70), p. $61. 


munication Union (ITU) was held in 
Geneva from May 28 to July 2, 1960, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Libero Oswaldo 


5 FNS, September 2, 1960 (Vol. 12, No. 60),:p. 
484. 
6 Ibid., October 7, 1960 (Vol. 12, No. 65), p. 528. 
7 Ibid., November 4, 1960 (Vol. 12, No. 69), p. 
560. 
8 International Monetary Fund, Press Release No. 
326, October 10, 1960; see also IFNS, October 14, 


1960 (Vol. 12, No. 66), p. 529. 
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de Miranda (Brazil). In pursuance of a 
decision of the Plenipotentiary Conference 
of ITU held in Autumn 1959 to increase 
the part played by the Union in the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance,” 
the Council devoted a considerable part of 
the session to technical assistance. Discus- 
sion revolved around the review of previous 
procedures applied to ITU technical assist- 
ance problems and consideration of proce- 
dures that would enable the Union to take 
a more active part in technical assistance. 
Since telecommunication projects had been 
submitted to ITU by the Special Fund, thus 
making ITU an executive agent of the 
Fund, the Council passed a resolution out- 
lining the procedure by which ITU should 
take part in the Fund’s activities, along 
with a directive to the General Secretariat 
to inform countries of the possibility of re- 
course to the Fund with a view to financing 
telecommunication projects. After a long 
discussion, the Council decided that ITU 
provide technical assistance 


could also 


through the preparation of seminars on 
subjects and 
through the assistance of the Consultative 
The 
the ITU Secretariat and 
the countries requiring technical assistance 
in order to specify the needs of those coun- 


technical telecommunication 


Committees. Council urged closer 


contact between 


tries and to follow up current expert mis- 
sions more efficiently. The possibility of 
regional representation in ITU was consid- 
ered, but the consensus was that it would 
be too expensive for the Union at present. 
Concerning the financing of telecommuni- 
cation projects, the Council acknowledged 
the help that might be given by private or 
international banking concerns and _ re- 
quested the Secretary-General to send to 
administrations all the information he could 
assemble on this question. 

The financial questions on the agenda in- 
cluded the preparation of the Union budgets 
for 1960 and 1961, the audit and approval 

1 Journal UIT, August 1960 (Vol. 27, No. 8), 


168-171 For a summary of the fourteenth sessior 


Pp 
1959 (Vol. 13, 


see International Organization, 
No. 4), p 45-049 


of the accounts for the past year, and im- 
plementation of the decisions and resolu- 
tions of the Plenipotentiary Conference of 
1959. The 1960 budget, prepared by the 
Council on a provisional basis at its 1959 
session, was approved in the amount of 
8,999,100 Swiss francs, a round-figure in- 
crease of 1,500,000 over the provisional esti- 
mate, resulting from additional credits au- 
thorized by the Conference, the increase of 
Council membership from 18 to 25, the ex- 
pert survey of the working of the Union 
Secretariats, and the reorganization of vari- 
ous services at Union headquarters. This 
increase brought the contributory share of 
each member to 13,940 Swiss francs, an 
additional 5,140 over the 1960 estimate of 
8,800 Swiss francs. Under the extraordinary 
budget for 1960, the Council revised esti- 
mates to a total of 1,245,464 Swiss francs 
for study group meetings and regional con- 
ferences, and the supplementary publica- 
tions budget was fixed at 2,182,770 Swiss 
francs. The Union 1961 
amounted to 12,436,500 Swiss francs, estab- 
lished for the first time on the basis of the 
consolidated budget principles approved by 
the 1959 Plenipotentiary Conference and 
covering both the recurrent expenses of the 
Union and those of conferences and meet- 
ings. The contributory share in the ex- 
penses of the Union for 1961 was fixed at 
23,296 francs per unit. Not in- 
cluded in the budget either for 1960 or 
1961 were the administrative expenses re- 
sulting from participation in the UN Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance, 
amounting each 234,360 Swiss 
francs, refunded by the UN. The supple- 
budget for 


budget for 


Swiss 


year to 


mentary publications 1961 
amounted to 1,910,700 Swiss francs. 

Under the heading of staff questions, the 
basic duty of the Council was to examine 
the action taken by ITU’s Secretary-General 
in pursuance of the decisions of the Pleni- 
potentiary Conference concerning assimila- 
(Vol 


2 See International Organization, »pting 


the Conferer 
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tion of the employment conditions of Union 
staff to those of the UN Common System. 
In this connection the Council approved 
new staff rules, pension regulations, salary 
scales, and an insurance system. Concern- 
ing the inquiry into the working of the 


Union Secretariats, the Council requested 


the Secretary-General to report on the find- 
ings at the beginning of 1961. 


Other Matters 

In August 1960 it was announced that 
the application submitted by the state of 
Cameroun for membership in ITU had 
been accepted by the requisite majority.’ 


World Meteorological Organization 


Executive Committee 

The twelfth 
Committee of the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization (WMO) was held in the new 


session of the Executive 


headquarters building in Geneva from June 
27 to July 15, 1960." The work of the ses- 
sion was divided as usual between two com- 
mittees, the administrative and financial, 
and the technical; and reports on over 60 
agenda items were prepared by them for 
decision in plenary meeting. 

After consideration of the reports of re- 
gional associations and commissions, the 
Committee discussed relations with other 
international organizations. Draft working 
arrangements between WMO and the In- 
ternational Council of Scientific Unions 
(ICSU) were approved with only minor 
amendments, and modifications to the cur- 
rent working arrangements with the Inter- 
national Union of Geodesy and Geophysics 
were proposed, including a protocol pro- 
viding for the application of the working 
arrangements to activities involving meteor- 
ological considerations in the field of hy- 
drology and other geophysical disciplines 
within the competence of WMO. Three 
resolutions were adopted by the Committee 
with relation to WMO’s activities in the 
field of atmospheric ozone: 1) an invitation 
to regional associations to set up working 
groups on atmospheric ozone in order to 
encourage and coordinate regional activi- 
ties in that field; 2) a request to meteoro- 
logical services to maintain in operation as 

* Journal UIT (Vol. 27, No. 8), p 


August 1960 


158 
1WMO 


p. 193-197. For a 


October (Vol. 9, No. 4), 
summary of the eleventh session, 


Bulletin 1960 


many ozone stations as possible and to ar- 
range their ozone-sonde programs by re- 
gional agreement; and 3) an invitation to 
members with adequate facilities to carry 
out studies in improved techniques for in- 
tercomparison of ozone spectrophotometers. 

The Committee set up working groups 
or panels of experts on administrative and 
financial questions, publications and bibliog- 
WMO 6service in 


raphy, a permanent 


meteorology, the International Geophysical 
Year (IGY), research institutes for tropical 


meteorology, and a warning service of 


seismic sea-waves. Two former panels of 
experts, responsible for studying and advis- 
ing on the meteorological aspects of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, and on the 
use of artificial satellites in the study of 
the atmosphere, were re-established with 
revised terms of reference. Before adjourn- 
ing, the Committee provisionally announced 
the dates of the thirteenth session as May 30 


—June 17, 1961. 


Technical Commissions 

The Commission for Maritime Meteorol- 
ogy held its third session in August 1960 at 
Utrecht, Netherlands. The commission 
adopted nine resolutions, seven of which 
referred to the establishment of working 
groups on such topics as marine climatology, 
sea ice, weather advice for fishing opera- 
tions, and the study of a worldwide net- 
work of surface and upper-air sea observa- 
tions. The commission also adopted 32 


see International Organization, Spring 1960 (Vol. 14, 
No. 2), Pp. 343. 
2 WMO Bulletin, October 


Pp 197-200. 


(Vol. 9, No 43s 


1900 
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recommendations covering a wide variety 
of questions, both operational and technical, 
in the field of maritime meteorology. 

During August and September 1960 sev- 
eral working groups of the technical com- 
missions also held meetings.’ At an August 
session the working group on atmospheric 
ozone of the Commission for Aerology dis- 
cussed suggestions concerning the machin- 
ery for carrying out inspections of ozone 
spectrophotometers and the feasibility of 
organizing inspection partly on a regional 
basis. Also in August the working group 
on numerical methods of weather analysis 
and forecasting of the same commission 
met informally for the purpose of revising 
its draft report to include consideration of 
the problem of introducing new codes, with 
a view to speeding up reception of data at 
Forecast centers. 

One further meeting was held in August, 
that of the working group on the Guide to 
Climatological Practices, which completed 
the rearrangement and re-editing of the 
material to be included in the Guide. Fi- 
nally, from September 5 to 9 in Geneva 
the working group on the utilization of the 
aircraft meteorological reports of the Com- 
mission for Aeronautical Meteorology pre- 
pared the draft of a WMO guide on tech- 
niques calculated to secure the maximum 
possible benefit from the meteorological in- 
formation furnished by aircraft. 


Regional Associations 
A meeting of the study group on fac- 
simile broadcasts of Regional Association 


3 [bid., p. 213-216. 
4 Ibid., p. 226. 


VI (Europe) was held in Offenbach/Main, 
Germany, May 17-21, 1960, to discuss possi- 
bilities for the standardization of operational 
procedures for facsimile transmissions and 
the standardization of equipment on a re- 
gional basis.‘ The group discussed the need 
to eliminate existing differences in synoptic 
practices concerning the scale, plotting dia- 
grams, measuring units, intervals between 
isobars and contour lines, and the exchange 
of facsimile charts between Region IV 
(North and Central America) and Region 
VI as a step toward standardization of 
northern hemisphere procedures. 


Other Matters 


From November 17 to 25, 1959, an An- 
tarctic symposium, the second of its kind 
ever to be held, took place in Buenos Aires 
with WMO as one of its sponsors.’ The 
purpose of the symposium, which was at- 
tended by 167 participants, was to present 
and discuss the results of scientific activities 
in the Antarctic during the International 
Geophysical Year. Considerable discussion 
was devoted to a comparison of conditions 
in the Antarctic with those in the Arctic, 
and one of the most important conclusions 
drawn was that caution must be shown 
when comparing observations of individual 
stations in the two regions due to the fact 
that the pattern of pressure and temperature 
fields over the two regions was asym- 


metrical. 


5 Ibid., April 1960 (Vol. 9, No. 2), p. 91-94. 
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Council of Europe 


Consultative Assembly 

The second part of the twelfth ordinary 
session of the Consultative Assembly was 
held from September 21 to 29, 1960, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Per Federspiel 
(Danish Moderate Liberal). Among the 
speakers who addressed the Assembly was 
Mr. J. O. Krag, chairman of the Committee 
of Ministers and Danish foreign minister. 
Referring to modern technology, he alleged 
that the greatest challenge of the times was 
that of any new 
body set up to negotiate on disarmament 


disarmament, and that 


ought to be accepted, provided its composi- 
tion guaranteed a realistic approach. Then, 
concentrating on the problems of European 
integration, he welcomed the signing of 
the treaty establishing the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) and the projected membership of 
Canada and the United States therein.” Its 
tasks, he pursued, were three-fold: to pro 
vide effective consultation for improving 
the coordination of economic policies; to 
promote the expansion of world trade; and 
to assist in the economic development of 
underdeveloped countries by increasing the 
magnitude and improving the nature of 
financial assistance. Another speaker was 
Mr. Edward Heath, minister of the United 
Kingdom for European affairs, who, in 
presenting the United Kingdom’s attitude 
toward European integration, stated that 
the two main problems were the Common- 
wealth relationship and the demands of 
domestic agricultural policy. He expressed 
the view that it was preferable to concen- 


trate on solving immediate practical difficul- 


ties before initiating formal negotiations, 

1 Council of Europe News, November 1960 (New 
Series No. 11), p. 3-24, and Forward in Europe, Oc 
tober 1960 (Vol. 2, No. 5), p. 4-5 For a summary 
of the first part of the twelfth ordinary session, see 


and that a solution acceptable to the Com- 
monwealth was undoubtedly possible with 
further exploration. 

Political Questions: With regard to the 
international political situation, the Assem- 
bly heard the Political Committee’s report 
on the general policy of the Council of 
Europe, emphasizing the necessity of a 
common approach through greater inter- 
governmental cooperation toward 1) Euro- 
pean problems, such as economic division, 
and 3) assistance to 


2) disarmament, ) 
In pursuance of these 


emerging countries. 
goals, the Assembly adopted the following 
two recommendations: 1) that member 
governments use the Committee of Minis- 
ters of the Council as a policymaking in- 
strument with a view to strengthening the 
solidarity of Europe with the United States 
and other nations of the free world; and 
2) that members make use of the Com- 
mittee to coordinate, in harmony with the 
UN, their policies with regard to the newly 
independent nations of the world in need 
of assistance. Mr. Christophe Kalenzaga 
(French-African Alliance for the Unity of 
the Community), speaking in support of 
the second stressed the 
necessity for prompt aid from Europe as a 


recommendation, 


whole to the newly emerging nations to 
keep them from turning to the communist 
countries for assistance. The Assembly also 
adopted a third recommendation, based on 
another report of the Committee, which 
suggested means of reactivating the Coun- 
cil of Europe. 

Economic Questions: The discussion of 
Europe’s rival trade groups again, as at 
the previous session, overshadowed all other 


International Organization, Summer 1960 (Vol. 14, 


No. 4), Pp. 477-478. 


2 See below, p. 2 
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Opening the debate, 


economic questions. 
the rapporteur of the Political Committee, 
Mr. Natale Santero (Italian Christian Dem- 
ocrat), urged that the members of the 
European Free Trade Association (EFTA) 


and of the European Economic Commu- 
nity (EEC) study the possibility of an 
association agreement for the achievement 
of political and economic coordination; to 
this end he proposed the establishment of 
a committee composed of representatives of 
both groups. The Economic Committee 
suggested the formation of a European re- 
gional association, which would respect the 
institutions of both trade groups and also 
take into account such problems as Com- 
monwealth preference and the threat of 
trade deflections through differing external 
tariffs, the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Gunnar Heckscher (Swedish Conservative) 
adding that arguments against an over-all 
economic solution for Europe—particularly 
that of supranationality—had been shown 
to be invalid, since even the EFTA coun- 
tries had agreed to shape economic policy 
in partnership. A number of delegates felt 
that the proposal of the Economic Com- 
mittee was an attempt to reconcile two op- 
posing concepts and therefore doomed to 
failure, and that the need at present was 
rather for careful long-term studies. Ac- 
cordingly, a draft recommendation pre- 
sented jointly by the Political and Econom- 
ic Committees was adopted unanimously; 
it recommended that the Committee of 
Ministers begin exploratory conversations 
as soon as possible concerning the condi- 
tions under which an association agreement 
could be negotiated. Other recommenda- 
tions adopted by the Assembly dealt with 
the following subjects: European coopera- 
tion on space research and in the develop- 
ment of a law of outer space; the proposed 
Channel tunnel project (instructing the 
working party on relations with national 
parliaments to promote support of the proj- 
ect); and the European agricultural situa- 
tion. 


December 12, 
summary 


of Europe Press Reports, 
1961. For the last 


3 Council 
1960, and January 4, 
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Other Questions: A number of other pro- 
posals were passed by the Assembly, among 
them the following: 1) a protest against 
the imprisonment of people for political 
motives in the Soviet zone of Germany; 2 
with relation to refugees and over-popula- 
tion in Italy, a resolution to make every 
effort possible to close the refugee camps, 
provide vocational training for Italian and 
foreign emigrants, and assure workers free- 
dom of movement in Europe; and 3) in 
reply to the first report of the Council of 
Europe Cultural Fund, a recognition of the 
responsibility of the Assembly to facilitate 
the work of the Fund, particularly in set- 
ting up national committees on cultural 
activities. 


Committee of Ministers 

The Committee of Foreign Ministers of 
the Council of Europe met in Paris on 
December 12 and 13, 1960, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Maurice Couve de 
Murville, foreign minister of France.’ The 
Committee adopted a resolution recom- 
mending to member governments that they 
increase substantially their contributions to 
the Cultural Fund of the Councii and in- 
vite the Second European Conference of 
ministers responsible for education ques- 
tions, scheduled to meet in Germany in the 
Spring of 1961, to give its views on a pro- 
gram of educational, scientific, and cultural 
cooperation, using the machinery of the 
Council. The Committee also approved 
the transmission of a communication to the 
Consultative Assembly containing a review 
of the Council’s achievements since its 
creation in 1949 and a declaration of intent 
for the future. The Ministers drew particu- 
lar attention to the 32 European conven- 
tions and agreements concluded to date, of 
which 25 were in force, covering such 
fields as human rights, the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes, and measures to minimize 
frontier formalities. With regard to the 
future, the Committee concluded that the 
most important task confronting it was to 


of a Committee of Ministers meeting, see International 
Organization, Autumn 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 4), p. 677. 
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seek practical means of strengthening unity 
and the European spirit among the member 
nations of the Council, and, with this in 
view, it expressed the hope that the Consul- 
tative Assembly would cooperate in the 
study and implementation of new projects. 


Other Matters 

On November 14, 1960, the European 
Court of Human Rights delivered its judg- 
ment in the Lawless case on the prelimi- 
nary objections and questions of procedure 
arising out of the memorial of the Euro- 
pean Commission of Human Rights, the 
counter-memorial of the Irish government, 
and the submissions at the public hearings 
held on October 3 and 4, 1960." The Court 
ruled, by six votes to one, that the proce- 
dure set forth in the convention relating 
to the Court had been complied with, and 
decided unanimously to proceed to the ex- 
amination of the merits of the case, fixing 
December 16, 1960, as the date by which 
the Commission of Human Rights was to 
have submitted its memorial on the merits 
of the case, and February 5, 1961, as the 
date by which the Irish government was to 
have deposited its counter-memorial. 

On September 29 and 30, 1960, the first 
meeting of representatives of the joint na- 
tional committees of the Council of Europe 


Cultural Fund and of the European Cul- 
tural Foundation took place in Strasbourg 
for the purpose of organizing cooperation 
on the national level between the Fund 
and the Foundation, along the lines of a 
cooperative arrangement which had _ been 
concluded between the two bodies, with a 
view to launching an appeal for funds to 
promote a broad program of cultural co- 
operation throughout Europe.’ The Coun- 
cil of Europe’s Committee on Higher Edu- 
cation and Research, meeting December 
6-9, 1960, in Paris, reached several impor- 
tant decisions, among them: 1) to look 
into the present situation with regard to 
the study of little-known languages, in par- 
ticular, Chinese, in European universities; 
and 2) to establish a working party to con- 
sider means of cooperation and cultural ex- 
changes between European and African 
universities. 

Two additional signatures, those of Swe- 
den and Denmark, were appended, on 
November 30, 1960, to the European agree- 
ment abolishing visa requirements for refu- 
gees, opened for signature on April 20, 
1959. With the entering into force of the 
agreement for those two countries in Janu- 
ary 1961, refugees would no longer require 
visas to enter Belgium, Denmark, France, 
the Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden. 


European Communities 


European Parliamentary Assembly 

On October 17, 1960, the European Par- 
liamentary Assembly, after a debate on 
trade policy and economic cooperation with 
third countries, adopted a draft resolution 
covering such topics as the coordination of 
trade policies, relations between the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC) and 
the European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA), and policies toward developing 
Report, November 22, 
Europe, December 1960 


previous information 
Autumn 


*Council of Europe Press 
1960; see also Forward in 
(Vol. 2, No. 6), p. 4-5. For 
International Organization, 
678. 
Report, 


on the case, see 
1960 (Vol. 14, No. 4), Pp. 

5 Council of Europe Press 
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September 30, 


countries. In its resolution the Assembly 
called for an intensification of consuitations 
between member states and the EEC Com- 
mission, with a view to increasing partici- 
pation by the Commission in bilateral ne- 
gotiations between member states of the 
Assembly and third countries. With regard 
to relations between EEC and EFTA, it 
suggested that the possibility of the EFTA 
countries’ ultimately joining EEC be exam- 

® Jbid., December 15, 1960. 

7 Ibid., December 1, 1960. 

1 For a summary of previous activities, see Inter- 
national Organization, Autumn 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 4), 
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ined in the light of the Rome Treaty and 
the Stockholm Convention, and, with re- 
gard to policies toward the developing 
countries, it proposed the following steps: 
1) stabilizing prices of, and reducing im- 
port taxes on, raw materials; 2) enlarging 
quotas for imports from developing coun- 
tries; and 3) improving export credit terms, 
as well as increasing financial aid, to en- 
able such countries to pay for imports essen- 
tial to their development. 


European Atomic Energy Community 

It was announced in October 1960 that 
the first research center of the European 
Atomic Energy Community (Euratom), 
one of four joint research establishments 
to be set up by the Community, had been 
opened at Ispra, Italy, following ratifica- 
tion by the Italian parliament in July of 
an agreement between Euratom and Italy 
to share the Ispra research center.” Under 
the terms of the agreement, Euratom was 
to appropriate $40 million for new equip- 
ment and installations in order to develop 
further Europe’s nuclear-power-reactor tech- 
nology, instrument research, research in the 
field of raw and processed materials, and 
training of nuclear scientists. A second 
project, the construction of a 200- to 250- 
megawatt nuclear power plant undertaken 
jointly by Euratom and the Société 
d’Energie Nucléaire Franco-Belge des Ar- 
dennes, was also approved by the Council 
of Ministers. Both projects were expected 
to give impetus to the drive toward bring- 
ing nuclear power costs down to the level 
of conventional power costs. 

From September 5 to 8, 1960, a sym- 
posium, attended by approximately 250 
nuclear energy experts from fifteen coun- 
tries and sponsored by Euratom, was held 
in Brussels, Belgium, to discuss the legal 
and administrative problems of protection 
from radiation as related to the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. Speakers empha- 
sized the need for further collaboration in 


3 Bulletin from the European Community, October 
1960 (No. 42), p. 6 
*The New York Times, October 11, 1960. 


order to guarantee the adoption on an inter- 
national level of satisfactory standards of 
protection. 


European Economic Community 
On October 11, 1960, the 
nounced disagreement among the members 
of EEC concerning the bid of several Afri- 
can states, formerly French colonies, for 
afhliation with the Community.’ The prob- 
lem arose over the opposition of the Neth- 
erlands to their formal association with 
EEC, based on the following three points: 
1) the contention that the Rome Treaty 
did not permit commitments toward the 
region in question beyond 1962; 2) the 
desire that African association with western 
Europe not be limited to the former colo- 
nies of common market members, but 
that it be extended to all of former colonial 
Africa; and 3) the fact that the Nether- 
lands’ application for the association of the 
Dutch West Indies had made almost no 
The 
more urgent, according to the press in 
December, as January 1, 1961, the date on 
which the Community was scheduled to 
reduce internal duties, drew near. West 
Germany had joined the Netherlands in 
opposition to the affiliation of the former 
French colonies, and it was the opinion of 
the press that, if the former French terri- 
tories were to benefit from the tariff 
changes, it would be later than January 1 
before the conflict could be resolved. 
Negotiations were continuing, the press 
reported in November and December, with 
regard to Greece’s becoming an associate 
member of EEC. Questions remaining to 
be settled included divergent opinions as 
to the sanctions which EEC might impose 
on Greece to protect its full members from 
the eventually damaging competition of 
Greek agricultural exports, and controversy 
over EEC’s external tariff on tobacco. 
Finally, on January 2, 1961, the press 
announced a 10 percent tariff reduction, as 


5 Ibid., December 18, 1960. 
® The Times (London), November 29 and Decem- 
ber 20, 1960. 
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of the previous day, on goods traded within 
the European Economic Community, mak- 
ing a total reduction of 30 percent since 
1958 on import duties within the Commu- 
nity. This step reportedly signalled the 


actual division of the continent into two 
trading blocs, since, for the first time, some 
of the duties which had been reduced for 
members would be increased on imports 
from outside the Community. 


European Free Trade Association 


An important item of discussion during 
the Autumn months of 1960 among the 
members of the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation (EFTA) was reported to be the 
question of association with the European 
Economic Community (EEC), but the 
press announced in October a “lack of 
progress” in resolving the problems encoun- 
tered." The question was said to have 
been included in the issues taken up at the 
second ministerial meeting of the Council, 
held in Berne, Switzerland, on October 
1r and 12, 1960. Mr. Max Petitpierre, 
president of the Swiss Confederation, re- 
portedly stated in an address to the Council 
that, even if there was little prospect of an 
agreement between EEC and EFTA in the 
immediate future, it was imperative that the 
two organizations work together, not only 
for commercial and economic reasons, but 
also because of the mission that Europe 
was called on to discharge toward the 
newly independent countries.’ Since, how- 
ever, an acceptable settlement with EEC 
seemed impossible in the near future, the 
Council determined that EFTA should 
proceed with its own plans.’ In pursuance 
of this decision, the Ministers decided to 
establish a consultative committee, repre- 
sentative of all aspects of economic activity, 
including labor, to advise on all facets of 
the activity of the Association.‘ Also con- 
sidered at the meeting was the possibility 
of an additional 10 percent tariff reduction 
to take effect as of January 1, 1961, to keep 
pace with the EEC cut scheduled for that 
date, but the Council concluded that too 


1 The New York Times, January 2, 1961. 

1The New York Times, October 3, 1960. 

2 The Times (London), October 12, 1960. 

The New York Times, October 12, 1960. 

‘ Forward in Europe, December 1960 (Vol. 2, No. 


little time had elapsed since the first 20 
percent tariff reductions on July 1, 1960, 
to make any modification of the timetable 
feasible at this time; it resolved, neverthe- 
less, to re-examine the question early in 
1961. The Ministers noted with satisfac- 
tion that the original tariff cuts had gone 
into operation without difficulty, and re- 
asserted that the object of EFTA was not 
the creation of an inward-looking preferen- 
tial bloc—for example, no restrictions on 
trade with third countries had been intro- 
duced with the creation of the group. 
EFTA offered to all trading nations, 
whether producers of industrial or agricul- 
tural products, stated the Council, the op- 
portunities of an expanding market. 

From November 7 to 9, 1960, an unofh- 
cial political and economic conference of 
EFTA members, convened by the United 
Kingdom Council of the European Move- 
ment, was reported by the press to have 
met in London.’ Mr. Harold Macmillian, 
prime minister of the United Kingdom, in 
an address before the conference was said 
to have called for the maximum degree of 
economic unity in western Europe. Among 
other speakers, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, chancel- 
lor of the exchequer of the United King- 
dom, was reported to have stressed the 
need to relate the objectives of EFTA to 
the Western world as a whole, and Mr. 
Halvard Lange, foreign minister of Nor- 
way, was said to have stated that western 
Europe was faced with a triple challenge— 
to improve relations with the noncom- 
mitted countries, to face a communist eco- 


6), p. 7; see also The Times (London), October 13, 
1960 

5 The New York Times, November 8, 9, and 10, 
1960, and The Times (London), November 7 and 8, 
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nomic offensive, and to develop further 
economic coherence in Europe. Delegates 
emphasized that strengthening EFTA was 
not incompatible with the goal of a wider 
European economic solution, and represent- 
atives divided into four commissions to 
discuss the following: 1) EFTA’s external 
relations; 2) commercial and economic de- 
velopment; 3) investment, financial, and 
monetary policies; and 4) labor and social 
problems. One of the 
portedly decided that an action committee 
to foster European economic integration 
should be formed, and set January 1961 as 
the date for the first meeting of that com- 


commissions re- 


mittee. 

In November and December two Coun- 
cil decisions were announced by the press, 
on import duties and re-exports, respec- 
tively.” The Council decided that, so long 
as import duties between member states 


had been cut by less than half, EFTA 
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members should not refuse to accept goods 
as eligible for area tariff treatment on the 
ground that they benefited from “draw- 
back,” reimbursement to the 
manufacturer The 
clarified an article of the EFTA Conven- 
tion which provided that after January 1, 
1970, member states might refuse the bene- 
fit of the elimination of between 
EFTA countries on goods benefiting from 
drawback, but included no rules on the 
subject covering the period prior to the 
barriers 


defined as 
decision 


or exporter. 


tariffs 


customs 


Concerning 


complete removal of 
among the EFTA countries. 
re-exports, the Council further defined the 
criteria of evidence of origin required for 
a product to obtain the benefits of the re- 
duced tariffs applying to member countries, 
in the event that the product, after ex- 
portation from one EFTA country to an- 
other, had been re-exported to a_ third 


EFTA country. 


Organization for European Economic Cooperation 


It was announced by the press in No- 
vember 1960 that the preparatory commit- 
tee, which had been considering the aims 
and structure of the proposed Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) to replace the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC), had completed its report and was 
planning to transmit it to a conference 
of ministers of the twenty European and 
North American nations involved in or- 
ganizing OECD.’ One of the most difh- 
cult problems in reaching agreement was 
reportedly the refusal of the United States 
to accept a definite commitment to coordi- 
nate its economic policy with those of the 
other members.. A compromise was finally 
reached, providing that the convention 
would: 1) bind members, in making their 


©The Times November 25 and Decem- 
ber 8, 1960. 

1 The Times (London), November 25, 1960. For 
a summary of previous activities of OEEC, see Inter- 
national Organization, Autumn 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 4), 
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(London), 


basic economic decisions—on interest rates, 
for example—to avoid measures that would 
endanger other countries; and 2) require 
members to cooperate closely in carrying 
out the basic aims of the organization and, 
when necessary, to take coordinated action. 
In any case, the organization was to be 
able to take decisions only by unanimity. 
The proposed structure of the organization, 
reported to be similar to that of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization,’ was to in- 
clude: 1) a Council on which all member 
states would be represented by permanent 
delegations; 2) a Council chairman, who 
would be selected to serve a one-year term 
and would preside at ministerial sessions 
of the Council, and two vice chairmen; 
and 3) a permanent staff headed by a Sec- 


retary-General, who would be chosen for 
>The Neu November 20 and De- 
cember 12, 1960. 
3 Ibid., November 27, 1960. 


York Times, 
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a five-year term and would preside at Coun- 
cil sessions attended by the permanent 
representatives. 

When the 
cussed by the foreign ministers of the 
twenty participating nations on December 


committee report was dis- 


13 and 14, 1960, one further controversy 
was said to have arisen, based on the 
United States contention that it could not 
undertake commitments in the field of 
trade, since trade regulations were legis- 
lated by Congress.“ Most of the smaller 
European nations, on the other hand, had 
wanted to carry forward certain binding 


4 [bid., December 14, 1960. 


trading rules and decisions of OEEC; ac- 
cording to the press, the controversy was 
resolved when it that these 
rules would be examined by the new or- 
ganization rather than carried forward au- 
tomatically. Finally, it was announced by 
the press that the document had been 
signed by the twenty high officials on De- 
cember 14, 1960, with September 1, 1961, 
set as the date on which the organization 
was to come into being, provided that fif- 
teen nations had ratified the convention by 
that date.” 


was decided 


5 Ibid., December 15, 1960. 
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General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


The seventeenth session of the contract- 
ing parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) was held in 
Geneva from October 31 to November 19, 
1960, under the chairmanship of Mr. Ed- 
mundo Penna Barbosa da Silva (Brazil).’ 
One of the main items of discussion was 
regional economic integration, considered 
in terms of the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation (EFTA), the proposed Latin Amer- 
ican free trade area, and the European 
Economic Community (EEC). Examina- 
tion of the Stockholm Convention estab- 
lishing EFTA, begun at the sixteenth ses- 
sion, was resumed, with the contracting 
parties concluding that the provisions con- 
cerning the setting up, within the time 
limit set forth in the convention, of a free 
trade area were within the definition of 
such an area, as contained in Article XXIV 
of GATT. Delegates felt, however, that 
there remained some legal and practical 
issues which could be more fruitfully dis- 
cussed in the light of experience of the 
operation of the convention, and thus wel- 
comed the willingness of EFTA members 
to furnish additional information as the 
organization evolved. In examining the 
Montevideo Treaty proposing a Latin 
American free trade area, delegates reached 
much the same conclusions. In response to 
the report on developments within EEC, 
particularly with regard to tariffs, delegates 
expressed a desire to receive details on the 
common agricultural policy of the Com- 
munity, and raised queries as to the harm- 
ful effect of the Community’s progressively 
favorable treatment of the associated terri- 
tories on the trade of certain outside coun- 
tries with EEC. 

Another important agenda item was the 


1 Press Release GATT/553, November 28, 1960. 
For a summary of the sixteenth session, see Imnterna- 
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examination of two reports on the GATT 
program for trade expansion, one dealing 
with the effect of agricultural policies on 
international trade, and the other analyzing 
the difficulties faced by the less developed 
countries in expanding their trade with the 
rest of the world. With regard to the 
former, the facts revealed that virtually all 
governments had intervened in one way 
or another to assist or support agricultural 
producers, a policy resulting in serious dis- 
tortions of the normal patterns of produc- 
tion and trade, and that in a number of 
instances tariff concessions had been nulli- 
fied by agricultural protection measures. 
The latter report showed that the export 
earnings of the less developed countries 
had continued to. stagnate in the last few 
years, and that, although the industrialized 
countries had relaxed some quota restric- 
tions in recent months, the benefits accru- 
ing therefrom to less developed countries 
had been insignificant. Representatives of 
less developed countries expressed regret 
that import restrictions continued to be 
maintained on items like cotton textiles, 
jute goods, and other simple manufactures, 
while delegates representing industrialized 
countries stressed the need for less devel- 
oped countries to diversify their range of 
export products, and pointed out that the 
development of inter-regional trade might 
also benefit them. 

Other topics discussed by the contracting 
parties at the seventeenth session included, 
inter alia, balance-of-payments and other 
import restrictions, market disruption, sub- 
sidies, the proposed Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, com- 
modity problems, and restrictive business 
practices. At the final meeting delegates 


tional Organization, Summer 1960 (Vol. 13, No. 3), 
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reportedly decided to establish a perma- 
nent committee to study ways to avoid 
market disruption, e.g., a sharp and sub- 
stantial increase or potential increase of 
imports of certain products from particular 
sources at prices considerably below those 
prevailing in the market of the importing 
country, and to facilitate consultations be- 
tween exporting and importing countries 
caught up in disruptive trade situations.” 
It was also reported that the contracting 
parties had decided to enforce more strictly 
GATT?’s rule calling for the eventual re- 
moval of export subsidies on manufactured 
products, previously operative only to the 
extent that members undertook not to 
broaden such subsidies. In pursuance of 
this decision, a declaration was said to have 
been opened for signature by the United 
States, Canada, and the fourteen leading 
industrialized countries of western Europe, 
in which they formally undertook to apply 
strictly the no-subsidy rule. 

Finally, Ireland and Argentina submitted 
formal applications for accession to GATT.’ 
Ireland was invited to participate in the 
1961 tariff negotiations with a view to ac- 
cession as a full partner, and Argentina, 
currently in the process of modernizing its 
tariff schedules and customs duties, was 
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provisionally accepted, pending tariff nego- 
tiations to be initiated at the earliest prac- 
ticable opportunity after the entry into 
force of the new Argentine tariff. Also, 
since Poland’s application to become asso- 
ciated with GATT had received the neces- 
sary number of acceptances, the Declaration 
on Relations between Poland and the Con- 
tracting Parties entered into force on No- 
vember 16, 1960. 

On September 2, 1960, the press re- 
ported the opening on September 1 of the 
GATT tariff conference of 1960-1961, to 
continue until June 1961, marking a series 
of negotiations by the contracting parties 
aimed at reducing trade barriers.’ The 
first stage of the conference was said to be 
concerned with the level of the European 
Economic Community’s external tariff, in- 
tended to take the place of national tariffs, 
in its bearing on the existing obligations 
of the six EEC members under GATT 
rules. Subsequently, it was reported on 
October 1, 1960, that many of the con- 
tracting parties to GATT felt that the 
concessions thus far offered by EEC mem- 
bers did not adequately compensate them 
for the loss of tariff cuts which they had 
already experienced; consequently, negotia- 
tions were to continue.” 


Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 


The thirteenth session of the Council 
of the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration (ICEM) was held in 
Geneva, December 1-9, 1960." Ambassador 
Max H. Wershof, permanent representa- 
tive of Canada to the European Office of 
the UN in Geneva, was elected chairman. 

During the course of the session, dele- 
gates of the 29 member governments of 
ICEM unanimously decided to assist the 
overseas resettlement of Belgians who had 
fled from the Congo. Belgian authorities 


2 The New York Times, November 20, 1960 and 
The Times (London), November 21, 1960. 
3 Press Release GATT/553, November 28, 
*The New York Times and The Times (London), 
1960. 


1960. 


September 2, 


estimated that between 2,000 and 3,000 
repatriated nationals, including independ- 
ent farmers, highly qualified industrial 
workers and technicians, members of the 
liberal professions, and owners of small 
businesses, would need emigration assist- 
ance in the coming year, and stated that 
the Belgian government, which had for- 
mally requested assistance from ICEM, 
would make a per capita contribution on 
behalf of each adult resettled by the migra- 
tion agency. The ambassador of the Union 

5 The New York Times, October 1, 1960 

1ICEM Press Releases Nos. 286-293. For a sum- 
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of South Africa announced that his country 
had already admitted Belgian refugees and 
would gladly receive more, and the Argen- 
tine delegate said that his government had 
issued a special decree to permit the entry 
of Belgians from the Congo. 

On December 5, Mr. Ferdinando Storchi, 
the Italian undersecretary of state for for- 
eign affairs, called on the Council to evolve 
a new migration policy based on recogni- 
tion of the economic and social evolution 
that had taken place in member countries 
since ICEM’s foundation. Stressing the im- 
portance of ICEM’s migration services, 
technical assistance programs, and voca- 
tional training in stimulating and regulat- 
ing the flow of Europe’s migrants, particu- 
larly to Latin America, he asked that a 
study be made in the coming year, on the 
basis of which the concepts concerning the 
needs of European migrants and of the 
additional manpower 


countries seeking 


might be brought up to date. At the same 
meeting the Council was addressed by Mr. 


Thomas Jamieson, Director of the Office 
of the UN High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees (UNHCR), who urged that the world 
community make additional efforts to pro- 
vide permanent solutions to the refugee 
problem. Mr. Jamieson noted that the 
number of handicapped refugees able to 
emigrate to permanent homes had risen 
from less than 1 percent in 1952 to 7 per- 
cent during the past two years, but he 
pointed out one area that required special 
help in 1961, namely, the problem of the 
7,300 European refugees still on the Chi- 
nese mainland, where the joint UNHCR/- 
ICEM operation still needed about $4 mil- 
lion as well as visas for some 2,000 refugees 
expected to leave China. On the following 
day, the Council adopted a resolution draw- 
ing the attention of the member govern- 
ments to the continuing need for more 
funds for ICEM’s European program for 
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the resettlement of 35,580 European refu- 
gees in 1961 and 33,150 in 1962. 

On December 7 and 8, the Council dis- 
cussed the proposed plan of operations and 
budget for 1961 calling for a total move- 
ment of 103,950 persons, including 39,260 
refugees, at a cost of $28.5 million, plus an 
administrative budget of $2.9 million, 
bringing the total budget to $31.4 million. 
The proposed migration movements in- 
cluded over 5,000 more people than 1960’s 
expected total of 98,350, and the 1961 budg- 
et incorporated $197,500 toward the initia- 
tion of a program of technical assistance to 
Latin America to promote the movement 
of qualified European workers to that re- 
gion. In presenting the 1961 program, 
ICEM’s Director, Mr. Marcus Daly, said 
that Latin America, currently in a critical 
stage of development, needed qualified Eu- 
ropean immigrants to help raise the techni- 
cal level of national labor forces, and that 
without such a labor basis many of the 
expected benefits of foreign capital invest- 
ment in Latin America might never be 
obtained. Mr. Daly also warned members 
of a deficit of about $1 million between 
pledged contributions and the $28.5 million 
needed for operations, and added that 1961 
operations would be seriously jeopardized 
unless governments announced additional 
contributions before December 30, 1960. 
At its final meeting, the Council adopted 
the proposed 1961 program. 

Other business conducted at the session 
included the admission of Bolivia as a 
member nation and the receipt of the 
United Kingdom’s application for member- 
ship. Elected to membership on the nine- 
nation executive committee for the com- 
ing year were: Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
Colombia, Germany, Italy, Norway, Spain, 
and the United States. The final order of 
business was the decision to convene the 
next Council session in Geneva on May 11, 
1961. 





INTERNATIONAL WHALING COMMISSION 


International Whaling Commission 


The report covering the eleventh fiscal 
year, June 1, 1959, to May 31, 1960, of the 
International Whaling Commission, includ- 
ing the eleventh meeting of the Commis- 
sion, held in London from June 22 to July 
1, 1959, and also the meeting of the Com- 
mission’s ad hoc Scientific Committee, held 
in London from May 10 to 13, 1960,’ was 
presented and approved by the Commission 
at its twelfth meeting in that city in June 
1960. As no proposals were made at the 
eleventh meeting for altering the blue 
whale unit limit on baleen whales taken in 
the Antarctic, it remained the same (15,000 
units) as for the previous season, and in the 
1959/1960 season there were again twenty 
pelagic expeditions operating in the An- 
tarctic, although the total number of catch- 
ers operating with the twenty expeditions 
was reduced from 235 in the previous sea- 
son to 217, distributed among Japan, the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, Nor- 
way, and the Netherlands. The period 
over which the Antarctic catch was taken 
was considerably longer than in the previ- 
ous three seasons, since, in accordance with 
a decision reached at the eleventh meeting 
of the Commission, the fin and sei whale 
season had opened ten days earlier than 
previously, although the opening date of 
the blue whale season had remained un- 
altered. Expeditions also continued whal- 
ing longer than in the previous season, the 
catching period for all the expeditions 
taken together averaging about gg days in 
contrast to the 69-day total of the year 
1958/1959, while the increase in the total 
catch was a little over 1 percent, consisting 
mainly of fin and sei whales. The length 
of the humpback season was unaltered, but 
the schedule also at the 
eleventh meeting, to advance it from Feb- 


was amended, 
ruary 1-4 to January 20-23, inclusive. Fur- 
ther amendments adopted at the eleventh 
meeting included: 1) removal of the provi- 
sion requiring inspectors on refrigerated 


1 International Commission on Whaling, Eleventh 
Report of the Commission, London, June 1960. For 
information on previous activities of the International 


ships; 2) extension of the requirements set 
forth in the Convention for helicopters and 
other aircraft; and 3) inclusion of the 
Pacific coast of the United States among 
the areas where ships might operate within 
the territorial waters of their flag country 
and be subject to the regulations governing 
the operation of land stations. The Com- 
mission also accepted the principle of a 
scheme for placing neutral observers aboard 
Antarctic factory ships, but the Soviet 
Union declined to take part, on the ground 
that such a scheme would be valueless so 
long as any of the countries engaging in 
whaling in the Antarctic remained outside 
the Gonvention, as was the case at present 
with regard to Norway and the Nether- 
lands. Another proposal adopted at the 
eleventh meeting was the decision to or- 
ganize an investigation of the advantages 
of the various methods of killing whales 
that had so far been tried as alternatives 
to the explosive harpoon, with a view to 
recommending a program of research and 
development; in pursuance of this decision, 
a working party was set up to report at 
the twelfth meeting of the Commission in 
June 1960. 

At its May meeting, the ad hoc Scientific 
Committee considered the problem of the 
decline in the Antarctic stocks of blue, fin, 
and humpback whales, expressing the opin- 
ion that the rate of catching was excessive, 
and that drastic restrictions called 
for. With regard to blue whales, the Com- 
mittee felt that total protection in the An- 
tarctic for two or three years was essential 


were 


for any real recovery, or that, failing total 
protection, catching should be restricted 
either by a shorter season or by the closure 
of certain areas. The committee also con- 
cluded that the catch of fin whales should 
be substantially reduced, and that there 
should be complete protection of hump- 
backs for a period of two or three years. 


see International Organization, 
669. 


Whaling Commission, 
Autumn 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 4), p. 
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